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Production wasn’t in unison 
with sales 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEM FOR OLDHAM BATTERIES LTD 


Oldham’s accounting system didn’t show the balance of out- 
standing orders, consequently production planning wasn’t 
in step with sales commitments. This, in turn, made future 
budget calculations difficult. Could a new system be worked 
out that would give Oldham’s the information they needed? 

Like so many firms, big and small, faced with this kind of 
problem they called in Burroughs—the experts in accounting 
methods. 

The Burroughs representative and Oldham’s accounting 
staff did work out a system. It was based on the famous 
Burroughs Sensimatic machines. So effectively did this new 
system work that when the Sensimatic concerned listed a 
certain component in the monthly requirements column and 
there was no outstanding order to explain it the machine was 
proved right—someone had forgotten to place the neces- 


sary order! Also, as a result of the new system, Oldham’s 
were able to transfer the highly experienced staff, who'd 
worked the old system, to more important work, and re- 
place them with untrained seventeen-year-old girls. 


HOW BURROUGHS MIGHT BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


Ask yourself: How many of your staff are engaged in figure-work? How 
long does it take to get the figures you want? Are the figures always 
accurate when you get them? 

Burroughs Accounting Machines will do this figure-work for you with- 
out tying down a lot of staff and do it far more speedily and far more 
accurately. Burroughs make machines suited to the needs of every size 
of business and you have everything to gain by consulting them. 

They will advise against buying one of their machines if they don’t 
think you need one. Their advice, of course, is free. The local Burroughs 
office is in the phone book. Or you can write direct to London if you prefer. 


¢Jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, 


Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm Equipment 


356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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‘World Headquarters 
~ for road transport | 


The Companies of Leyland, Albion and Scammell supply 
road vehicles and industrial engines in vast numbers to practi- 
cally every part of the world. No other organisation offers so wide 
a range of trucks, which extends from short-haul 30 cwt. vehicles 
to giant freighters of 150 tons for big engineering and land 
development works. It also makes buses from single-deck 
26-seaters to double deckers seating 78 people. Permanent ser- 
vice and maintenance is provided for them by fully-equipped 
depots and agents in all parts of the world, supplemented by a 
team of mobile field engineers flying from Britain or based 
on the Group’s depots abroad. 

There is a Leyland, Albion or Scammell truck 
exactly suited to YOUR job. State your requirements 
and we will advise you on the right vehicle and the 
address of our nearest agent. 
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(Top) An Albion ‘‘ Clydesdale” refrigerated van 
operating on the Gold Coast. 


(Above) Here is a Leyland Royal Tiger “ Worldmaster”’ 
loading up in Copenhagen. 

(Right) A Scammell 6 x6 ‘Constructor’? loading 
supplies for oilfields in Arabia. 
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OF ROAD VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS, ENGLAND WATFORD, HERTS 
Home Sales : 3 Lygon Place, London, $S.W.| Telephone: SLOane 6117 
Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.| Telephone: MAYfair 8561 
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between 


MANCHESTER 


and 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
HALIFAX, N.S. and 
SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS 


for rates and sailings, write or phone 


Manchester Liners 


LIMITED 


ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER 2 
TELEPHONE : BLACKFRIARS 164! 


Area Sales Agents for AIRWORK Ltd. 
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TITANIUM 
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Focus on Lightweight Strength 


The phenomenal strength possessed by many of nature’s smaller creatures has often 

been enyied by man. In engineering, particularly aircraft engineering, his striving for 

greater strength for less weight has resulted ip the development of a new metal—TITANIUM. 
~ Until recently this metal has been expensive owing to the scarcity of an essential 

taw material TITANIUM TETRACHLORIDE. Now, however, titanium tetrachloride 

is being produced in bulk and titanium will soon be available to larger 

sections of industry. Titanium tetrachloride is produced by 


INTERMEDIATES LIMITED 
BILLINGHAM CO. DURHAM 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF CARACAS FROM THE PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Pepsi-Cola is there—amid the traffic of Caracas as 
on the café tables of Madrid. Today, ‘‘Pepsi’’ is familiar to four hundred million 
people on six continents. In whatever part of the world a Pepsi-Cola bottling plant 


rises, the standard of living and enjoyment of living rise along with it as well. 


Pepsi-Cola International, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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at each Area Gas Board you will find 
engineers with a surprising knowledge of it. 
Through a National Committee they 

pool their experience with their 
colleagues up and down the country. 

They have access to International 
information on gas for all purposes 
through a comprehensive Information 
Bureau in London. 

Behind them highly qualified research 

and development teams maintained by the 
Gas Industry constantly increase 
fundamental knowledge on the smokeless 
and efficient usage of gas. 

So it is that these Industrial Gas 

Engineers at the Area Gas Boards do 

not walk alone !— 

You can benefit from this exceptional 
technical service organisation of which 


they are a part. 


consult your area gas board 


TRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 


The Gas Council, | Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.I 
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Qantas believes in spoiling its passengers, 









QANTAS has spent 36 fruitful years patiently learning how 
to spoil them more. And since ‘being spoilt’, as some of us 
learnt across our mothers’ knees, is 


really nothing much more or less than 


once, QANTAS believes its 


would spoil you most—in a flight 
~ across the world? Physical comfort? 
We promise you that. Comfort that lets you relax by day, 
that lulls you to sleep at night and to sleep all night. Good 
food and drink—and intelligent interest in your likes and 
dislikes” ‘Ve think we can surprise you there—and pleasant- 
ly. Or would it be just the sense of general friendly readiness 
on our part, to do things your way—at the drop ofa hint? If 


you don’t know what it is to be spoilt a QANTAS crew can show youl 


~~ QANTAS 





AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 1 ASSOCIATION WITH 8.0.A.C. AND T.E.A8 


Tourist or First Class. Westfrom San Francisco or Vancouver to Australia and 
New Zealand—or East by the QANTAS/B.O.A.C. Kangaroo Route via Middle East, 
India, S.E., Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and S. Africa. 


Tickets and advice from appointed Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office and Qantas, 
69 Piccadilly, W1 + Telephone: MAY fair 9200 
NO.2 





having things your way for — 





THE GREAT CASES 
OF SIR NORMAN 
BIRKETT 


By A. E. Bowker 


He held in his grasp the 





life-or-death power which 
is shared only by the 








world’s great surgeons. 





What was the secret of 
that power? 

What was the skill which 
enabled Norman Birkett to 
Save so many men and women from the 
hangman? 

What made him so deadly as a prosecutor ? 

These are questions that have intrigued 
many minds. Now they can be answered. 

The Sunday Express is to tell the story of the 
dramas that occurred behind the scenes in the 
famous cases with which Birkett was associated. 

It has been written by the man who was 
closest to Sir Norman Birkett during all his 
years in courts. 





Lord Justice Birkett 


BEGINS THIS WEEK-END IN THE 


Yf ff" 






PLACE A REGULAR ORDER 





WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 
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The Abbey Works of The Steel Company of Wales at Port Talbot, Glamorgan 


THE CITY WHOSE 
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SOLE CONCERN IS STEEL 


... to make steel, to make tinplate from steel, for Britain and abroad 


WITHOUT STEEL, Britain could build no ships, no 
cars, no industrial machinery. Less recognized, 
Britain could make no tinplate. And tinplate is no 
less vital to Britain than steel itself. 

Since the end of the war, the steel industry in 
this country has made dramatic and continuous 
progress. Every year Britain is making more steel; 
is selling more steel abroad; is making more steel 
into tinplate. To experiment, to modernize, to ex- 
pand: these are the aims, urgent and incessant, of 
Britain’s steelmakers. 

Fast as the whole industry is growing, The Steel 
Company of Wales grows faster still. No ordinary 
steelworks, this, but a city of steel stretching for 
4} miles along the coast of Wales. From here, at 
Port Talbot, comes a third of Britain’s sheet steel. 
From the Orb Works at Newport comes one-half 
of the special sheet steel used by the electrical in- 


dustry. And from two great tinplate works, one at 
Trostre and one at Velindre, comes two-thirds of 
Britain’s modern tinplate. Both works are new, have 
been built since the war; Velindre has been opened 
so recently that the full effect of its production is 
yet to be felt. 

Day and night, this city is at work. Its one con- 
cern is simple: to make steel, to make tinplate from 
steel, for Britain and abroad. 


Opportunities for 
graduates and technicians 


If you are a graduate—or likely to be one soon—in mechani- 
cal or electrical engineering, physics, metallurgy or mathe- 
matics, we would be very pleased to hear from you. Just send 
a postcard to: The Personnel Superintendent, Abbey Works, 
Port Talbot, Glamorgan, and in return we will send you 
information about the Company. 


ERA THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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Your 


customers 
are here... 
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UNITE 


DIRECTORY 


UNITED KINGDOM TELEX DIRECTORY 


Modern business needs Telex... 


...and this is the book that provesit. Listed here are more than 
3,500 of the most progressive firms in the country who already 
use this 24-hour Post Office service. They have full teleprinter 
communication with each other and with 75,000 more Telex users 


overseas. 

Why do they use it? Because Telex 
combines the speed of the telephone 
with the authority of the printed word. 
Because it is cheap—a Telex call 
between exchanges over 25 miles apart 
is about half the cost of a telephone 
call. Because it is easy—no special 


GPO TELEX SALES, 





staff is needed; a good typist soon 
becomes a skilled operator. 

See Telex in action. Contact your 
Telephone Manager or the address 
below and ask for ...a demonstration, 
a descriptive booklet, further information 
and advice. 


Headquarters Building, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 
Telex No, 2-2011 (Answer Back PO HQ LDN) Telephone HEAdquarters 4616 
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It’s good business to travel American 


OFTEN IT’s easier to do business in the friendly, relaxed atmosphere of a 
ship than over an office desk on dry land. If you’re going to America on 
business, why not travel with American businessmen? 

Take the case of one passenger, for instance—let’s call him James 
MacGregor. He is a Scotsman, whose job in life is selling socks. Not 
ordinary socks ; they are the product of Scottish sheep and Scottish mills 
—the kind of luxury goods that have made British craftsmanship famous 
all over the world. 

A great deal of Mr. MacGregor’s business is done with America. And 
he has discovered that the ideal way to travel there is by U.S. Lines. For 
there, in the friendly, informal surroundings of the famed “United 
States” or her running-mate the “America,” 
businessmen. 

If you’re a businessman travelling to North America, remember that 
here is the perfect atmosphere in which to begin a really successful 
business trip. 


he meets American 


Business aside, there’s any amount of fun aboard, too. You’ll find un- 
excelled food and wine ; cinemas equipped with CinemaScope ; top-grade 
orchestras; every “‘keep-fit” facility; well-stocked libraries, and, of 
course, the pleasure of just resting and relaxing. The days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. You travel fast in the utmost 
comfort and arrive refreshed when you travel by United States Lines. 
The extra reserve of speed of the “United States” (the Blue Riband 
holder) means that she has an outstanding record for punctuality. If you 
have a business appointment soon after you land, that’s important! 





THRIFT SEASON FARES for sailings during April & May, 1957 


Fares from 
Ist Class Cabin Class Tourist Class 
s.s. UNITED STATES £127.0.0 £80.10.0 £63.0.0 
s.s. AMERICA £107.0.0 £73.0.0 £60.10.0 











Fares and dollar credits for on-board expenses payable in sterling 


hiten Stele Li 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 





- 
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WEIR 


PATENT CLOSED FEED SYSTEM 
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The Weir Closed Feed System is a practical For marine services, the Weir Closed Feed 


and efficient method of providing pure de- 


aerated feed water for boilers, for both land 


) : : er vr 
ond uansins sereions. under all sea-going conditions and 


System protects the boiler against corrosion 


Corrosive gases are removed by the Weir ensures that in port the boiler feed water is 


Regenerative De-Aerating Condenser, and as also fully de-aerated. The system is perfectly 
the condensate is under pressure in the system 
this prevents any re-entry of air or other 
gases to cause corrosion in the boilers, steam 
pipes and other surfaces. without manual attention. 


automatic at all powers, the various units 


responding automatically to changes of power 





Write for Publication No. FA.22 


The Weir Organisation : 
G. & J. WEIR LTD., DRYSDALE & CO. LTD., 


WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD., CIR LTD. 


WEIR VALVES LTD., THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD., ZWICKY LTD., CATHCART : GLASGOW: 


WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. ee 


































By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth If 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers, 
The Rover Co. Ltd. 
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...this is a ROVER year 


THE ROVER 105/R 

“In heavy traffic, the R type Rover is perhaps the 
most restful car that it is possible to own ... like- 
wise, the way in which the car surges along the open 
road will be a source of great pleasure to those 
who have never hitherto experienced this type of 


work-free motoring”. (The Motor. 13.2.57.) 


Rover's own fully automatic transmission both 
eliminates normal gear-changing and incorporates 
an overdrive that comes in automatically at cruising 


speeds to give silent, effortless and economical travel. 


Prices : £1,649.17.0. including Purchase Tax ; 
Special de luxe version: {1,696.7.0. incl. Purchase Tax. 






Both the 105/R and the 


105/S are surprisingly economical in petrol 
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THE ROVER 105/S 
“There was a fine feeling of luxurious isolation in 
the way this Rover 105/S covered the ground... 
cruising speed is virtually what one cares to make it. 
The amount of equipment making for comfort or 
ease of control is lavish . . . everything to make the 
occupants feel that they are rather special people. 
Rover comfort and quality are now allied without 
compromise to decidedly high performance”. 

(The Autocar. 22.2.$7-) 


The 105/S has automatic overdrive and is impres- 
sively equipped throughout. 


Price: £1,595.17.0. including Purchase Tax. 












consumption. Like the well-established 2-litre 60, the 75 and the 
go—all available with automatic overdrive—they offer the true 


Rover economy of low 





maintenance costs and high re-sale value. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - LONDON 
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Collective Bludgeoning 


crisis, has been to call an equal plague on both the trade unions 

and the employers concerned : to pretend that if only the two 
sides would sit down round a table with each other, and arrange any sort 
of settlement, at the expense of increasing costs, then everything would 
be all right. This is an attitude that ignores the simplest of the 
economic facts now before the country. 

The threat to the national economy, and to the pound sterling, this 
week-end does not arise solely from the possibility of widespread 
industrial stoppages. It arises, too, from the possibility of inflationary 
settlements of these disputes. The alternatives, at Thursday midday, 
seemed fairly clear. On the one hand the stoppages could probably be 
averted by settlements that added between 4} and § per cent to wage 
costs for the coming year. On the other, the loss of production from 
strikes would be considerable in money terms, but also finite. (It does 
not require more than the knowledge that there are fifty-two weeks 
in a year to see that the effect of a total shut-down for one . 
week in all industry and commerce would be to cut the gross national 
product for 1957 by some 2 per cent; even if the stoppages 
that are now threatened in engineering, shipbuilding and the 
railways lasted for a month, the gross national product for_ 1957 
would be unlikely to be cut by quite as much as that.) 
There would be more serious indirect effects from strikes, on 
some firms’ export order books and also in less tangible, but grievous 
and regrettable, ways on future labour relations. Nevertheless, it is 
just untrue to suppose that these facts and effects self-evidently out- 
balance the longer-term danger of pricing this country out of its export 
markets. The two threats need to be dispassionately weighed one 
against the other. 

In the three disputes now before the country, a balance can be 
roughly struck between these alternative disadvantages. The clearest 
line can be drawn on the railways ; it should be a line that puts every 
emphasis on the dangers of further retreat. It has been recommended, 
by a majority of the railways tribunal, that railwaymen should be given 
an increase of 3 per cent, to compensate for last year’s rise in the cost 
of living. As this rise in the cost of living was due to the fact that 
general wage increases in 1956 (largely triggered off by a railway wage 
increase of 7 per cent) were much greater than the general increase 
in production, the award is generous. 

The pressures upon the Transport Commission to forget this, and 
offer up to 44 or § per cent, are considerable. It had already tentatively 
offered the railwaymen an increase of between 3.3 and 3.9 per cent, 
when the cost of living index stood a point lower than now ; but this 
offer the railwaymen themselves refused. Usually the tribunal suggests 
a compromise figure between a higher award suggested by its union 
member and a lower one suggested by the others ; but this time the 
union member has submitted a minority report recommending an 


‘Ts easy attitude to adopt this week, in the face of the strike 
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unnamed higher figure. It is also true that, by suggest- 
ing that the railways can pay for increases in the cost of 
living, but not for increases in productivity, the 
tribunal has got things precisely the wrong way round ; 


but this does not mean that the commission should pay 
for both. 


* 


The situation in engineering is more complicated, and 
is likely to be powerfully affected by what happens on 
the railways. But here again there is no reason to be 
mealy-mouthed. Like many other British industries, 
engineering has hitherto operated under an absurd wage 
bargaining practice. Every year the national unions 
put in a claim which even they themselves at heart 
recognise to be absurdly high; the employers reply 
with a counter-offer ; and then, when trouble brews 
at the due season of the year, the Government pro- 
duces a court of inquiry or other arbitrating body 
which bases its recommendation on one plank only— 
it recommends the least amount that should still avoid 
a strike. Regularly in recent years, this amount has been 
in excess of the increase in productivity ; regularly, 
therefore, it has put the cost of living (and the 
cost of exporting) up. The major change that once 
seemed in prospect in engineering this year was not 
the employers’ change from a small counter-offer to 
a flat counter-non-offer, but the stirring hope among 
some of them that this year the whole inflationary 
process might be stopped. 

This was a very sensible hope ; the west country 
employer who has incurred so much criticism for saying 
that this year the Government should not interfere was 
expressing a perfectly sound €conomic viewpoint. It 
probably would have been better for the economy to 
stand an engineering strike this year rather than another 
wage increase. The danger, however, is that it now 
looks likely to have to stand both. Unless the unions are 
very stupid—unless, for example, they call strikes in 
their snowball campaign that are not supported— 
it seems probable that once again this year’s 
wage increase in engineering will be decided by some 
sort of court of inquiry, and that once again it 
will be higher than last year’s increase in production. 
That increase, taking the so-called industry with all its 
disparate parts as a whole, was nil ; and that is what the 
wage increase in the industry—in so far as it is an 
industry—should have been also. 

If the engineering employers really are going to stand 
up to the snowball strike, then one suggestion should 
certainly be offered to them. They should offer no 
resistance to attempts by individual firms prosperous 
to make separate bargains with their employees ; 
that trend is already in progress, and the fact 
that the unions are opposed to separate bargains is 
causing proper annoyance among the workers con- 
cerned. Just conceivably, it might also be worth the 
employers’ while to offer a 3 or 4 per cent rise now to 
their minority of (lower-paid) timeworkers only ; this 
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would make the timeworkers less willing to strike for 
the sake of the better-off pieceworkers’ beautiful eyes. 

The situation in shipbuilding is different. There 
was a case here for Mr Macleod to try to knock heads 
together by offering prompt arbitration—if only he 
could have offered arbitration with the right terms of 
reference. The basic point about British shipbuilding 
is that it ought to be a rapidly expanding industry. 
Although it is securing a progressively smaller share 
of new shipbuilding orders on the world market, it 
has enough work on hand to keep it fully employed 
for more than four years. The aim should patently 
be to work through this order book more quickly, to 
attract new orders, to instal new machinery and employ 
more men. If the object of a wage increase were to 
attract those men, there would be an unanswerable case 
for it. But few outsiders will believe that the main 
impediment to faster production in the shipyards is a 
shortage of men; it is a proliferation of restrictive 
practices and demarcation disputes. The obviously 
desirable end to the strike would be a wage increase 
tied to a reduction in these practices. 

The best way to do this would not necessarily be 
through the system that was being mooted on Thurs- 
day: a flat wage increase now, in return for a promise 
of a conference about restrictive practices later— 
although this, of course, would be a much better 
solution than the “ less complicated ” one of an uncondi- 
tional offer for which Mr Macleod had seemed 
previously to be angling. Nor does it seem to be a 
hopeful line to say that the employers should demand 
agreement about two or three specific practices before 
offering any wage increase at all. The best method 
would surely be to offer a wage increase in the form 
of an unlimited reversionary bonus for higher produc- 
tion: say, a quarterly bonus of 4 or § per cent in the 
first instance, on the understanding that the bonus 
would be smaller in the second quarter (or whatever 
other production period were chosen) if output had 
failed to rise by 4 or § per cent, but could be much 
higher if all union barriers to production were removed. 
Had the employers been more enlightened and imagina- 
tive, they would have offered a bargain on some such 
lines at the very beginning of the wage dispute. 


* 


The issue in all these industries, surely, is simple 
enough. To stop inflation, to keep down both costs and 
prices, to push up output: these are the bed-rock 
interests of all sections of the community, industrial 
workers no less than anyone else. If solutions could only 
be reached that furthered these ends, the anxieties of the 
past week would have been abundantly worthwhile. But 
if, under pressure of an unconditional retreat by the 
Transport Commission or anybody else, these stoppages 
are now called off on the old familiar terms, let nobody 
suppose that this will necessarily be “a victory for 
commonsense ”—or for labour. It is much more likely 
to be a surrender to inflation—and another blow to 
everybody’s standard of life. 
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New Phase of Soviet Policy 


7— in world affairs overlap ; they cannot be 

timed with a stop-watch ; but their overlapping still 
leaves it possible to distinguish when a new one has 
begun. International relations are now clearly entering 
their fourth postwar phase. The disintegration of the 
war alliance became complete with the Berlin blockade ; 
the cold war, which had set in by then, lasted until 
Stalin’s death. His successors initiated a more flexible 
policy which took its name from the fashionable 
slogan of “ peaceful coexistence.” This, too, collapsed 
under the combined shocks of the Budapest rising and 
the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt. Neither of 
those two crises is over ; but the shooting has stopped 
and it is time to peer through the dispersing smoke at 
the shape of things to come, to ponder what form 
international relations are now likely to take. The 
answer to half of the question, but to one half only, is 
to be sought in the directives given to Mr Gromyko, the 
new foreign minister, by Moscow’s collective leadership. 

Not everything is new in Mr Gromyko’s brief. To 
spread communism throughout the world remains the 
final aim of Soviet policy ; the less distant objectives 
—to prise the Americans out of Europe and out of their 
bases elsewhere—are certainly also unchanged. In 
Asia and the Middle East, Soviet strategy has suffered 
no setback ; its momentum continues undiminished. 
Mr Gromyko’s immediate task is to organise a tactical 
recovery on the European front from the awkward 
position in which Russia has been placed by the vagaries 
of Mr Khrushchev or, to put it more charitably, by the 
forces with which Mr Khrushchev’s maladroit attempts 
at flexibility were unable to cope. Indeed, the recent 
diplomatic activity—the notes on disarmament, on 
European co-operation or on relations with Germany— 
seem to be part of a general effort to restore the balance 
in Europe to where it stood last autumn. 

Tactics, however, must be adapted to the reality of 
the situation ; and this is no longer as it was. For one 
thing, the political climate has changed within the 
countries of western Europe themselves. Previously, 
the possibility of popular fronts in France and Italy was 
an important factor in Russian negotiations with western 
governments ; the Atlantic alliance was at the mercy of 
corrosion in one of its two weakest links. This threat 
has been temporarily removed by the effects of the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary. Even the fellow- 
travelling intellectuals who saw in communist parties 
the only salvation of their countries and, for this reason, 
swallowed all Stalin’s crimes, have now rebelled against 
the Hungarian repression. The French Communist 
party was saved from a greater disaster by the presence 
of a Socialist government saddled with a public policy 
of repression in Algeria ; nevertheless, it is condemned 
to isolation. The Italian party is beginning to taste the 
same bitter fruit now that Signor Nenni’s Socialists have 


broken away. Russia can no longer rely on the strength 
of its big western battalions ; it must wait for time to 
heal the rifts in international communism. 

Russia also needs a breather to restore the crumbling 
system of the Warsaw pact, The Hungarian revolt has 
been crushed and the Russians are now trying to dispel 
the impression, at one time gaining ground in eastern 
Europe, that everybody is out of step except the fiery 
Poles. As a price for continuing his experiment within 
Poland’s frontiers, Mr Gomulka had to curb the 
proselytising zeal of his younger followers and also to 
give his own blessing to the Kadar regime. (The 
Jugoslavs, unwilling to pay such a price, are at odds 
with Moscow again.) Efforts are being made to put the 
east European clock back, though there can be no ques- 
tion of putting it right back to Stalin time. To forestall 
further explosions, the Russians had to make substantial 
economic concessions, which have turned eastern 
Europe from an economic asset into a temporary 
liability for the Soviet Union. The leaders in the 
Kremlin need time to turn it again into a going concern. 

An agreement was signed last week extending the 
stay of Soviet divisions in Germany, with some 
modifications of the terms on which they are there. 
Simultaneously, an east Berlin court passed a ten-year 
sentence on Professor Harich, whose heresy drew 
inspiration from the recent manifestos in Hungary and 
Poland, This was additional proof that the Russians 
are less inclined than ever to move out even from their 
western outpost. Moscow has few cards left in the 
European game, and control over eastern Germany is 
its trump. It is a dangerous card, both to those who 
hold it and to those who do not. One day the ferment 
of dissent in east Germany may lead to another out- 
break like the riots of 1953, but with a difference ; next 
time there may be a west German army on the border. 
The west German government might find it hard not 
to become embroiled. A second Berlin rising might 
shake the world more dangerously than did the 
Hungarian insurrection. 


* 


The theme that Nato is the chief obstacle to German 
unity will be drummed with increasing intensity into 
German ears by the Russians between now and the 
elections in September. Marshal Bulganin was prob- 
ably setting the pattern when he commented, after the 
latest exchange of Notes, that relations between Moscow 
and Bonn were “ hostile ” and that their improvement 
would be a step towards reunification ; he also men- 
tioned prospects of better trade relations. Perhaps the 
Russians have no intention of moving out of Germany, 
let alone eastern Europe, whatever they are offered in 
return. The idea of a far-reaching bargain, however, 
involving on the western side the scrapping or radical 
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modification of Nato, will probably haunt German 
minds until—perhaps even after—it is shown round a 
conference table that the Russians are not willing to 
accept any terms at present. The Russians are well 
aware what a powerful lever their possession of a third 
of Germany gives them ; there will be more Notes 
playing on the theme of reunification. 

Altogether, then, Russia needs a respite in Europe. 
But in the meantime the Soviet leaders can harass their 
opponents through minor skirmishes. They can make 
things awkward for Dr Adenauer in an election year 
and foster European isolationism, based on anti- 
American feelings ; and the latest Russian proposal for 
European co-operation in the field of atomic energy 
and electric power looks like a half-hearted and belated 
attempt to hinder the ratification of the Euratom and 
common market treaties. How long this interlude will 
last must depend on the success of the Soviet spoiling 
tactics. Moscow has not yet given up hope of getting 
something for nothing, of seeing the structure of Nato 
and the various west European organisations crumble 
under the pulls of national economic interests. 








The Middle Class Vote 


There never was such an opportunity as that now 
offered to the middle classes and the reforming classes to 
obtain their avowed ends and to fulfil their own demands. 
It is a common complaint with them that the men they 
specially send up have not the influence they desire and 
are not admitted to a participation in official power. With 
themselves lies the fault—with themselves lies the remedy. 
Let them elect men who do them credit, and they will be 
respected. . . . They have no doubt in many instances 
selected representatives of good sense, good character, and 
steady politics. But they have rarely chosen the best men 
even among their own body—scarcely ever those well 
fitted to make their way in a critical, acute, and exacting 
assembly like the House of Commons. . . . It is a most 
disappointing fact for those who hoped so much from the 
great organic measure of 1832, that, of the members of 
the House of Commons who hold or have held office, or 
whom any one would deem fit to hold office, or who have 
attained any position of influence or reputation in the 
House, or who have at all “gained its ear,”—scarcely 
three can be mentioned who do not belong to the same 
classes that shared the Government of the State prior to 
the Reform Bill. . . . It was hoped that the enfranchisement 
of the energetic and sagacious populations of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, of Cheshire, Durham and Northumberland, 
of Finsbury, Southwark, and Lambeth, would have 
enriched the lower House of Parliament with a fair infusion 
of that sober enterprise and sterling sense which are 
known to be possessed in so large a measure by these 
new constituencies. It was expected that men who had 
clamoured so long and loudly for representation, and who, 
by insisting on it, had obtained it, would have determined 
to be represented well, and would have justified their 
demand for the right of returning members by the 
irreproachable and admirable character of the members 
they returned. Has it been so? ... Do they think in 
sober earnest that their members either are good specimens 
of themselves, or would make good rulers for the country ? 


The Economist 


March 21, 1857 
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Outside Europe, Russia’s position is not shaken ; no 
drastic changes are required there. Increased demand 
at home and in the Soviet block will make it difficult 
to back rouble diplomacy with exportable commodities, 
(The failure to supply Jugoslavia with the goods that 
had been promised may have an economic cause as well 
as a political motive.) In the Middle East, on the other 
hand, the Eisenhower doctrine has proved an even 
easier target than it looked at first, and the Russians 
are firing at it with charges of “ American-Israeli collu- 
sion.” The Israel-Arab conflict continues to offer them 
golden opportunities. It is difficult to see what, short 
of an invitation to join the concert of powers interested 
in the Middle East, can stop them from sending arms to 
some of the Arab states. To spread their influence they 
need not match American economic aid ton for ton. 


* 


The Soviet course in the Middle East may be set, but 
the vigour with which it is pursued and the risks that 
Moscow is willing to run on the way will be partly 
determined by the international climate in other parts 
ofthe world. What can be done, at present, to come to 
terms with the Russians if they seem little inclined to 
seek an understanding over Germany ? Disarmament 
is one field for exploration. The Soviet leaders have 
very strong incentives, not only to streamline their 
armed forces, but also to make drastic cuts in their 
outlay on defence, in order to release men and materials 
for other purposes. Last but not least, the Russian 
leaders really do believe that a big dose of disarmament 
might precipitate the economic crisis in the West on 
which they rely to further their international ends. For 
all these reasons their interest in the topic may now be 
genuine, and the disarmament sub-committee of the 
United Nations may have resumed its session in London 
at an opportune moment. At any rate, the opportunity 
should be seized to probe Russia’s intentions, and in 
particular to find out from the Soviet delegate, Mr 
Zorin—now a deputy foreign minister, until recently 
ambassador at Bonn—what effect the last Russian 
project of aerial inspection in a limited zone in Europe 
would have on the future of Germany. Thus the two 
crucial questions might be linked. 

It seems impossible to foresee what final conclusions 
Moscow will draw from recent events in eastern Europe. 
The immediate effect was to bind the collective leader- 
ship together in self-defence. Differences, however, 
have only been patched up, and western policies cannot 
be without their effect on the relative strengths of the 
factions in the Kremlin. Although the Soviet tanks 
have done their worst to the cause of international com- 
munism, the Soviet position of strength in eastern 
Europe remains ; and it seems an illusion to expect 
that the Russians will move out of their own accord if 
the West just waits. Waiting will not be enough. 
During the period of “ peaceful co-existence,” Moscow 
made the running. Can the West take over the 
initiative in the new phase ? 
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Gentlemen and Players in the Lords? 


| eanage of the House of Lords is a subject that is 
best discussed in a way customary in that House 
itselfi—by throwing out suggestions rather than by pre- 
tending to be a fount of incontrovertible truth. 
Probably the right. time to throw out suggestions is 
now. It is expected that Lord Salisbury will shortly 
initiate a debate in the Lords, revealing the Govern- 
ment’s own provisional proposals and asking for peers’ 
opinions about them. Before they engage in this debate 
some peers may like to consider as many germinating 
ideas as possible from outside. 

A primary question, which is worrying some Labour 
people and needs to be cleared out of the way, is this: 
if the House of Lords is made less obviously undemo- 
cratic than it now is, should some of its previous powers 
and functions be restored ? The best answer for the 
Tories to give to that is “No.” The House of Lords 
has worked surprisingly well since the war, under both 
Labour and Conservative governments, largely because 
voting in it has not usually been important ; odd votes 
such as those on capital punishment and commercial 
television have been the exceptions that proved the 
rule. In general, the right way for the Lords to exert 
their influence is through specific suggestions thrown 
out about particular bills at the committee stage, but 
rarely pressed to divisions. In the last ten years, on one 
technical bill after another, the House of Lords has in 
fact fulfilled its “ revisionist” function in this way— 
with considerable efficiency. 

Why, then, does the House need to be reformed at 
all ? The answer is to be found in two essential features 
of its composition. The House is, and needs to be, 
composed of two elements: a small band of regulars— 
ideally, perhaps, about twenty or thirty, plus ministers, 
in each of the major parties—who do much of the main 
day-to-day work ; and a larger group of occasionals who 
generally speak only on subjects in which they have a 
special interest. The main reason why the House now 
needs to be reformed is to prevent the regular element 
from getting worse. A subsidiary reason is that it would 
be a good thing—there is no need to put it any higher 
than that—if the quality of the “ occasionals ” should 
be still further improved. 

The reason why the regular element is in danger of 
deteriorating is that most Labour people cannot afford 
to become “ regulars” of the House unless peers are 
paid. At the moment the genuine regular element on 
the Labour benches consists (on a strict definition of 
“ regular’) of only about a dozen ageing peers, with 
some sort of outside private income. Their task is not 
enviable ; and there is no sign that many younger (or 
even middle-aged) Labour spokesmen are willing or 
financially able to succeed them as they retire. On the 
Conservative side the regular element consists of the 
dozen peers with ministerial posts (who, of course, are 

paid) and perhaps three or four times that number of 
genuinely regular Conservative backbench peers. (The 





numbers cited here, and those for Labour peers, depend, 
of course, on one’s definition of “ regular,” about which 
there can be argument.) Even among Conservative 
backbench peers, the question of payment is not 
irrelevant. Ideally, they should include many younger 
peers aspiring to become ministers ; in fact, however, 
those who can afford to come regularly have reached 
the age of dignity rather than of aspiration. 

It is to meet these problems that the Government is 
believed to be about to propose a system of payments 
for peers. The general assumption is that Lord Salis- 
bury will propose a sessional allowance—a certain sum 
which each peer could draw on any day that he attended 
the House. The difficulty of this suggestion should be 
apparent. If the sessional allowance is to be high enough 
to allow any regular peer of any party to live according 
to decent bourgeois standards, the allowance would 
have to be quite high ; if one assumes about a hundred 
sitting days per year for the House, a sessional allowance 
of £15 a day would be barely sufficient. But if 
it was as high as this, then a backwoodsman peer, 
coming up from rural Gloucestershire for a night at the 
theatre, could simply sign a book at the House and draw 
£15 a day from public funds to finance his excursion. 


Two expedients are usually suggested to meet this 
difficulty. One is that the system of sessional allowances 
for peers should incorporate a provision that only after 
a peer had attended the House for a certain number of 
days a year should he draw the full allowance. One’s 
instinctive reaction is that this undignified variant of the 
miners’ bonus shift system would be singularly undesir- 
able ; regular members of the House should be free to 
travel abroad on Parliamentary missions, and so forth, 
instead of dutifully clocking in. The second expedient 
is sharply to cut the number of backwoodsmen peers 
allowed to attend the House ; although backwoodsmen 
are accommodating people, the more savage the cut in 
their numbers, the greater is the danger of their 
opposing the whole project for reform. 

Why not recognise, indeed establish, a difference 
between regular or “ representative” attenders of the 
House (who would be paid a salary) and occasional 
attenders (who would not) ? Any specific suggestion is 
obviously capable of amendment, but here is one. Sup- 
pose that each political party with more than a hundred 
seats in the House of Commons were allowed to 
nominate (or elect through some sort of intra- 
Parliamentary party poll) twenty-five people whom it 
would like to be its “‘ representative ” members of the 
Lords. Let the slate from which they choose be as 
open as possible ; if some of those nominated were not 
peers at present, a petition could be presented to Her 
Majesty to make them barons or life peers. All these 
“ representative ” peers could then receive a salary equal 
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to that received by MPs in the House of Commons. 
But other peers—while retaining their voting rights 
during their spare-time visits to the House as now— 
need not, also as now, get any pay at all. This would 
clear the way for injecting some new blood among these 
“ unrepresentative” peers, among these occasional 
attendants at the House. If the principle of payments 
only for a limited slate of professionals were accepted, 
there is no clear reason why an increase in the number 
of occasionals would have to be counteracted by a cut 
in the number of backwoodsmen with a right to attend 
the House. The more crowded the chamber, on special 
occasions, the merrier. 


From where should the new blood among the “ occa 
sionals” be drawn ? The House of Lords has never 
been quite such an illogical forum as some of its detrac- 
tors pretend. It already has a strong strain of expertise 
on legal matters through the attendance of the judges, 
on church matters through the bishops, on city matters 
through the bank chairmen, and on agziculture through 
the large number of farmer-peers. It has a growing 
body of scientific expertise (which should, however, be 
much further increased) and a fair number of active 
industrialists (though it could afford more). The 
principal deficiencies are perhaps in trade union leaders 
and professors. Many more retired trade union leaders, 
such as Mr Tanner, would certainly be very valuable 
miembers of the House. Indeed, why confine this to 
the retired ? Many radicals will believe that it would 
be an advantage if the most prominent active trade 
union leaders (such as Mr Cousins) could come down 
and use the House as a sounding board for their 
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opinions, just as the judges do now. Similarly the 
holders of some university chairs might profitably 
become, almost ex-officio, members of the House. 
The appointment of these new members of 
the House would, as now, be a Royal prerogative ; 
the suggestion is that only for the very limited 
slate of professional “representative” members 
should party recommendations, as distinct from 
governmental recommendations, be made to the 
sovereign. Presumably, in order to avoid swelling 
the ranks of the hereditary nobility and not to deter 
those who do not believe in a hereditary principle, many 
(if not all) of the new members should be life peers. 
The difficulty about accepting even life titles would 
sometimes be a genuine one, especially for active trade 
union members of the House ; but why create the diffi- 
culty by insisting upon titles ? If a Mr Smith can 
become a Lord of the Admiralty, and remain plain Mr 
Smith, why should he not become a Lord of Parliament, 
still as plain Mr Smith if he wants to be ?. There could 
be provisions for the admission of life peeresses to the 
House, for Lords of Parliament to resign from that 
dignity (though not from their title) if they want to 
stand for the Lower House, and perhaps for the Liberals 
to have one or two professional “ representative ” mem- 
bers. Other tidying measures to suit: to detail them 
would be to give 2 spurious air of definitiveness to this 
article. The main idea is that, rather than resort to 
some sort of peers’ bonus shift system and to an un- 
necessary cutting out of backwoodsmen, it seems wiser 
to establish a differentiation between the very useful 
gentlemen and the very necessary players in the Lords. 


A Palace for Europe 


FE ROM the Valhalla where good Europeans at 

last lay down their tired heads, Henry IV of France 
and Navarre, and the Duc de Sully his minister, should 
be looking with gratification upon Mr Selwyn Lloyd. 
Henry, after his death, was said by the Duke to be the 
father of the first plan for a united Europe, a “ Grand 
Design ” for a confederation of fifteen Christian states 
governed by a great assembly. Now Mr Selwyn Lloyd 
has paid him the compliment of borrowing both the title 
of his scheme and something of its spirit for a sensible 
plan to bring some order to the multitude of European 
organisations which are mushrooming all over Europe, 
by gathering them under one roof and under the control 
of one parliamentary assembly. The practical king 
might have liked a recent French suggestion that the 
new “ Grand Design ” might find a home in the Palace 
of Versailles. So far the great assembly exists only in 
Mr Lloyd’s imagination, but here at least is the very 
roof he needs, The palace itself could house the great 
assembly, the sprawling stables the secretariat. The Six 
could hatch their schemes in the seclusion of the Grand 
Trianon; in the more rustic Petit Trianon Benelux 


could quietly meet. For jaded parliamentarians, punting 
on the Grand Canal could provide a wholesome sub- 
stitute for the wine feasts of Strasbourg, and the hall of 
mirrors a visual bonus for those who visit European 
assemblies to hear their own voices. 

Yet the vision of a Palace of Europe just falls short of 
emulating on a continental scale the glories of the court 
of Louis XIV. One vital element is missing: the Sun 
King himself and his great ministers whose policies were 
the hard diamond beneath the glitter of Versailles. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd may combine the Council of Europe, 
Western European Union, the Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation, the European Coal 
and Steel Community, the common market, the free 
trade area, Euratom (and perhaps any other bodies 
he can think of, like the European commissions 
for inland transport, plant protection and foot and 
mouth disease), give them new names and house 
them in any palace under the sun; it is doubtful 
whether there will be any new sparkle of constructive 
life unless there is a driving force behind them. Indeed, 
with so many “good Europeans” gathered together in 
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one place, it is easy to imagine their vices growing worse, 
not better—the empire builders, like royal mistresses 
who have lost their patron, expanding their little 
domains in the park more jealously than ever, the 
sectarians and cranks waging a new battle of the books 
among the trees, hurling at each other those frightful 
abstract epithets of which they are so fond. Parkinson’s 
law is bad enough at home ; on a European scale it is 
multiplied by a special factor B derived from the tower 
of Babel. If the European bureaucracies are to be, 
in all seriousness, not idle retainers but disciplined 
servants with a practical job, they need to be directed 
with a firm hand by something like a European cabinet. 


* 


In form most of the plethora of European institu- 
tions are already headed by councils of ministers from 
the member countries ; the trouble has been that there 
are too many councils and that some of them have done 
little or nothing at all. Most of them consist of 
the very same men, hopping from meeting to meeting 
and capital to capital. But if the Grand Design is to 
prove more than another empty sketch, the new grand 
council which emerges must become something more 
than the sum of these parts. It must be a policy- 
making body, dovetailing, say, the collective effort in 
atomic development, defence and economic policy ; 
evolving common European policies towards the world 
outside the realm of Europe. Some questions will 
interest only six of the countries, or a dozen, or perhaps 
only three ; the ministers who do not wish to be involved 
can drop out without fuss or formality. The same can 
apply to the parliamentary delegates when the Assembly 
discusses matters which are taboo to them. Thus, the 
Swedes will want to keep clear of military topics. But 
though the council might vary in size, it should remain 
in permanent session and have permanent cabinet offices. 

Already the ministers are being given new specific 
tasks—to run the common market and Euratom, for 
instance ; these will force them into a more continuous 
activity. But there is one institutional change which 
could greatly enhance their stature in a valuable 
broader sense. The titular heads of the council should 
be the prime ministers of Western Europe, who have 
never met together since the war. Their deputies, the 
ministers of finance or foreign affairs, can execute a 
policy, steer it to port, as Mr Thorneycroft’s group is 
doing in Paris for the free trade area. But only the 
heads of governments can set the course. Only they, 
meeting regularly, can carry into the separate national 


cabinets an authoritative European voice ; only they 
can frankly discuss and quickly overcome the deeper 
policy differences, as M. Mollet and Dr Adenauer have 
done with the common market. A council of premiers 
could ensure that the great problems before Western 
Europe, like the Suez Canal and the twisting pattern in 
Eastern Europe, are met by a common European 
policy, within the broad Atlantic framework. Common 
policies are wanted before, not after, an individual 
member of the partnership runs amok to the loss of all. 


So much for the ministers; what about a king ? 
There are some unkind people who hold that M. 
Monnet was altogether too much like the Grand 
Monarch when he slipped from his role of grey emin- 
ence of Europe to the throne of its first shadow state, 
the coal and steel community. The truth is that at 
present an autocratic supranational boss (“ L’Europe, 
c’est moi ”’) could achieve less lasting and solid progress 
towards greater unity in Europe than more flexible and 
modest bodies. But the Grand Design might well have 
a constitutional monarch, a secretary-general of con- 
siderable power as well as tact. His first job as top 
civil servant will be to pull together and discipline the 
sprawling European “ ministries” ; to wrestle with the 
inexorable Parkinson. His second task, still more 
important, will be to keep the ministers on the go, to 
formulate the details of new plans within Europe, to 
suggest the compromises which may form the basis of a 
common foreign policy. He must be able to beard any 
foreign minister in Europe in his national den. A Ham- 
marskjéld of Europe, but with more effective power 
because representing a true community of interest, he 
must play the sort of part M. Spaak hopes for in Nato. 


Once council and secretary-general take on a real 
importance, Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s assembly may become 
more than a mere debating society emitting fine 
resolutions into the blue. It will have policies to criticise, 
an active executive to push and pull. Ministers and 
Assembly will in turn reflect importance on each other, 
until in time national electorates may even wish to exer- 
cise a better control over them through direct votes. 
This is a distant prospect. A palace of Europe could 
still prove as much of a white elephant as the lovely 
museum piece beside Lake Geneva. Yet a new tide of 
awareness of the need for strength through greater unity 
is in flood in all the separate European countries. It 
would be a tragedy if it were dissipated. The setting up 
of a permanent council of the heads of European 
Governments might canalise it to lasting purpose. 
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Notes of the Week 








Handshake at Bermuda 


HE talks at Bermuda, which were beginning as this 
T issue of The Economist went to press, will undoubtedly 
close an unhappy chapter in Anglo-American relations. Mr 
Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan have met to reconcile, not 
te recriminate. But when the warm handshakes, and 
perhaps a reference to a royal visit to the United States, 
have been exchanged, what follows? It is one thing to 
write “ finis ” at the end of a chapter, and to turn the page ; 
it is another to compose the paragraphs that should follow. 
Two men who can look back to a wartime period of working 
partnership are well placed to share their views with each 
other in friendly frankness. But it does not follow that 
their meeting will bring British and American policies any 
closer together than the present trend of events is bringing 
them in any event. 

The Prime Minister arrived at the Mid-Ocean Club with 
a briefcase which, according to most reports, bulged with 
requests—requests that the United States should relax its 
attitude toward China and toward trade with China ; should 
accept the reduction of British manpower in Germany and 
do_more to help reshape Britain’s armed forces for use in 
the age of nuclear weapons and missiles ; and should link 
itself more closely with the military side of the Baghdad 
Pact. It may seem crue] to ask what Mr Macmillan for 
kis part intends to offer (the President, bent on restoring 
the transatlantic partnership, is unlikely to press any such 
question) ; but the question presents itself, nevertheless. 
There is talk of the value to America of British advice and 
experience in Middle Eastern matters, but scant sign of a 
positive and clear-cut British thesis on the re-emerging 
problems of the area. On the contrary, while the Govern- 
ment’s supporters criticise Mr Eisenhower for leaving too 
much to the United Nations, Ministers themselves are show- 
ing a similar disinclination to take the responsibility of 
suggesting any course of action, even to their friends. There 
is a good case for tackling matters at a steady pace rather 
than at a gallop ; but there is no case for merely lying back 
and expecting a cure-all from an ally of whom the Govern- 
ment is so concerned to show itself independent. 


Back to “ Burden-Sharing ” 


OT tiptoeing but slow marching, to the beat of allied 
groans, the British Army is to begin its partial with- 
drawal from the Continent. The statement issued by the 
seven-nation Western European Union after Monday night’s 
flurried meeting of foreign ministers was remarkable for 


the omission of any phrase connoting continental agree- 
ment to the withdrawal. It recorded merely that Britain 
will go ahead with its plans until October, by which time 
WEU hopes to have received and digested a “ new overall 
review of the resources of the alliance ” which it is asking 
Nato to prepare. 

In practice it seems that the French, Germans, Italians 
and Beneluxers, while unconvinced by arguments that 
Rhine Army’s manpower can be reduced without any loss 
of fighting power, are resigned to the prospect of a first cut 
of about ten per cent and hopeful that by October Britain 
may be induced to forgo or moderate its firmly proclaimed 
intention of cutting a further twenty per cent. “ Hopeful ” 
is perhaps too strong a word. The continental allies have 
discovered that Britain’s pledge, given at the time of the 
Paris agreements, not to weaken its forces on the Continent 
against their will, cannot in practice be invoked by a 
Germany which has failed to raise its promised troops and 
a France which has taken most of its troops away to Algeria. 
At Dr Adenauer’s prompting, they are to plunge once more 
into the intricacies of “burden-sharing.” But if the 
experience of Nato’s earlier years is anything to go by, it 
will be a long time before clear formulae for the distribution 
of the defence burden are worked out, and an indefinite 
one before nfost governments take any notice of them. Thus 
the proposed “ overall review ” looks remarkably like a mere 
means of clothing the nakedness of the British action— 
although there is admittedly a case for a more comprehen- 
sive review of resources and goals than Nato’s annual 
routine provided, at a time when so many member countries 
are planning to change the structure of their defences. 

Probably it is from Bermuda rather than from the Atlantic 
Council that both Britain and its continental partners will 
really hope for some easing of their difficulties. After the 
brisk bout on Monday night in London, Mr Macmillan 
can confront Mr Eisenhower with a fact which, if not 
accomplished, is at least accepted. There will be more 
power to the elbow with which he intends, according to all 
reports, to have another shove at the door that Mr Sandys 
pushed against in February—the door to fuller co-operation 
over atomic weapons. 


Tory Horizons 


CONOMICALLY, there were not many hints of policy to 
E come in the Prime Minister’s long-awaited speech at 
Leicester. To give opportunity to “the bold, the strong, 
the adventurous,” Mr Macmillan said, it is necessary to 
leave industry enough to invest in the future, to give indi- 
viduals the chance, not only to save, but to know that their 
savings will keep their value, and to make the Government 
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“ pay as we go.” For what it is worth, these phrases would 
not clash with a budget that gave very little away on April 
oth, concentrated what there was in so-called “ middle-class 
reliefs,” and possibly made some start on the reform of 
company taxation. But Leicester—very properly—was not 
really an evening out for the budget clue-hunter. 

Politically, the speech was undoubtedly a success. Mr 
Macmillan is obviously hugely enjoying his new job. His 
insistence that “ this Britain of ours cannot live on a kind of 
sloppy socialised basis” and that “there is no difference 
between Socialism and Communism except this—Socialism 
is soft, Communism is hard ” was the knockabout stuff some 
Tories had missed since their last leader but one. He also 
made an effective defence of the Rents Bill, by recalling that 
the protests now being made were also levelled at the steps 
taken in the last Parliament to end food rationing. As it 
happens, his remarks on social policy were supplemented 
by an unexpected Tory propagandist success in Westminster 
itself the next day. In reply to Labour’s censure motion 
on the social services, Mr Boyd-Carpenter, not hitherto 
regarded as one of the party’s best orators, struck a bright 
patch of form. His exposition of where the Tories want to 
go was really simple enough: they believe in con- 
centrating social benefits on those who need them, 
and not giving general subsidies to all, rich and poor alike. 
But Mr Boyd-Carpenter not only made this point with 
great effect ; he also exposed the Labour party’s failure 
to work out a social policy of their own—at any rate in 
terms which make financial sense. 

The Pensions Minister gave Tory MPs more to cheer 
about than for a long time past, and these speeches, follow- 
ing Mr Butler’s ambitious approach to prison reform, should 
remind the Tory party that there are wider horizons than 
Clause 9, petrol rationing and endless post-mortems on 
Suez. Unfortunately, over these horizons there are also 
such things as nationalised industries, and strike threats, 
and possible retreats before strike threats ; it will be inter- 
esting to see what the reaction of Tory backbenchers will 
be if there should be a “ railway surrender ” this weekend. 


Selective Withdrawal for Doctors 


HATEVER the final outcome of the dispute over 
doctors’ pay, it will not be a negotiated agreement. 
In fact, Mr Macmillan seems to be going out of his way to 
be as firm and peremptory with them as he can be. The 
increase in pay for junior hospital staffs was not negotiated 
in the appropriate Whitley council, as was promised 
by Lord Salisbury; the ten per cent was decided on 
by the Government. And this week Mr Macmillan said 
that the Government had not yet decided on the amount 
of the interim adjustment for general practitioners, but he 
would announce it in due course. Again, there is no 
question of negotiation, much less arbitration which the 
Government is so strongly urging for other pay claims. 
The doctors are plainly as incensed by this treatment as 
they are by what they regard as the repudiation of the 
Spens reports. The general practitioners, as represented by 
their General Medical Services Committee, are accordingly 
going ahead with their plans for resigning from the health 
service, and the local medical committees will be asked to 
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approve them at a conference to be held on April 3oth. 
Briefly, it is proposed that after that date the British Medical 
Guild should try to obtain the resignation of all health 
service general practitioners. These resignations will be 
put into effect initially in certain selected areas (presumably 
those with a high percentage of resignations) and will come 
into force on October 2nd, three months’ notice having been 
given. In October no fees will be charged—the 
Government in effect being given a last chance—but in 
November standard token fees of §s. a consultation 
and 7s. 6d. a visit will be charged, except where they 
would cause hardship, and patients will be advised to take 
the receipts for these fees to national insurance offices to 
give the Government “an opportunity of refunding the 
sums involved.” If a settlement is not reached “in a 
reasonable time,” doctors will charge full economic fees and 
the areas of withdrawal will be extended. 

The doctors are assured that they will suffer no financial 
loss. There are apparently adequate funds in the “ defence 
trusts,” financed by voluntary levies from doctors from 
national health insurance days onwards, to give them at 
least for the early months their usual health service incomes ; 
and the plan does not appear to envisage a prolonged or 
permanent withdrawal. Even so, it would be a drastic 
and unpleasant step for doctors to take. They and their 
patients will hope that the long notice of withdrawal, and 
an intervening budget that may give some surtax relief, will 
enable the Government to come to an acceptable decision 
before the step is due to be taken. 


The Cypriot Log-Jam 


HE British Government’s readiness to accept Nato con- 
Se over Cyprus could prove to be the beginning 
of the break-up of the Cypriot log-jam. Lord Ismay’s 
offer was made in accordance with the new powers granted 
to its secretary-general by the Nato Council last December ; 
if his good offices are accepted, he can appoint a three-man 
conciliation tribunal from among the heads of delegations 
to Nato. The organisation’s interest in the Cyprus problem 
is clear; the disagreement between Greece and Turkey 
over the future of the island makes nonsense of Nato’s 
defence arrangements in the eastern Mediterranean. More- 
over, this disagreement stems primarily from Turkey’s fears 
for the defence of its southern ports should Cyprus come 
under Greek sovereignty ; those ports are of strategic value 
not only to Turkey but also to Nato as a whole. Unfortun- 
ately the Greek government has immediately rejected Lord 
Ismay’s suggestion, taking its stand on a quite arbitrary and 
indefensible interpretation of the latest UN resolution on 
Cyprus. It is to be hoped that Nato will not be deterred 
from approaching the Greeks all the same and inducing 
them to think again. 

Nato, if it gets the chance, will presumably exert itself 
in the first instance to reconcile in some way the (at present, 
totally opposed) attitudes of the Greek and Turkish govern- 
ments. If that attempt showed signs of being successful, 
Mr Lennox-Boyd must hope that it would smooth the way 
towards agreement with the Cypriots themselves. The hope 
is reasonable ; but in the meantime the Government’s 
response to Eoka’s new truce offer, and to the problem of 
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Archbishop Makarios, remains extremely guarded. Mr 
Lennox-Boyd was content to say of the truce offer that 
Eoka had only offered to “ suspend ” hostilities. He gave a 
“solemn undertaking ”' that the Archbishop would be set 
free to go anywhere except Cyprus if he “would make a 
public statement calling for the cessation of violence.” At 
first sight this does not seem to break much new ground ; 
the Government’s attitude has always been that it could 
neither release the Archbishop nor negotiate with him until 
he had renounced violence. But if Archbishop Makarios 
has hitherto been deterred from making this renunciation 
by the lack of a firm assurance that it would in fact lead to 
his release, Mr Lennox-Boyd’s statement may have opened 
the Archbishop’s prison door wide enough for him to 
emerge. Whether the British Government would then 
negotiate with him remains, for the Cypriots themselves, 
the crucial question. 


For Whom the Canal Tolls 


HERE is a pattern in the behaviour of President Nasser. 

He makes no promises to modify his full claims ; he 
leaves an “ assumption ” of reasonableness in the air. Only 
at the decisive moment, for example when the Israeli forces 
have withdrawn or the Edgar Bonnet is being raised, does 
he present his terms. And then they are usually stiff. 

As Mr Hammarskjéld was about to step on the plane at 
New York to visit Egypt, the Egyptian government issued 
a Note to embassies in Cairo, stating what Egypt had 
“ decided” regarding the Suez Canal. The matter was 
urgent. The United States, Britain, France and Norway 
had for three weeks been awaiting his reply to their proposal, 
transmitted through Mr Hammarskjéld, that the dues be 
paid to the World Bank or to Uno, which would remit half 
to Egypt. The Egyptian Note states clearly that the dues 
must be paid in advance to Egypt “or its nominees ” and 
it will allot a proportion, based on former Suez Canal 
Company practice, for canal development. “Or its 
nominees ” could mean the world bank or Uno ; bux in the 
pattern of President Nasser’s behaviour, this is unlikely. 

Nor does the Egyptian Note mention the six principles 
which the Security Council approved as a basis for a Suez 
Canal settlement on October 13th. What has happened to 
these ? Mr Hammarskjéld wrote to Dr Fawzi on 
October 24th, expressing what he took them to mean in 
practice. This was before the Anglo-French ultimatum. Dr 
Fawzi replied on November 2nd that Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
framework was “sufficiently wide to make a further 
exploration for a possible basis for negotiation . . . worth 
trying” ; he only excepted a sub-clause by which any 
party to the canal agreement would be given the right to 
redress its own wrongs if arbitration failed to ensure its 
rights. This reply was taken to mean that the six principles 
provided a basis for a settlement ; but reports from Egypt 
suggest that President Nasser considers that the Anglo- 
French invasion wiped out the Uno efforts at settlement, 
despite the fact that Dr Fawzi replied after the bombing 
had started. 

It is in keeping with this view that President Nasser 
should now have “ decided” what to do about the canal. 
Nor is there much left to decide, once the canal dues are 
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paid to Egypt. It will have the pilots, the administration 
and the dues ; and as for freedom of navigation, this is 
simply promised once more. The maritime powers must 
decide what they will do about it quickly, because the canal is 
open to small ships already, and may be open to all shipping 
on April roth. The only weapons available against Egypt, 
if President Nasser does consider the whole matter settled 
on his terms, are a boycott of the canal, or a general 
economic and financial boycott. It is unlikely that even the 
18 nations of SCUA would agree to forgo the use of the 
canal indefinitely. And would President Eisenhower, with 
his “ doctrine ” in mind, be willing to keep Egypt’s dollars 
in the deep freeze ? Mr Macmillan should be putting this 
question at Bermuda. 


Kuwait Pipelines and Frontiers 


HE Iraq Petroleum Company -and the Iraqi govern- 

ment want a pipeline to Kuwait to take oil from Zubair, 
on the Basra oilfield, to the sea near Mina el-Ahmadi. The 
Kuwait government wants a pipeline to bring it fresh 
water from the Shatt-el-Arab in Iraq, In these circum- 
stances it would seem reasonable to assume that agreement 
can be reached between the company and Kuwait for the 
oil pipe, and between the Iraq government and Kuwait for 
the water, and that the agreements will be reached simul- 
taneously. This may happen. It is, however, premature 
to assume that Kuwaiti approval for the oil pipeline is just 
around the corner. 

The draft agreement prepared by IPC has not yet been 
negotiated, and there is no certainty that its terms will be 
readily acceptable to the Sheikh of Kuwait and his Supreme 
Council of his relatives. If they are not accepted by the 
end of the month, the “dead” month-long period of the 
Moslem fast of Ramadan will have arrived ; and after it 
half the council is likely to leave Kuwait to avoid the heat 
of the summer. 

There is also the very old dispute between Iraq and 
Kuwait regarding frontier demarcation. If there are to be 
pipelines, the two states need to know just where their 
respective responsibilities for the pipelines begin and end. 
Presumably, too, in the case of the oil pipe the transit dues 
will depend on the length of line inside Kuwait. So far it has 
not been possible to draw a frontier acceptable to both states. 
The matter is under discussion ; some sort of settlement on 
this point must have priority over the pipeline agreements. 


Changed Outlook for Prisons ? 


oT very long ago, debates on prison reform could be 
N read only with despair: not only because so much 
needs to be done and there is so little money to do it with, 
but also because there has seemed to be so little realisation 
by the Government of what is needed. Last summer, 
however, in a House of Lords debate, Lord Mancroft 
showed that at last the Home Office had a junior Minister 
who was taking a personal interest in prison conditions and 
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who realised that statistical replies to criticisms were not 
enough. Last week, a House of Commons debate showed 
that this changed official attitude towards the subject was 
even more apparent in the new Secretary of State. 

Mr Butler did not avoid hard facts and figures: the 
reduction in the number of prisoners sleeping three in a 
cell ; the prison building programme, which in five years’ 
time will provide 1,500 places; the improved recruiting 
of prison staff. But much more important was his 
appreciation of less tangible factors. For instance, he 
pronounced himself shocked by the small amount—{12,000 
—spent in the last nine years on research into the penal 
system and its effects. Scientific assessment of the present 
tendency to impose longer sentences, of the value of correc- 
tive training and preventive detention, is badly needed. A 
similar assessment is also needed whenever experiments 
are undertaken in individual prisons. Mr Butler mentioned 
Norwich prison, where the prison officers are assigned to 
small groups of prisoners and encouraged to look upon them 
in much the same way as social workers do their problem 
cases. This individual casework approach may be extended 
to other small prisons ; but it would clearly be an advantage 
if its value in preventing recidivism could be established—or 
disproved—before the experiment is generally adopted. 

The blend of idealism and realism that prevailed 
throughout Mr Butler’s speech was perhaps shown to best 
effect in his reference to prisoners’ earnings. Some increase 
is about to be made: the “ beginner’s rate ” of 1od. a week 
for the first eight weeks is to be doubled, and the maximum 
will be raised. But Mr Butler looked much farther forward 
than this. He visualised a prisoner being able to earn 
enough to save a sum for his discharge, and even to pay 
for his keep and maintain his family. This was looking very 
far ahead indeed ; but the distinction of the debate was 
that it was the Home Secretary, not a backbencher, who 
was being idealistic and wondering whether in this matter 
England should not “ give an example to others.” 


Zik Wins Under Pressure 


R AZIKIWE has led his party, the National Council 
D of Nigeria and the Cameroons, to ite expected victory 
in the Eastern Region elections. But he has not done nearly 
as well as most people had anticipated. He will probably 
have 64 seats in a House of 84, against 72 previously ; 
though he may hope that after the elections some successful 
opposition candidates may join, or rejoin, the NCNC. 

But it is clear that Mr Awolowo’s Action Group party, 
based on the Western Region and bitterly opposed to Dr 
Azikiwe, has done well ; with thirteen members it is now an 
effective opposition which has made good its claim to be 
an all-Nigeria national party. The voting has, however, 
been significantly tribal ; the NCNC has lost seats in non- 
Ibo areas, and is even more than before an Ibo party ; the 
Action Group has mainly won support where the Yoruba 
influence is effective and anti-Ibo feeling intense. Part of 
the NCNC losses may be attributed to the deal by which 
Dr Azikiwe, to get his supporters to agree to a general 
election rather than resign himself after the Foster-Sutton 
report had criticised him, forced the constituencies to accept 
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again the existing NCNC sitting members, however unpopu- 
lar they had become personally with their constituents. 
The bank report, which condemned Dr Azikiwe’s 
behaviour as a minister, has in reality had little effect, 
except in Mr Eyo’s constituency. There the NCNC was 
soundly thrashed, and Mr Eyo, who started the crisis by 
his attacks on Dr Azikiwe for his dealings with the African 
Continental bank, has been triumphantly returned. Here 
and there, perhaps, easterners have felt uneasy about the 
report’s strictures on the public morality of their region. 
But Dr Azikiwe made great play in his speeches and mani- 
festos with the admission in the report that his “ main 
object was to liberalise credit.” What this conveyed to 
voters who only heard it translated into Ibo, and indeed 
into far more limited local vernaculars, baffles conjecture. 


The Law and the Obscene 


N London it is perfectly easy to buy really smutty books: 
more. than any city it is the home of those specialised 
bookshops in which the works of Zola lie next to Histories 
of Flagellation, and the Decameron rubs bare shoulders 
with what the trade calls “ Art Photos.” But every now and 
again magistrates order the destruction as obscene of 
famous classics, and only recently works of the well-known 
French playwright Jean Genét were seized by the customs. 
In 1954 five publishers were prosecuted for obscene libel, 
the legal name for disseminating dirty books. Two were 
fined, two were acquitted, and in the other case two juries 
failed to agree on the vital question whether the book had 
a tendency to corrupt. 

The present law of obscenity is an outdated muddle, 
making no distinction between literature and plain porno- 
graphy. Magistrates, confronted with the contents of a 
dirty bookshop, have to order the destruction of the good 
along with the bad, and in the confusion bookshops 
which are evidently breaking the law are unmolested. At 
the same time printers and publishers, -uncertain whether 
the law is to be applied, are over-cautious about what 
they bring out, so that good books are either lost to the 
English reader or smuggled in from France. There are 
respectable arguments for doing away with the censorship 
altogether, since there is no particular evidence that those 
who buy “ corrupting ” literature are any more corrupt after 
reading it than before ; but, if there is to be a censorship, it 
must be both workable and not too far behind public 
opinion. 

Yet another private member’s bill on the subject—pre- 
pared by the Society of Authors with the help of Sir Alan 
Herbert—is to be introduced into the Commons this session. 
It would make it necessary for the producers of a book to 
know it to be obscene, and “ wilfully and knowingly ” to 
disseminate it, before they could be convicted. The courts 
would receive expert evidence about its quality, which 
would help the judges provided that the critics refrained 
from squabbling. These provisions would protect those 
who publish erotic books in the belief that they are of 
literary or other merit. All prosecutions would be subject 


to the approval of the Attorney-General, which would stan- 
dardise practice throughout the country ; authors and pub- 
lishers would be entitled to be represented when booksellers 
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are charged with selling their books ; and no book could be 
destroyed by the customs without a magistrate’s order. The 
coming of new and liberal voices to the Home Office gives 
the society hope that their bill may have a smooth passage, 
and their hopes are increased by the fact that the new 


Under-Secretary was a sponsor of an earlier version 
of the bill. 


Family Planning for China 


NTIL fairly recently the family was the main exception 
U to the communist predilection for planning. The 
Chinese did not differ in this respect from the Russians. 
When the startling results of the previous year’s census 
were published in 1954 (claiming a total population of 601.9 
million, of whom 582.6 million lived on the mainland ; 
7.6 million in Formosa; and 11.7 million abroad) the 
Chinese dismissed as “ Malthusian nonesense ” any outside 
suggestions that such a pressure of population might be 
an obstacle on the road to prosperity ; they even argued 
that fertility must be encouraged. Now, however; the line 
has changed completely. At the last meeting of the 
People’s Consultative Conference Mrs Li Teh-chuan, the 
minister of health, made an impassioned plea for birth 
control. If the campaign begun a year ago for disseminating 
contraceptive measures was not rapidly expanded, she 
argued, many women would resort to abortion and sterilisa- 
tion, which are now freely permitted. 

Probably the volte-face was inevitable, granted the 
stupendous fertility rate in China, where the “ passion of 
the sexes ” is as formidable in its statistical effects as when 
Malthus used the phras?. A sample survey in a Shanghai 
factory showed that 17 per cent of the women were preg- 
nant twice within a year, and §3 per cent once a year. “In 
one Shanghai mill of 7,000 male and female workers, the 
women workers of the factory produced 7,000 children 
in seven years.” As the improvement in the health services 
has reduced “ natural checks,” it is claimed that China’s 
population is increasing at the rate of about 15 million, 
or 2.5 per cent, a year. 

The Chinese communists have not abandoned Marx for 
Malthus. But they have had to realise what a barrier this 
pressure of population places in the path of the rapid 
economic development which they seek. Hence Mrs Li 
Teh-chuan is now permitted to proclaim in flat contradic- 
tion of earlier Chinese declarations of faith, that without 
the planning of childbirth China cannot “free itself from 
poverty, become prosperous, rich and strong.” 


Hungary’s Un-anniversary 


HE Hungarian national day, March 15th, was celebrated 

by the Kadar regime, by the police, the armed forces 

and the official press—but not by the Hungarian people. In 

the circumstances, their abstention was the most effective 

demonstration they could give of their support for the ideals 
proclaimed by Kossuth 109 years ago. 

For days before March 15th the regime had been twitch- 
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ing nervously and preparing for the worst. Thousands of 
potential troublemakers were arrested. (The large concen- 
tration camp at Kistarcsa, near Budapest, which was closed 
down in 1953, has been reopened.) Soldiers, police and 
armed workers’ guards patrolled Budapest and stood about 
at street corners. The day was officially a national holiday, 
but in order to frustrate plans for silent demonstrations, it 
was proclaimed a normal working day in factories and 
offices. The citizens of Budapest retaliated by ostentatiously 
keeping themselves to themselves. The elaborate display of 
the regime’s armed strength was reduced to ludicrous anti- 
climax. Celebrations in which the whole country should 
have joined shrank to three brief, virtually secret and closely 
guarded ceremonies at which none of the communist leaders 
dared to make a speech. 

March 15th is safely past, but there is no plain sailing 
in front of Mr Kadar. The gulf between his government 
and the mass of the Hungarian people has been demon- 
strated once more. Although the regime is trying hard to 
win over the peasants, in other ways it is drifting back to 
a policy of pure repression. The sudden appearance of 
an article by an old stalinist, Joszef Revai, in which he main- 
tained that Mr Rakosi and Mr Geroe deserved much less 
blame than Mr Imre Nagy, and the subsequent appearance 
of articles criticising Mr Revai, may be signs of the conflict 
over what to do next that is now going on inside the regime. 
In any case, the real decision will be taken in Moscow where 
Mr Kadar is now having talks with the Russians. If he 
returns with promises of substantial Russian economic aid, 
his efforts to rebuild the shattered Hungarian economy may 
still be seriously hamstrung by the passive hostility of the 
Hungarian people. He may try to overcome that hostility 
by including some unimpressive non-communists in his 
government. Negotiations to that effect are believed to be 
going on; but more would be needed to reconcile Mr 
Kadar and the Hungarians. 


Closer Look at Graduates’ Salaries 


HE PEP study, published last autumn, of the employ- 

ment of graduates has now been supplemented by a 
closer inquiry* into the salaries paid to a sample of graduates 
in industrial jobs. Starting salaries have risen substantially 
over the period covered ; for arts graduates from an average 
of £444 per annum in 1950-51 to £500-£760 in 1954, for 
scientists and technologists from £500 and £434 respectively 
to £§50-£775. A less obvious but significant development 
is the change in the relative earning positions of arts 
graduates and others during the years following recruitment. 
Those arts graduates who remained with their first 
employer suffered, on average, a relative loss, their average 
salaries being £715 as against £733 for scientists and £719 
for technicians ; these figures, however, conceal a wide 
spread, the higher-paid arts men doing better than their 
counterparts in science and technology and the lower-paid 
doing worse. When there had been a change of employ- 
ment, the arts graduates did considerably better than others. 
For promotion in the managerial hierarchy, the evidence 
" * Salaries of Graduates in Industry. 22 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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Eurafrica and the Commonwealth 


HE British desire for freer trade in 

Europe has always been conditioned 
by the wish to preserve traditional trade 
ties with the Commonwealth. To do this 
the British plan for the free trade area 
was from the start attended by two vital 
qualifications: that both the Common- 
wealth and agriculture should be ex- 
cluded from the scheme. With the 
Commonwealth left out, British industry 
would retain intact the preferences it 
enjoyed in Commonwealth markets. 
With agriculture out, the Commonwealth 
would keep in turn its preferences in 
Britain, for most of these applied to 
food and drink—New Zealand cheese 
and butter, South African wine. These 
conditions preserved the substance of 
the Ottawa system. 

Today the British Government is once 
more in anxious consultation with some 
of the Commonwealth countries, for both 
principles have been put in question by 
the decision of the six countries which 
are setting up a common market to bring 
their own overseas territories into the 
scheme. The Italian and Dutch terri- 
tories, Algeria, the French colonies 
and probably the newly independent 
states of Morocco and Tunisia will 
be linked with the common market in 
three ways. They will benefit from 
investment capital, mainly from 
Germany ; they will extend the prefer- 
ences which they already give to the 
mother country to the other five 
members of the Union ; and finally they 
and the Belgian Congo will benefit in 
turn from a system of new preferences 
in the European market. The Europeans 
now plan to do in their own territories 
what Britain and the Commonwealth did 
at Ottawa. 

This new development makes the 
original solution—to omit the Common- 
wealth—an unhappy one for many 
Commonwealth exporters. Some 17 
per cent of the exports of the whole 
Commonwealth in 1955 went to Euro- 
pean countries other than Britain— 
mostly to the common market countries; 
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and over a fifth ‘of the exports of 
Britain’s remaining colonies and depen- 
dencies normally do so. The new pre- 
ferences will be a painful new handicap 
to these exports. Not all of them will 
suffer. Hongkong’s light industries are 
unlikely to feel African competition for 
some time. Jute and cotton, the staple 
exports of Pakistan, may escape tariffs ; 
sO may most metals and minerals. But 
there are to be severe preferential 
tariffs on a number of vegetable products 
—9 per cent on cocoa, for instance, 
others on coffee and vegetable oils, and 
perhaps even rubber; these will cer- 
tainly hit those British African terri- 
tories whose exports are directly com- 
petitive with the equatorial territories of 
France and Belgium. As much as 21 
per cent of the exports of Ghana, 
Nigeria, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda 
together went to the six countries in 
1955. Most of this total consisted of 
the key vegetable products, like coffee, 
cocoa, and vegetable oils to which pre- 
ferences will apply. Ghana, in par- 
ticular, sent over a quarter of its exports 
to the six countries; most of this was 
cocoa. 

There will be other lesser sufferers 
outside this equatorial belt. South 
African fruit may feel the competition of 
North Africa; West Indian bananas 
that of the Congo ; even Malayan rubber 
may be at a disadvantage. Common- 
wealth concern is less, perhaps, with the 
present—when Africa, for instance, 
produces only a sixth as much rubber 
as Malaya—than with the future, when 
both the needs of Europe and the output 
of French and Belgian Africa may have 
grown enormously. 


The Liberal Solution 


The most obvious liberal solution for 
the problem is to include the Common- 
wealth in the free trade area after all. 
But this is hardly practical politics. 
Canada, for one, would certainly not be 
willing to establish a preference in 
favour of all Europe against the United 
States. New Zealand is hardly likely to 
surrender the security of its market in 
Britain in return for a dog-fight with the 
Danes in Europe. The number of 
Commonwealth countries who may wish 
to join may be severely limited. 

The “broad” solution has another 
snag. It would extinguish the prefer- 
ences which Britain enjoys in the 
Commonwealth, or extend them, at any 
rate, to our European competitors. 
As it happens, if the main Dominions, 
especially Australia and New Zealand, 
stay outside the free trade area, the bulk 
of preferences will be preserved, for the 
preferences which Britain is given by the 
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colonies are insignificant. But it will 
not be easy to draw a line between 
“insiders” and “outsiders.” It can 
hardly run between colonies and 
dominions, for the dominion of Ghana, 
for one, will be one of the chief 
sufferers from the new preferences and 
might wish to come inside a broader 
free trade area. 

Even if only a few Commonwealth 
countries join the area without con- 
ditions, there will still be one great 
drawback. The second principle 
designed to preserve imperial prefer- 
ence—the exclusion of agriculture—will 
have been jettisoned. The Dutch, 
Italians and French are already loudly 
attacking the British stand on agricul- 
ture. And the Danes are anxious for 
agriculture to be in the free trade area, 
not only because they provide the British 
breakfast but because they may other- 
wise be shut out from the German 
market by the high common market 
tariff wall. Britain can hardly continue 
to protect New Zealand butter from the 
Danes and Dutch, when the common 
market is opening its doors to Ghanian 
cocoa. 


Bilateral Agreements 


If the substance of imperial prefer- 
ence is to be preserved in both Britain 
and the Commonwealth, the two first 
principles—exclusion of agriculture and 
of the Commonwealth—may have to be 
retained after all. Bilateral agreements 
with Britain, say, to ease the way for 
Dutch and Italian fruit and vegetables 
when those from the southern hemi- 
sphere are out of season, might assuage 
the European farmers a little. And 
bilateral arrangements between the six 
and the chief Commonwealth sufferers, 
like Ghana, may go some way to resolve 
the new problems created by Eurafrica. 
But parts of the Commonwealth will 
still suffer from it, and European farmers 
are far from reconciled to Britain’s 
stubborn stand on agriculture. 
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suggests, the arts man is better placed than the scientist or 
technologist. One must say “suggests” rather than 
“demonstrates” ; the sample is small, the period short, 
and there is no analysis of positions held to match that of 
earnings. The authors, however, feel justified in uttering 
the warning that current salary and promotion policy “ is 
not well calculated to encourage” that influx of able 
students to the science and technical faculties that industry 
so badly needs. 

Salary policy and promotion policy are, however, two 
different questions. More light may be thrown in PEP’s 
forthcoming book, “Graduates in Industry,” on a matter 
mot touched on here, except remotely by implication: 
that is, the relative capacities of the technically-trained and 
the arts-trained graduates for the essentially human job of 
management. It is a constant theme of current manage- 
ment study that interest in people and a capacity to deal 
with them is—especially if conditions of full employment— 
a sine qua non of managerial success. Do science and 
technology perhaps selectively attract those less gifted in 
human relations ? Or—a likelier guess—does the ferocious, 
nose-to-the-grindstone concentration of scientific and 
technical training produce, in those undergoing it, an 
atrophy of the social skills not suffered by the easier-going 
arts man ? Either way, a remedy for the troubles treated in 
this pamphlet needs to be sought less in industry itself 
than in the educational process—to produce within either 
kind of discipline well-rounded human beings. 


Votes and Shares in Central Africa 


WO-THIRDS of the vote at elections, and copper shares 
at two-thirds of their market price, seems to be the 
new formula for African advancement in the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The proposal about votes—a 
scheme for a “ fractional franchise ”»—has been put forward 
by the Tredgold Commission ; it is recommended for 
Southern Rhodesia only, but it is clearly the prototype of 
a more liberal franchise for the federation. It is designed 
to give the Africans greater influence in elections conducted 
on a common roll, but insufficient voting power either 
to put in an all-black parliament or to dictate which of 
two white candidates shall get in. This is to be done by 
dividing the common roll into two tiers, one with high 
qualifications for registration, one with low. Electors on 
both would vote for the same candidates, but the number 
of votes cast by the low-qualification roll would never be 
allowed to exceed half the number cast on the high-qualifi- 
cation roll ; if they did, these special votes would be pro- 
portionately scaled down between the candidates. The only 
way that African votes could amount to more than a third 
of the total would be for Africans to qualify for the high- 
qualification as well as the low-qualification roll. This 
must await the spread of wealth and education among 
Africans. Thus it is intended to secure a breathing space 
for white supremacy at the polls. 
The spread of such an African propertied class 
could be helped by the employee share - purchase 
scheme now proposed by the Rhodesian Selection 
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Trust. The firm offers to pay half of any sum 
invested in its ordinary shares bought by its em- 
ployees (white or black) who are above a certain salary 
level—which would include its better-off and upgraded 
African mineworkers and staff. (Presumably they would 
agree not to resell.) It is another ingenious and forward- 
looking scheme, and in philosophy fits well into the Tred- 
gold concept of gradually increasing African influence. But 
it is vital that neither scheme should set the qualification 
for African participation too high. The schemes must offer 
a real chance to Africans to draw level with Europeans in 
wealth and citizenship. If they do not, they play into the 
hands of the African extremists. 


Mr Sukarno Plays for Time 


RESIDENT SUKARNO is apparently determined not to admit 
defeat. With all the Indonesian islands except Java in 
revolt even Dr Sastroamidjojo, who had clung so tenaciously 
to the premiership, resigned last week. But the president, 
instead of seizing the moment to attempt a settlement that 
would check the disintegration of Indonesia and give some 
hope of stable government, asked Mr Suwirjo—like Mr 
Sastroamidjojo, a left-wing member of the Nationalist party 
(PNI)—to form a government that would either include 
the communists or exclude both the communists and 
the moderate Moslem party, Masjumi. Mr Suwirjo, who 
is chairman of the PNI and a veteran of the revolutionary 
period, has refused the premiership on grounds of ill-health, 
but he has agreed to try to arrange a workable coalition. 
His task seems to be impossible unless the president will 
give him a free hand. The Masjumi have refused to serve 
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with the communists, and unless the Masjumi are included, 


the fourth major party, Nahdatul Ulama, will not join the 
government. 


* 


Possibly President Sukarno is merely playing for time in 
which to reach a settlement with the rebel military leaders. 
These, with the exception of Colonel Hussein, the ruler 
of Central Sumatra, have come to Jakarta to discuss the 
situation with General Nasution, the chief of staff, and to 
agree on what terms they will return to their allegiance. 
Their official spokesman is reported to have said that the 
army was prepared to extend its influence from matters 
purely military to the political field—a belated announce- 
ment in view of its activities over the past five years, but 
still a sinister portent for the future. It seems clear that 
whatever instructions the president may give Mr Suwirjo, 
it is the rebel army leaders who hold the key. If they 
succeed in agreeing among themselves on the government 
and constitution that they want, it is hard to see how 
President Sukarno can stand against them. 


Young Revolutionaries in Cuba 


HE comic-opera gallantry of student revolutionaries has 
been seriously harassing Cuba’s military rulers for 
some months. Last week’s attempt by university students 
to storm the presidential palace in Havana and kidnap 
President Batista was brutally crushed. But other youth 
movements have been wilier. A few months ago a former law 
student, Fidel Castro, sailed from Mexico with 82 com- 
panions in a private yacht and invaded the south east tip of 
Cuba. Although his band was almost wiped out, Sefior 
Castro and a few survivors went to ground in the swampy 
jungle of Sierra Maestra near Santiago de Cuba. From there 
he has been directing a maquis operation fierce enough to 
keep a large part of President Batista’s army busy 500 miles 
from Havana. As well as these spectacular gestures, revolu- 
tionaries keep Cuba in a state of unpleasant tension by bomb 
explosions and sabotage in the towns and by arson in the 
sugar fields. A tight 
press censorship has 
boomeranged on the 
government by pro- 
ducing exaggerated 
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cracy, a new deal 
for Cuba, and better 
jobs for themselves. 
President _ Batista, 
though he retains 
the trappings of 
democracy, came to power by a very slick military coup 
before the 1952 elections, when he feared that if he fought 
constitutionally he might lose. Until the young men started 
to harass him, the President was not expected to have any 
trouble in holding office until the next elections at the end of 
1958. Indeed, his position was strong. Backed by the Cuban 
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army, he has the cordial support of business interests in the 
United States ; the high price of sugar is making the island 
unusually prosperous ; the political opposition is divided 
and its leaders discredited or in exile. He has even patched 
up the quarrel with his old enemy General Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic. But the forces against him are getting 
stronger. Admittedly he cannot be overthrown while he has 
army support, but it has begun to appear possible that the 
army itself may decide that it would be politic to choose a 
more popular leader. 


A Swiss System for Mauritius? 


HE half-million heterogeneous people of Mauritius are 
7 edging towards self-government, and the Colonial Office 
is landed with the usual thankless job of trying to make the 
two and two of democracy and minority protection add 
up to a peaceful five. The island was originally a French 
possession, and French traditions and culture are jealously 
preserved by the Franco-Mauritians and Creoles. But the 
Indians, first imported as indentured labour, now outnumber 
other racial groups by two to one, and dominate the 
Mauritian Labour party. 

The first elections with universal adult suffrage are due 
in August, 1958. A 
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represented in the 
Legislative Council. The Labour party, being the one really 
well-organised big political party in the island, was against 
the idea; and by boycotting the Executive Council (or 
cabinet) elections last September, hinted heavily at a future 
policy of non co-operation. As this would have been a 
hopeless start along the road to self-government the Colonial 
Secretary has revised his proposals. 

Under the new proposals, Mauritians are to vote by the 
ordinary British method if an independent three-man com- 
mission finds that it is possible to demarcate 40 single 
member constituencies, so drawn as to ensure adequate 
representation for the minorities. If the commission finds 
that Mauritius cannot be split in this way—and the Colonial 
Office is very sceptical—the Swiss method of multi-member 
party list voting is to be adopted instead. This system is 
a fair compromise between the PR method proposed last 
year and the simple majority system ; votes are counted 
both for parties and for individuals, so that an efficient 
minority can secure good representation. The right-wing 
Parti Mauricien has grudgingly agreed to the Swiss system. 
The Labour party has not yet committed itself ; after its 
success in making the Colonial Secretary change his mind, 
it may be feeling a little cocksure. 
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Motor Industry’s Profits 


Sir—Your company note last week on 
Ford Motor profits refers to “an indus- 
try that uses capital as heavily as motor 
manufacture does.” The motor industry 
indeed uses a great deal of capital, but 
in relation to its turnover uses much less 


than most. The following figures are 
illuminating : 
Ford Vauxhall 
1955 1954 1955 
Sales £000's......... 151,548 66,631 75,113 
Total net assets used 
in operations £000’s 34,632 15,609 21,431 
Ratio of sales to net 
assets used ....... 4.39 4.26 3.52 


The capital account of both companies, 
and particularly that of Vauxhall at the 
end of 1955, included large expenditures 
not yet in production. It is clear that the 
ratio of sales to capital is much higher 
than in most heavy capital industries. 
Even if the capital used by the com- 
ponent suppliers is added, the ratio is 
still impressive. 

This important characteristic of motor 
car production, which it shares with 
other mass-production industries, is not 
generally appreciated.—Yours faithfully, 
London, S.W.1 GEORGE WANSBROUGH 


Erosion of the Tax Base 


Smr—One acknowledges the justice of 
much that was said in your two recent 
articles, but they contained little recog- 
nition of the powerful reverse process 
which, operating continuously over the 
past two decades, has more than counter- 
acted this type of erosion and leaves the 
true tax base much more widely spread 
than it was immediately before the war. 

I refer to the great erosion of dis- 
posable incomes caused by the operation 
of inflation in conjunction with wholly 
inadequate adjustments of the tax 
exemptions and allowances. In 1938-39, 
the minimum exemption for earnings 
(single personal allowance plus earned 
income relief) was £125 ; in 1956-57, it 
is £180. In 1938-39, the surtax exemp- 
tion was £2,000 ; today, it is the same. 
If the present-day pound is worth about 
6s. 8d. only in terms of 1938-39 money, 
then by prewar standards we now begin 
to pay income tax when we earn more 
than about 23s. weekly, and surtax when 
our incomes rise beyond some £670. 

If prewar standards were real stan- 
dards, we shall not get back to reality 
until the single personal allowance 
approaches {£400 (with proportionate 
increases in the other allowances), and 
the surtax exemption rises from £2,000 
to £5,000-£6,000. If adjustments of this 
order were made, one trembles to think 
what rates of income tax and surtax 
would be required to maintain the 


present yield. But it might then be 
realised that Government expenditure 
needs pruning by more than a £100 
million or so.—Yours faithfullly, 

London, E.C.2 J. E. TALBoT 


Doctors and Their Like 


Sir—In the interests of accuracy may I 
point out that the sum which you give 
as the average earnings of a general 
practitioner, namely, £2,222 per annum, 
includes the 8 per cent which the 
government pays towards the doctors’ 
pension funds ? I do not think that any 
of the figures for other salaries include 
a similar amount, and therefore, in order 
to make them comparable, about £160 
should be deducted from the GP’s total, 
bringing it to around £2,060.—Yours 
faithfully, W. N. LEAK 
Winsford, Cheshire 


Preparatory School 


Srr—In your article of March 9th you 
stated that schools in membership with 
the Incorporated Association of Prepa- 
ratory Schools were not expelled imme- 
diately after their recognition as efficient 
by the minister had been withdrawn. 

I think, therefore, I should explain 
that the ministry is not willing to inform 
the secretary of our association in the 
event of the minister’s withdrawal of 
recognition from schools in our member- 
ship. The list of independent schools 
recognised by the ministry is published 
only every two years, which again is a 


great handicap in ensuring that all 
our members’ schools continue to 
receive the minister’s recognition.— 


Yours faithfully, R. J. S. Curtis, 

Incorporated Association 

Hastings of Preparatory Schools 
* 


Smr—Your fair appraisal of the prepa- 
ratory school will have been read with 
much agreement by many preparatory 
school headmasters. We are all con- 
cerned about the future of our schools, 
and we realise that only the best will 
survive. 

By and large we ourselves know what 
are the best schools. We meet regularly 
at conferences, both local and general, 
and we are not slow to distinguish the 
better of our colleagues. Schools, how- 
ever, will survive, not because they are 
good schools, but because they are 
thought to be good by the fee-paying 
parents. How can they decide ? Here 


lies my only criticism of your article, 
which suggests that those schools are 
best which win the most scholarships. 

I write as the headmaster of a school 
which does appear frequently in the 
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scholarship lists of the Public Schools 
Year Book. It is not, therefore, a case 
of sour grapes which leads me to assert 
that this is but one of many criteria, and 
one which may well be misleading. 
Readers of The Economist will pre- 
sumably relate numbers of scholarships 
to the size of the school: others may not. 
It is at least possible that some schools 
make a point of producing scholars to 
the detriment of the average boy. There 
are less obvious pitfalls. Schools with 
a good “scholarship record” tend to 
attract the more able boy, who might 
easily be equally successful elsewhere. 
Much depends on the geography of the 
school’s normal catchment area, and the 
profession of its typical parent ; a learned 
clientele is likely to have intelligent and 
academically minded children. 

Payment (of salaries) by result went 
out of the educational system many years 
ago; it would be a pity if it were 
replaced by payment (of fees) by 
examination results. A public school 
scholar is indeed a silk purse, and we are 
to blame if we try to make one of unsuit- 
able material—not if we fail to do so.— 
Yours faithfully, HEADMASTER 


Black and White 


Sir—The emphasis of the article in your 
issue of March 2nd was on the situation 
in South Africa, but its conclusions have 
a particular application to the Central 
African Federation. 

The discrimination which already 
exists here has led the Africans to 
organise themselves into several dis- 
tinct bodies, which are in no way 
united but which are seen by many 
Europeans as _ indicating, in their 
several ways, the desire of the African 
to achieve domination. Though some 
of these organisations have liberal 
leaders, others are led by men to whom 
compromise and conciliation mean little, 
and power a great deal. Their activities 
have caused the emergence of organised 
racialist groups among the Europeans, 
which have small representation as yet 
in legislatures, but will eventually appeal 
to the electorate on platforms of con- 
tinued white authority, with small 
concessions. It is unfortunate, but by 
no means unusual, that the calibre of the 
absolute extremist on either side is 
incredibly low. The effect of this situa- 
tion must be greatest on existing govern- 
ments which may feel compelled, 
whatever the liberal nature of their 
personal beliefs or public programmes, 
to consider that to remain in power they 
must modify their liberalism. 

It is the dedicated task of the Capri- 
corn Africa Society to combat these 
tendencies now, to induce habits of 
co-operation and tolerance in every 
sphere and to create an atmosphere in 
which politics can be conducted on a 
multi-racial basis. Without the aid of 
demagogy, we have already achieved a 
great deal: liberal opinion of all races 
is with us and we consider ourselves 
to be the one means by which the “ stark 
black and white contest ” can be eased. 
—Yours faithfully, P. C. JACKSON 
The Capricorn Africa Society 
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Transport Control in the War 


INLAND TRANSPORT: History of the 
Second World War, United Kingdom Civil 
Series. 

By C. I. Savage. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 695 pages. 
47s. 6d. 


B* ten years’ digging in Ministry files, 
the official historian has extracted 
everything that can throw light upon the 
development of transport policy and 
organisation during the war. Such a 
volume about the first world war would 
have saved us from serious misconcep- 
tions and errors. Mr Savage has arranged 
this immense mass of detail in a form 
that makes his book both a narrative of 
important events and a record of many 
minor impacts of war on ordinary life. 
Matters so diverse as the attempt to 
prohibit the carriage of cut flowers by 
rail and the training of women to man 
canal barges find their place. The 
scheme of the series treats coastwise 
shipping as part of inland transport and 
tankers as part of oil supply. Shipping 
men may regret this dictate of logic, 
cutting across the unity of shipping, but 
they will find generous recognition of the 
achievement of coastwise shipping. 

The central theme round which Mr 
Savage groups his comments and 
arranges his narrative is the growth of 
a double control: over the machine of 
inland transport; and over a planning 
machinery for matching demands with 
resources. Before the war the Govern- 
ment had accepted the assurances of the 
railway companies that they could cope 
with doubled traffic in war conditions, 
including the diversion of shipping to 
the west coast ports. Individually, the 
ports in the west coast could receive a 
large influx of traffic and it was not 
realised that any aggregate of theoretic- 
ally possible movement through ports or 
by rail should be heavily discounted. 
Everyone allowed for damage by 
enemy action (repaired with astonishing 
speed and resourcefulness by the railway 
engineers); but no one allowed suffi- 
ciently for the delays and congestion at 
junctions and in marshalling yards likely 
to result from changes, or (as in South 
Wales) reversals, of normal traffic flows. 

For some time the assumption of a 
surplus of railway carrying capacity was 
accepted by the Ministry of Transport 
and by the Government, whose financial 
agreement of February 1940 with 
the railways was based on the sup- 
posed advantages of providing the com- 
panies with an incentive to attract traffic. 
The companies had indeed rejected pro- 
posals that additional facilities should be 
provided in anticipation of war. Experi- 





ence soon began to expose this fallacy. 
Mr Savage is rightly critical of the con- 
tinued hesitation to believe that a major 
war would create a shortage of transport 
and that, in conditions of scarcity, it was 
imperative to take effective control over 
the means of inland transport, and to 
plan centrally their most efficient em- 
ployment. He traces in clear sequence 
the transition from this hesitation to the 
grip on the situation achieved in both 
respects before D-day. 

The need for control was realised by 
the Ministry of Shipping as soon as it 
was formed in the late autumn of 1939, 
and ocean-going shipping was soon 
requisitioned. Moreover, that ministry 
regarded it as cardinal that the shipping 
men who operated the tonnage for them 
and many who remained in their own 
offices should feel themselves an integral 
part of the ministry, forming a single 
team with the civil servants. The rail- 
way problem was different. For many 
reasons the Ministry of Transport could 
neither get the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee to regard itself as part and parcel 
of the department nor “ sit in” effectively 
with the committee. Yet more was re- 
quired than directives on policy. It 
seemed that, with only four amalgamated 
companies, British railways would be 
automatically operated as a single system, 
but, after fifteen months, this had not 
been achieved. It was not until after 
the merger of the Ministry of Transport 
with that of Shipping, and the appoint- 
ment of Sir Alan Anderson in the dual 
capacity of Controller of Railways and 
Chairman of the Railway Executive 
Committee, that the much-needed closer 
relations between Government and com- 
panies were provided. 


Mr Savage is puzzled at finding in 
the files no record of the reasons for the 
merger of the two Ministries. As 
the Editor says in his note, shipping and 
transport meet in the ports and the 
threat of congestion there led to the 
amalgamation. That was reason enough. 
But the experience of the winter of 1940 
had convinced many people that ship- 
ping arrangements for overseas imports, 
coastal movements, control of the ports 
and internal distribution would be best 
handled in one department, under one 
roof and responsible to one ministerial 
head. Was that not the only way to 
ensure that the use of transport resources 
was looked at as one economic problem, 
calling not so much for high level inter- 
ventions and ad hoc decisions to meet 
special crises as for centralised and com- 
prehensive control of policy ? 

Space makes it impossible to refer to 
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all the vast network of services covered 
by this volume. An excellent feature is 
its treatment of road haulage. All along 
the Ministry had seen the eventual need 
for a positive control of this industry, 
and the evolution of such control is an 
interesting study. There was a reluct- 
ance to interfere with small men or to 
tie up this flexible means of movement 
too rigidly save in the last resort. The 
regional transport commissioners dis- 
liked the creation of a separate opera- 
tional organisation under the ministry 
parallel to the more general control, 
exercised successfully by themselves 
through fuel rationing, both over road 
passenger transport and over retail and 
local distribution. 

Nevertheless a trial run before the real 
emergency came was useful in con- 
vincing the responsible section of the 
industry that something more would be 
required. Concentrating on long- 
distance haulage and taking selected 
undertakings into full control, the subse- 
quent Road Haulage Organisation was 
able to operate its fleet through experi- 
enced managers and existing drivers. 

Running parallel with the better 
organisation of transport was the growth 
of machinery for programming the 
demand for essential movements. This 
task was not attempted in the early days. 
The Railways Communications Com- 
mittee, intended to deal with priorities, 
only met four times in the first year of 
the war. It was replaced early in 1941 
by a Central Transport Committee, 
which in time was able to secure fore- 
casts of all departmental and other 
important demands and to put them in 
relation to realistic estimates of available 
carrying capacity. ‘ 

The book ends on a note very different 
from that which its author felt bound to 
strike at the beginning of his fair and 
well-balanced survey. During the years 
1941 to 1945, inland transport “ groaned 
but did not collapse.” The task fulfilled 
by all branches in the summer of 1944 
“marked the climax of all previous 
experience and effort of the war years. 
The traffic planning . . . was only pos- 
sible because all branches of the trans- 
port system were now tightly controlled. 
These controls, together with the . . . 
allocation machinery, enabled the 
Ministry of War Transport to meet the 
military demands with the minimum of 
disorganisation to other traffic” and 
“withstand most successfully its greatest 
task.” 


Labour’s Eastward Look 


BRITISH LABOUR AND THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1924. 
By Stephen Richards Graubard. 
Harvard University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 


London: 
305 pages. 30s. 


HE most significant event in the life 

of the adolescent Labour party was 
unquestionably the Russian Revolution. 
Immediately, instinctively, Labour 
moved to protect the new socialist state 
from the danger of extinction by the 
capitalist entente. The party—especially 
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the trade unionists who formed its core— 
fully appreciated the vast gulf that 
separated the British socialist parliamen- 
tarian from the Russian Marxist revolu- 
tionary ; yet it never ceased its work to 
ensure that Russia was given the same 
rights as any other state. At the same 
time, with ruthless vigour, it acted to 
destroy communism at home. 

The paradox of this dual policy is the 
thread that binds the separate sections 
of Mr Graubard’s addition to the excel- 
lent series of Harvard Historical Mono- 
graphs. Labour saw no inconsistency 
here. The British Communist party 
regarded Labour as its arch-enemy, even 
after the “united front” directives of 
the third congress of the Comintern, and 
no tactics. were too underhand for the 
communists to use in their efforts to woo 
the working class. Further, the smear 
techniques of the Conservative and 
coalitionist opposition drove Labour to 
even, greater lengths to keep it from 
being linked with communism in the 
public mind. In every statement, 
Labour repudiated the very funda- 
mentals of Lenin’s Russia. 

Yet these same pronouncements, 
despite sharply critical reports from 
Labour adherents who went to Moscow, 
continued to stress the need for normal 
relations with the Soviet state. As Mr 
Graubard points out, Labour’s initial 
position as a pariah in domestic politics 
resembled that of the Bolsheviks in the 
community of nations. Moreover, they 
faced a common enemy: 

The forces which engineered Khaki 
elections, and published posters with 
slogans of “red menace” attached to 
gory images, were now involved in 
creating and ostracizing a foreign “ foe.” 
The Labour party’s adversary was also 
Russia’s enemy ; how sensible, therefore, 
that the party should be Russia’s friend. 

Mr Graubard’s volume is more a 
series of sharply drawn sketches than a 
coherent whole. Those dealing with 
domestic politics are uniformly good. 
From the minutes of countless confer- 
ences and the sprawling but pitiful left- 
wing press, the author has assembled 
what is by far the best existing picture 
of early Labour-Communist relations. 
His account of the collapse of Labour’s 
brief 1924 Government, weighed down 
by its recognition of the Soviets, the 
blown-up Campbell case, and the 
Zinoviev letter, is masterful. The 
amount of information Mr Graubard can 
squeeze from the 1924 election statistics 
alone, in his attempt to prove that the 
Zinoviev letter was not the political 
disaster it has been held to be, is as 
amazing as his analysis is entertaining. 

But the book is disappointing because 
it does not fully live up to its title; 
in failing, it illustrates the real dangers 
of writing a history of one aspect of a 
total event. Mr Graubard skilfully 
summarises the influence of Russian 
events on the Labour party and of 
Labour’s protest on the Government. 
But just as important in the complex 
web of Anglo-Soviet relations was the 
positive role Labour at times played in 
the actual process of policy formation, 
and, in turn, the effect this participation 


had on the party. A turning point in 
these relations came in January, 1920, 
when British pressure caused the Allied 
Supreme Council to end the Russian 
blockade and initiate trade through the 
Russian co-operative societies. The 
British co-operatives, with their close 
ties to the Labour movement, played a 
not inconsiderable part in the formation 
of this policy, yet Mr Graubard does not 
even mention these events. And when 
Lloyd-George appointed James O’Grady, 
a Labour MP and trade union official, 
to carry on prolonged negotiations with 
Litvinov for an exchange of prisoners, 
what effect did O’Grady’s participation 
have on Labour thinking towards 
Russia ? It is a pity that Mr Graubard 
did not find time to consult the diplo- 
matic record ; another dimension would 
have been added to his admirable study, 
and its usefulness in illuminating a too 
little known part of Labour’s history 
would have been considerably increased. 


Hitting Back 


IN DEFENCE OF COLONIES. 
By Alan Burns. 
Allen and Unwin. 338 pages. 25s. 


ITH most of the world using the 
word “colonialism” only as a 
term of abuse, a firm statement defend- 
ing British policy in the colonies is 
welcome. Sir Alan Burns, who was in 
the Colonial Service for many years 
before he became Britain’s permanent 
representative on the Trusteeship 
Council of the United Nations, has all 
the experience to write such a book. 
But ten years in the United Nations 
arena, parrying arguments, which were 
often not only ill-informed but mali- 
cious, seems to have made him too 
touchily sensitive to present a reasoned 
case. The barren sparring of the 
Trusteeship Council and Committee 
is reflected to a certain extent in his 
writing. Sir Alan carries the war into 
his hecklers’ camp, vigorously but to 
little purpose. The United States and 
Russia are shown up as colonial powers ; 
and the Latin Americans, who fall over 
themselves to dig thorns into British 
imperialism, are attacked for their 
oppressive policy towards the Indians in 
their own countries. Most of these 
points are true enough, but counselling 
glasshouse dwellers to stay quiet does 
not carry Sir Alan’s case much further. 
There is much interesting information 
in this book, but it is scattered about and 
often embedded in minor points that 
are over-documented. The briefly told 
story of Britain’s motive for acquiring 
some of its colonies is fascinating: a 
mixture of material self-interest and the 
humane desire to stamp out the slave 
trade. The author is also good in his 
description of the birth pangs of self- 
government. His long experience in 
backward countries has made him cynical 
of the secret ballot box, so beloved by 
democratic countries: 
There is, however, no need to rush at 
once to democratic excesses and to 
require illiterates to cope in the first 
instance with the mysteries of the ballot 
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box. They have their own methods of 
indirect election which, in the conditions 
existing in some colonial territories, are 
not necessarily less democratic than adult 
suffrage and the secret vote. 


But the author’s own comments are often 
buried under rather indiscriminate 
quotation. Some of these quotations 
have no worth except that they support 
his own line of argument; others bear 
dubious relation to present-day thinking. 

The central theme of the book is the 
quarrel in the United Nations. Sir 
Alan’s advice is that Britain should go 
on guiding its colonies towards self- 
government at its own pace, unbothered 
by the 57 nations which, according to his 
calculations, make up the anti-colonial 
block. Although Britain is under no 
obligation to listen to advice on the run- 
ning of its colonies (as distinct from its 
trust territories), it has often done so in 
the past. Sir Alan believes that the 
British delegation should in future refuse 
to listen to comments which induce hard 
feelings but do no good. He describes 
the Trusteeship Council as “a political 
forum in which ideologies can be aired 
and propaganda broadcast.” His frustra- 
tion after ten years in this forum is 
understandable, but the same kind of 
sparring has weakened his case for the 
defence. 


Struggling Giant 


THE AFRICAN GIANT. 
By Stuart Cloete. 
Collins. 448 pages. 21s. 


oo eponymous hero of Mr Cloete’s 
book is the great body of African 
people who, so he had heard, were 
throwing off their chains. The author’s 
search for the giant took him to those 
places where the links were said to be 
weakest, and to do this he and his wife 
travelled from their home in South 
Africa, through the Rhodesias, across the 
Belgian Congo to Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast and Liberia, and then back home 
via Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 
Like John Gunther he collected in- 
numerable facts and then wedged them 
into over 400 pages ; but an important 
difference is that, whereas John Gunther 
looked at Africa as an outsider, Stuart 
Cloete comes of Boer stock and has 
spent most of his life inside Africa. 


But he is a South African who does 
not seem to carry the stigma of racial 
hate. The fact that he made this trip 
through the blacker and then the blackest 
parts of Africa is significant in itself. 
But he is a South African in that he has 
far less fear than most American and 
European writers of criticising the 
Africans. He scoffs at them when he 
feels like it and he also laughs at them. 
He wonders why he should have to 
tolerate the arm of a drunken African 
round his neck in a bar when he would 
certainly not tolerate such an arm if 
white. He says back-handedly that he 
is always impressed by meeting intel- 
ligent Africans and he wonders very 
often into what state things are going 
to sink when the Africans govern them- 
selves. “Now, as it is being handed 
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over to the black, it will not be done” 
is a sentence that recurs in various forms 
like a theme throughout the book. 


At times, for Mr Cloete has made his 
name as a novelist, he fondles situations ; 
he lets the old walls of a slave market 
give rise to colourful imaginings and he 
“feels the ancient pulse ” of Africa still 
beating. But for the most part the book 
is of facts, interesting, lighthearted and 
well observed, but rather too jerkily put 
together. As for the giant, the fettered 
African struggling to get free, it is 
claimed that his hands are at his own 
throat, that his feet trip each other up 
and that his brain is deranged, fevered 
by a dream. The African’s problem, 
Mr Cloete concludes, is not the white 
— but to learn how to get on without 

im. 


The Juryman 


TRIAL BY JURY. 
By Patrick Devlin. 
Stevens. 187 pages. 


HIS is another book from the 

Hamlyn Trust, which arranges 
lectures on jurisprudence for the educa- 
tion of the lay public. It contains six 
lectures delivered by Sir Patrick Devlin, 
the High Court judge. 


Sir Patrick gives the layman a good 


15s. 


deal of information that will surprise. 


him. It is, for example, generally 
thought that jurymen are drawn from a 
very wide range of citizens. But that is 
not true. The range is really narrow. 
It is almost a middle-class reserve, and 
inside the main reserve there are second- 
ary reserves from which jurymen cannot 
be drawn. The list of these persons 
who do not serve is long. It includes 
MPs, sailors, clergymen, and men who 
have been convicted of a particular 
sexual crime. Some people must be 
exempted on more grounds than one, 


Another popular belief is that juries 
deal always with facts, and judges only 
with the law. That is true only with 
severe qualifications. The commonest 
defence of the system is that twelve 
ordinary men and women, pooling their 
intelligence, are the best judges of facts. 
But, in truth, there are some facts that 
the law regards as outside the range of 
a jury’s capacity—and on these facts the 
judge is supreme. The truth is that the 
juryman is an evolutionary freak. He 
has evolved from a witness on fact to a 
judge of fact, and the apparent contra- 
dictions in his duties mark the steps of 
his evolution, much as the gills of a 
human embryo marks mankind’s. 


This book is packed with learning and 
common sense ; and the ordinary man, 
though he may find some of the learn- 
ing a shade too subtle, will delight in the 
common sense. The last lecture is a 
beautiful piece of writing and contains 
one splendid sentence: 

The malady that sooner or later affects 
most men of a profession is that they 
construct a mystique that cuts them off 
from the common man. 

Economists, historians, civil servants, 
clergymen, scientists—Please Note. 





Campaigner 


WHAT I SAID ABOUT THE PRESS. 
By Randolph Churchill. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
7s. 6d. 


112 pages. 


HERE is nothing new in this booklet. 

It reprints three speeches made by 
Mr Churchill over three years ago, 
together with the proceedings in his 
successful action for libel last October 
against the editor of the People and 
Odhams Press, for calling him a paid 
party “hack.” Its publication continues 
Mr Churchill’s very personal campaign 
of invective against the “high porno- 
graphic content” of certain newspapers, 
by which he means the attention they 
pay to sex and crime ; and against the 
reluctance of other newspapers to criti- 
cise the offenders by name. 


It is “the handful of men who control 
the great national newspapers ” that Mr 
Churchill is chiefly bombarding ; and 
his favourite Aunt Sally, though others 
come under fire, is Lord Rothermere. 
But the publication of these reprints has 
since given him another target for his 
campaigning in W. H. Smith and Sons 
which, with its near-monopoly of distri- 
bution, is not handling the booklet 
apparently on the ground that the old 
speeches may now turn out to be 
libellous. 


Books Received 
INTERNATIONAL Tax AGREEMENTS: Volume 


United Nations, New York. 

London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
269 pages. 14s. 

This, the sixth volume in a series prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Affairs, con- 
tains the texts of agreements concluded 
since June, 1953. 


Basic ACCOUNTING AND Cost ACCOUNTING, 
By Eugene L. Grant. McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 382 pages. 45s. $6.00. 


THE THEORY AND WORKING OF UNION 
FINANCE IN INDIA. 
By R. N. Bhargava. Allen and Unwin. 
308 pages. 30s. 


INTERMEDIATE PRICE AND INCOME THEORY. 
By M. M. Bober. Bowes and Bowes. 526 
pages. 35s. 


THE SOCIAL CONTRACT: a critical study of 
its development. Second edition. 

By J. W. Gough. Oxford University Press. 
267 pages. 30s. 


THE Fruir ANNUAL 1956-57: year-book 
and directory of the world fruit trade. 
Edited by H. F. Tysser. British-Conti- 
nental Trade Press. 589 pages. 20s. 


THe Stock ExCHANGE OFFICIAL YEAR 
Book, 1957: Volume 1. 

Thomas Skinner. 1,934 pages in Volume 1. 
£8 for both volumes. 

To maintain the balance in size between the 
two volumes of this invaluable book of 
reference, the mines section has been trans- 
ferred to Volume 1 now published, leaving 
Volume 2, published in September, to con- 
tain only the commercial and industrial 
companies. The Investment Trust section, 
also in Volume 1, contains a table showing, 
where possible, the book value, valuation, 
and distribution of the investments of each 
trust. 
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A profitable and _ revealing 
companion in the study of 
public and private affairs, in 
the reading of the daily and 
weekly press, and in all busi- 
ness and recreational pursuits. 


To rely on an _ out-of-date 
edition may prove expensive. 
Each entry is subject to annual 
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biographies are added. 
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O.E.E.C. Publications 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Quantity and 
Price Indexes in 
National Accounts 


Thiscomprehensive survey of the basic 
conceptual problems encountered in 
deflating national product and its 
components—the first of its kind— 
deals systematically with the many 
issues involved in the construction of 
index numbers of quantity and price 
within the framework of national 
accounts, 


124 pp. Demy 8vo Price 10s. 
Obtainable from 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box No. 569, London S.EA 
or through any bookseller 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Whose Budget ? 


Washington, DC 


HE controversy over the Budget provides a perfect 

illustration of why President Eisenhower is the despair 
of those American political theorists who believe that the 
country’s salvation in the modern world rests with a strong 
executive. Of all the President’s proposals to Congress, 
none is more completely the expression of his judgment 
and will than the Budget. And yet Mr Eisenhower, almost 
from the day he submitted it, has let Congress and the 
country know that he is not happy about his own spending 
programme and has indirectly invited Congress to reject an 
indeterminate and unspecified number of items in the 
Budget. If this seems fantastic to a European accustomed 
to parliamentary government, it is little less unusual for 
the United States. Indeed, such a thing has never happened 
since the federal government became a major force in the 
society at the beginning of the nineteen-thirties. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman would never have dreamed of 
making the kind of remarks that Mr Eisenhower has been 
making since January. 

The President denies that he has “ urged” Congress to 
cut the Budget. Yet he has said that the reason for its size 
is a large number of programmes approved by Congress 
(which, if literally true, would lay at the feet of Congress 
responsibility for the cold war), and that if Congress wants 
to reduce the Budget substantially it must decide which 
programmes it does not want. This is equally mystifying. 
With the possible exception of certain benefits for 
ex-servicemen, all the major spending programmes in the 
Budget and most of the minor ones have been specifically 
endorsed by the President or members of his cabinet. At 
no time—fortunately—has the President retreated an inch 
in his insistence on. the spending for foreign aid, atomic 
energy and defence, which accounts for nearly two-thirds 
of the total. 

Aside from Mr Eisenhower’s personal awe of Congress, 
which has put him in two minds on the crucial question 
of executive leadership, the real reason for the present 
astonishing situation is the divided soul of “modern 
Republicanism.” The contradictions inherent in being 
“liberal” in human matters and “ conservative ” in fiscal 
ones were successfully disguised during the President’s 
first four years, but they could not be buried forever. They 
have burst into view in the shape of a spending estimate of 
$71.8 billion for the year ending in June, 1958. This is 
a record for peacetime. Although many of the reasons for 
the increase in spending have nothing to do with Mr Eisen- 
hower’s philosophy of government, conservatives who are 
dismayed by this huge total angrily point out that the largest 


increases since the Eisenhower budget low of the fiscal year 
1955 have been in civil benefits, which include money spent 
on housing, agriculture, the development of natural 
resources and schools. Many conservatives have concluded 
in despair that under Mr Eisenhower the party is far 
more “modern” than “Republican” and they are 
undoubtedly right. 


* 


The results of all this become, as Alice said, curiouser 
and curiouser. The Chairman of the House Republican 
Campaign Committee, Representative Simpson, lashes out 
at his own President’s Budget on every possible occasion. 
Mr Martin, the Republican leader in the House, says the 
people are “alarmed” by the Budget. The Democrats 
gleefully contributed most of the votes for the unprece- 
dented resolution passed by the House requesting the 
President to indicate where cuts could best be made—an 
embarrassing request which he turned down. But they have 
found no real way of both opposing the large Budget and 
maintaining their treasured reputation of being the truly 
liberal party. 

This is no problem for the conservatives in the one-party 
South, but for the northern Democrats who have to fight 
elections the situation is exceedingly awkward. Most of 
them, being men of considerable intellectual integrity, have 
simply held their peace on the Budget—the one issue on 
which public discontent with Mr Eisenhower is clearly 
manifest—and have continued to support a wide variety of 
programmes which would require even greater spending, 
such as the development of hydro-electric power in the west 
and aid for the nation’s areas of chronic unemployment. 
Finally, the President’s own malaise at the bitter fruits of 
his philosophy effectively bars him from adopting the one 
possible new initiative in foreign policy that is available— 
a major new programme of aid for the under-developed 
countries. He has already rejected, for this year, the pro- 
posal of his International Development Advisory Board for 
just such a programme. 

Underlying the whole affair is a phenomenon sometimes 
overlooked abroad. This is the deep-rooted conservatism 
of American society. After listening to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers one would conclude that socialism 
is right around the corner, that the people are “ soft” and 
looking for federal handouts everywhere. The truth, on 
the contrary, is that the American working man is probably 
nearly as disturbed about the high level of spending and 
taxation as the Wall Street banker or the Texas tycoon. 
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There is no sign that those groups, such as farmers and 
ex-servicemen and the needy aged, who are getting benefits 
from the current system, want them cut off ; but there 
should be no mistaking the pervasiveness of the discontent 
at the heavy taxes which are the inevitable result of piling 
welfare spending on top of the necessary costs of the cold 
war. Economists and intelligent liberals can argue until 
they are blue in the face that federal domestic programmes 
are in fact just keeping pace with the expanding national 
income, but this makes almost no impression on Congress 
or on the public at large. 


EXPENDITURES AND NATIONAL INCOME 
Fiscal years ($ billions) 

















1955 1956 | 1957 1958 
actual actual | estd. estd. 
] { 
Protection (defence, mutual | 
security, atomicenergy,etc.) | 42-7 42-4 42-7 45-3 
Ce DENS. conc cveccccens | 13-7 15-3 16-5 | 16-9 
ee EEOC S CCL | 6-4 6-8 7-3 7-4 
Administration, etc. ........-- 1-7 20 | . 24 a2 
DR incdanecintones | 64-6 ‘5 | 68-9 | 71-8 
National income ...........- | 308-5 | 334-1 | 353* 
Civii benefits as % of National | 
ee EE a eee “4 4:6 4-7 














* Unofficial estimate. 


The upshot of this topsy-turvy situation is not to be 
taken lightly. The actual estimate for spending in the next 
fiscal year, which begins in July, probably cannot be reduced 
much. All Congress can do is to reduce appropriations, 
which have only the remotest relationship to current 
expenditures. Most of these are either financed by appro- 
priations passed in earlier years, or are required by law. 
Moreover, the reversal of the momentum of rising expendi- 
ture is an extremely difficult process. But if the actual 
figures of expenditure are relatively inviolable, at least in 
the immediate future, the programmes which have led to 
them are not. What many people consider to be a 
desperately necessary programme of federal aid for con- 
struction of schools is in serious jeopardy because of the 
demand for economy. Already the House has rejected a 
programme for extending the promising “soil bank” in 
agriculture to the worrisome problem of feed grains. The 
foreign aid appropriation—always the item that can be cut 
without fear of political retaliation at home—is endangered. 
Because the present foreign aid programme is in the nature 
of a “holding operation,” the possibilities for reducing 
appropriations for it are not unlimited. But the cuts are 
likely to go deeper than they have gone in recent years. 
Even the defence appropriations, which for two years have 
been attacked solely on the grounds that they were not 
large enough and that the President had taken too many 
risks to save money, are no longer sacred. The air 
force, which feels that its deterrent power has already been 
endangered by economy, finds the prospect frightening. To 
the army it is even worse. 

Nobody complained much about the Budget in the first 
four Eisenhower years, except to object that individual items 
in it were too low. Now practically everybody is com- 
plaining, except a lonely band of liberals. This sharp 
reversal of public sentiment is likely to achieve its major 
objective—a tax cut next year. But the victory may well 
be gained at the expense of taking serious chances with 
the country’s security and with urgently needed develop- 
ment at home. 
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Teamsters Overturned 


R DAVE BECK, the president of the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, who returned from Europe to face 
the music of the Senate select committee investigating 
“improper activities,” has promised to sing—at least a 
little. He has voluntarily agreed, under the threat of a 
subpoena, to produce himself and at least some of his 
records for the committee. But if its questions about his 
personal finances and the interest-free loans of $300,000 
and more which he received from the union become too 
embarrassing, he may plead his constitutional rights under 
the Fifth Amendment and refuse to answer on the grounds 
that he cannot be forced to incriminate himself. Such a 
silence would itself seem suggestive, but as a sensation it 
would not compare with the arrest of Mr James Hoffa, the 
vice president of the lorry-drivers’ union who is the power 
behind the presidential throne and Mr Beck’s_heir- 
apparent. Mr Hoffa was arrested on charges that he gave 
$18,000 to a lawyer of the investigating committee to 
provide him with its confidential files. Unfortunately for 
Mr Hoffa, the lawyer, Mr Cheasty, was a former FBI man 
who went straight to the authorities. 

With Mr Hoffa in the hands of the law, the committee 
has not yet been able to question him. But other witnesses 
have put the teamsters in a steadily worsening light. The 
union’s chief official on the west coast seems to suffer 
from amnesia every time he is asked about the use of 
union funds, and other officers have testified, with uncon- 
scious humour, that vital financial records were destroyed 
“as a fire hazard.” The state officials who are alleged 
to have conspired with certain officers of the union to 
protect the vice business in Portland and debauch law 
enforcement in Oregon have not done much better. One 
took refuge behind the Fifth Amendment and another 
refused to undergo a lie detector test. 

The American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations cannot be sorry to see the arrogant 
Officers of its most powerful and most trouble-making 
member brought low. Mr Beck insists that his rank and 
file will not forget the economic benefits he has brought 
them, but this probably is whistling in the dark ; most 
observers think the days of Messrs Beck and Hoffa are 
numbered. Under new officials the teamsters may be 
more co-operative and less of a disruptive danger to the 
labour movement. But the other side of the coin is that the 
sight of all these rotten apples in labour’s barrel may bear 
fruit in laws fastening harassing controls over the funds 
and political activities and internal running of honest and 
dishonest unions alike. 


Steel Steels Itself 


+ a month in which the seasonal trend of steel output is 
usually upward, the steel industry is breaking records— 
downward. Production last week, at 93.8 per cent of 
capacity, was the lowest for the year and if, as forecast, it 
falls to 93.5 per cent this week, output will be less than in 
any full working week since last August. A year ago the 
industry was running at over 100 per cent of capacity but 
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that, as steel men are comforting themselves by pointing 
out, is too high a rate to be efficient. Producers are steeling 
themselves for a further decline in output, for orders for 
April are disappointing. They maintain, however, that 
more steel is being used than is being bought ; now that 
the supply situation is easier, customers are living off their 
reserves. On this theory, the industry is expecting that new 
orders will mount again in May, when stocks should be 
exhausted ; some optimists even prophesy a “ scramble ” 
for supplies in that moffth. 

In particular it is hoped that by then automobile manu- 
facturers will be needing more steel. It is because of the 
decline in the demand for steel sheets, used in making cars 
and household appliances, that both the United States and 
the National Steel Corporations shut down furnaces last 
week—seven altogether. But the pressure on other steel 
products is also easing ; some oil companies are reducing 
their orders for the steel pipe which has until now been 
one of the scarcest types and even structural steel is in 
better supply, although heavy plates are still hard to come 
by. Meanwhile, not all companies have as yet been 
affected by the decline in new orders. But the industry, 
and the economy in general, have just had an unpleasant, 
although not entirely unexpected, shock: the government’s 
latest survey of capital spending shows that during 1957 
business men plan to spend only $37.4 billion on new plant 
and equipment. This is an increase of less than 7 per cent 
over last year, compared with a rise of 22 per cent 
between 1955 and 1956, which was the chief force behind 
last year’s boom. However, the survey does not bear out 
fears that capital spending will taper off as the year advances. 
It finds that about $18.5 billion is expected to be spent in 
the first half and $18.9 billion in the second. 


Vote for a Glut 


N the House last week the farm block, an ancient bi- 
partisan interest group, split so many ways over the 
Administration’s emergency scheme for maize that it was 
unable to pass any Bill at all. Unless the Senate is able 
to find an acceptable compromise in the few weeks left 
before planting time maize, the second greatest generator 
of surpluses, will race into a new season free of all effec- 
tive controls. By next year it may not only be the maize 
farmers of the Republican middle west who are suffering 
from overproduction and depressed prices. The contagion, 
with all its political overtones, may have spread to pro- 
ducers of livestock and dairy products. 

The original request of Mr Benson, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, had an Alice-in-Wonderland quality: he 
wanted Congress to raise the permitted plantings for maize 
in order to reduce production. When acreage allotments 
are as low as they will be if Congress fails to act, farmers 
prefer to run the risk of going without price supports rather 
than conform to their allotments. If these were increased, 
the Administration thinks farmers would observe them ; 
then they would qualify for price supports and could 
participate in the soil bank, the scheme for reducing pro- 
duction of certain crops by paying farmers to withdraw 
their land from use. 
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The southern Democrats who suspect that soil bank 
payments were rushed into the middle west last year to put 
out a prairie fire of discontent among Republican farmers, 
scented more political favouritism ; their Bill would have 
rescued the maize farmers only if Mr Benson would open 
the soil bank to other feed grains. These are being grown 
increasingly in the south and south-west as they shift from 
cotton and tobacco to more diversified farming. 

Such an extension of agricultural subsidies would be 
costly in a year when all spending is under fire, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower threatened to veto the Democratic Bill. 
But the Democrats from the big cities in the north, searching 
for a way to economise which their constituents would 
approve, did the job for him. This is one more sign of 
the rifts in the Democratic party between north and south. 
If Democrat defeated Democrat, the Republicans, in their 
turn, fell through the cracks in the farm block when they 
tried to satisfy Mr Benson. Representatives of livestock 
and dairy interests wanted cheap grain and therefore no 
Bill ; the Republicans’ old allies in the south—once the 
home of non-competitive crops—refused to co-operate if 
there was nothing in it for them. If Congress cannot do 
better, Mr Benson will have little choice but to support the 
price of maize whether farmers comply with their acreage 
allotments or not. But this, too, means encouraging more 
surpluses just when the Administration at last seemed to be 
beginning to master them. 


Oil in a Quandary 


ITH a “we told you so” to its former critics, the 

Texas Railroad Commission this week reduced the 
output from Texas oilfields which it will allow during April 
by 225,000 barrels a day. The main purchasing companies 
had notified it that they would need less extra production 
next month to meet their commitments. According to the 
commission, Europe, after screaming its head off for more 
oil from Texas, has turned down the extra shipments as 
soon as they were offered. In time there may be some truth 
in this complaint, but it is still too soon for Europe to make 
any significant reduction in its emergency purchases of 
American oil. A more reasonable explanation of the re- 
duced demand is that, because of the seasonal decline in the 
American consumption of fuel oil and distillates and the 
very large stocks of petrol in hand there, the oil com- 
panies can now supply the emergency needs of Europe 
without needing as much extra production from Texas as 
they did in March. Even when output in Texas goes down 
next month, America will still be producing about 400,000 
more barrels of crude oil a day than it was at this time last 
year, while American refineries are using less than 100,000 
barrels a day more. 

As the supply routes from the Middle East are gradually 
reopened, the American domestic producers are faced with 
a dilemma. On the one hand, they want to ensure that 
American crude oil is readily available, so that the refiners 
on the east coast cannot plead shortages as an excuse for 
resuming imports from the Middle East ; but, on the other, 
any glut in crude oil supplies might force down prices, 
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which recently were raised by between 25 cents and 45 cents 
a barrel to cover the rising costs of finding oil in the United 
States. 

Unless the price of middle eastern oil rises as well, im- 
ported oil will have a greater price advantage over domestic 
production than it had before the Suez Canal was blocked. 
The Office of Defence Mobilisation, which has resumed its 
study of the need for restrictions on imports, will therefore 
find the pressure for controls more difficult to resist than 
ever. And the new Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle 
East, together with the need of middle eastern producers to 
recoup the revenues they have lost during the last few 
months, may make it difficult for the Administration to 
discriminate on strategic grounds against the Middle East 
and in favour of Venezuelan oil, which is being imported 
into the United States in larger quantities than before. 


From Farm to Factory 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DALLAS 


HE traditional wide open spaces of Texas are growing 

more open, reversing a long-term trend, even though 
the number of people in the state is rising. From the time 
when the Spanish conquistadores explored the pine forests 
and prairies, until about a generation ago, an increasingly 
complex lace-work of barbed-wire fences spread across 
Texas. By 1930, some counties in the older parts of the 
state had an average of less than 100 acres to each farm, 
although in some western counties the average ranch had 
more than 10,000 acres. But after 1930 the trend was 
reversed, with each successive census showing an increase 
in the average for the whole state. Since 1930, also, the 
number of farm people has been almost halved, although 
the total population of Texas has gone up by about a third. 
Thus in the last twenty-five years there has been a steady 
decline in the number of people living in the rural districts 
which make up about 85 per cent of the land area of Texas, 
while in the remaining 15 per cent of the state there has 
been a rapid increase in population. In 1930, only 41 per 
cent of the state’s population lived in places with 2,500 
or more inhabitants ; by the time the 1950 census was taken, 
the state’s urban population had increased to 67.3 per cent 
and 44 per cent of Texans were living in cities of 10,000 
or more. 

TEXAS FARMS 





1930 1954 
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There have been similar changes in a number of other 
farming states, notably in the south and west, but probably 
nowhere have they been so marked as in Texas. This is 
because from the time of the Civil War in the eighteen- 
sixties until the early part of the present century the state 
developed in a way which led to agricultural instability. 
Planters streamed out from the Old South on to the plains 
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of Texas to find themselves in an entirely new agricultural 
environment ; but since they knew how to grow cotton, 
they planted cotton. To begin with the virgin soils, often 
of medium or shallow depth above their subsoils, produced 
good crops, encouraging the planting of more cotton. The 
cattle ranges and the big ranches retreated before the 
onslaught of the man with a hoe—and much of the top 
soil disappeared soon after he arrived. 

The prairies were better adapted to mechanisation than 
the timbered lands of the Old South, and this hastened 
the soil erosion that came with hurried cultivation. In 1955, 
it was estimated that about a third, 11 million acres, of the 
cultivated lands in Texas had been badly damaged, and 
that another 50 million acres, largely livestock range, had 
lost as much as 25 per cent of its topsoil from over-grazing. 
Today, however, over half the farms in Texas are engaged in 
co-ordinated soil, water and plant conservation programmes, 
with the help of both the state and the federal government. 

But the migration to the cities has come only partly 
because of soil erosion. There is still enough good soil to 
keep the farmer in the country if, at the other end of the 
road, there were not the attraction provided by the recent 
development of industry in Texas. Between 1939 and 1954, 
the number of Texans employed in manufacturing industry 
increased from 163,978 to 414,113; this increase roughly 
equals the number of adult workers who left the farms 
during the same period. Of course, the movement was not 
always a direct one ; some of the new factory workers came 
from other states, and from the natural increase in the 
population ; some of the farm families moved to the boom- 
ing Pacific coast. But, by and large, it can be said that the 
change was one of Texan farm tenant into Texan factory 
worker. 


* 


The economic and political effects of this shift have 
been marked in both town and country. In the rural areas 
social conditions have improved greatly. Family incomes 
have risen as the number of tenants has declined and as 
the amount of land actually owned and worked by the 
farmer himself has gone up. Equally, the standard of living 
of the tenant farmers who are now industrial workers in 
the cities has shown a healthy improvement. Politically, the 
great shift in population has made the rural areas more 
conservative. There has been no change in sentiment among 
those remaining on the farms, but many of the more pro- 
gressive have been drained away. After the agrarian 
Populist movement in Texas in the latter part of the last 
century, the tenant farmers were the principal radical ele- 
ment in the state, while the farm owners tended to be 
reactionary. However, because of the decline in the total 
number of voters in rural areas, this increase in conservative 
strength there has not meant that it has increased in the 
state as a whole. But the effect has been felt in the State 
Legislature, whose members are, in a high proportion of 
cases, elected from predominantly rural districts. 

The trade unions have taken full advantage of the situa- 
tion by organising the migrating farmers almost as rapidly 
as they have entered urban industry, especially in the huge 
aircraft factories. These are largely assembly plants, more 
suitable for the untrained farm worker than are more 
highly specialised types of industry. ~The trade union 
leaders are liberal in their political outlook, while the busi- 
ness community is conservative. These conservatives, 
organised in chambers of commerce and similar groups, 
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Nuclear power 


for the nation’s future 


AN EXAMPLE of industry pooling its resources to 
prepare for a mighty project is the linking of the 
A.E.I.—John Thompson Nuclear Energy Com- 
pany with two important firms of Civil Engineer- 
ing Contractors—Balfour, Beatty and Co. Ltd. 
and John Laing and Son Ltd. 

Tothe strength of the A.E.I.—John Thompson 
Nuclear Energy Company and its constituents 
(British Thomson-Houston, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson) is added a fund of 
knowledge in the civil engineering field. 


RADBROKE HALL -°* 


KNUTSFORD 


The Balfour Beatty Group has a world-wide 
reputation in all forms of engineering and con- 
struction work and is at present carrying out 
major contracts for the Central Electricity 
Authority. John Laing and Son Ltd. has carried 
out building and civil engineering work at the 
first Government Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale and is at present engaged in the 
construction of power stations in the United 
Kingdom, as well as in major development 
schemes in Canada. 


CHESHIRE 
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are themselves largely responsible for their present political 
difficulties ; long urging industrial expansion in order that 
the potential prosperity of the state might be 
developed, they have now got their industrialisation—but 
with it has come organised labour. 





WHERE PEOPLE LIVE IN TEXAS 
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The trade unions are still far from being strong enough 
to control Texas at the polls, but they can be very effective 
within the Democratic party at local levels. In past elections 
they have sometimes found themselves on the same side as 
rural voters, many of whom still have progressive instincts 
left. There is no reason why such a coalition should not 
sooner or later capture the state. Meanwhile, the middle-of- 
the-road voter holds the balance of power. The confusion 
which all this brings to Texas politics, where the one perty 
system resulting from the perennial Democratic dominance 
is just beginning to be challenged by the Republicans, was 
demonstrated last summer by the complicated manoeuvres 
over the appointment of the state’s delegation to the Demo- 
cratic national convention at Chicago and over the 
nomination of a Democratic candidate for Governor. The 
winner was Senator Price Daniel, and the campaign to elect 
a new Senator to succeed him in Washington is now pro- 
viding an even more striking demonstration of political 
confusion. 

* 


There are about twenty Democratic candidates in the 
field since, in this type of election, there is no provision for 
a preliminary round to knock out the intraparty contenders ; 
an attempt to amend the law so that there would have to 
be a second poll if no candidate had a clear majority has 
apparently been defeated in the State Legislature. Only 
a few of these Democrats are taking this free-for-all 
seriously, but among them are several from each wing of 
the party, including Mr Ralph Yarborough, an experienced 
liberal campaigner, popular with labour, who nearly won 
the Governorship last’ year, and Representative Martin Dies, 
a rabid anti-Communist, who has wealthy conservative 
backing. Mr Dies and the other right-wing Democrats 
among the candidates will take away from Mr Thad 
Hutcheson, the lone Republican, the conservative Demo- 
cratic support which helped to give the state to Mr 
Eisenhower in the last two presidential elections. Neverthe- 
less, there is still a chance that the Democratic vote will be 
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so splintered that Mr Hutcheson will win on April 2nd. 
If he does, there will be 48 Republicans in the Senate in 
Washington, instead of 47 as at present, 48 Democrats 
instead of 49, and the Republican Vice-President will have 
the casting vote. This would enable the Republicans to 
take over control from the Democrats, so it is not surprising 
that this contest in Texas is being watched by the whole 
country. 


Shield Against Sickness 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OLUNTARY health insurance has been the medical 
success story of this generation. Since 1939, the 
number of people voluntarily insured against hospital costs 
has risen from 5 million to over 110 million, those insured 
for surgical treatment from 2} million to over 90 million, 
and those with general medical coverage from 1 million 
to over 55 million. The population grew during this period 
by about 23 per cent to 166 million, but even so these are 
phenomenal figures. The increase in insurance against ill- 
health is due largely to three factors: the acceptance since 
the war of health insurance as a proper subject for collective 
bargaining between employers and trade unions ; the deep 
fear of state-controlled insurance felt by the medical pro- 
fession and the insurance companies ; and the simple need 
of families to protect themselves against the high costs of 
sickness in the United States. 

About a quarter of all privately insured persons are 
covered by individual or family insurance policies. These, 
however, usually provide only limited cash benefits under 
strict conditions. They have been far outdistanced in sales 
by group insurance plans, which are sold to employers, 
trade unions, trade associations and community organisa- 
tions of various kinds acting as agents for groups of indi- 
viduals or families. Because they insure on a group basis, 
allowing the “ poor risks ” to be offset in any average group 
by the “ good risks,” group plans cost less, provide more 
protection and impose fewer restrictions than do individual 
and single-family plans. Group plans, however, take a 
variety of forms. Some offer cash benefits, the patient pay- 
ing the difference between what he receives and the actual 
charge. Others undertake to provide certain services to the 
subscriber at no charge apart from his regular premiums. 
Many plans incorporate both features. 

Most of the service benefit plans are offered by two non- 
profit organisations, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Blue 
Cross, which is a creation of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, specialises in providing bed, board and certain ser- 
vices for subscribers while they are in hospital. Blue Shield 
is a network of non-profit corporations sponsored by state 
and local medical societies, offering protection against the 
cost of medical and surgical care; it is met in full for 
specific kinds of treatment if the subscriber’s income ‘falls 
below a certain level, and if his doctor has agreed to be 
satisfied with the Blue Shield scale of fees. Otherwise, the 
subscriber must pay the doctor the difference. In most 
states combined Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans are sold as 
a “ package.” 

These schemes are all based on a strong tradition : the 
individual practice of medicine. However, a minor but 
important type of service benefit plan is linked with group 
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practice in medical centres. These centres, sponsored by 
lay or medical groups or combinations of both, provide 
relatively comprehensive care to about § million people. 
Unfortunately, the centres are losing ground because of the 
opposition of the medical profession, which argues that 
linking insurance with group practice impairs the relation- 
ship between doctor and patient, encourages abuses and 
lowers the quality of medical care. There is little evidence 
that it does. In fact, a number of highly reputable surveys 
suggest that group practice centres provide not only more 
comprehensive but frequently better care, because of the 
pooling of manpower, experience and resources. 


* 


The hostility to group practice schemes is regrettable 
since most other health insurance plans suffer from sub- 
stantial drawbacks. Many occupational groups—such as 
farm labourers, the self-employed, domestic servants and 
employees of very small firms—are virtually excluded from 
group insurance, and usually find that the individual policies 
available to them cost too much and lay down too many 
conditions to provide adequate protection. The exclusions 
and limitations of group plans are also numerous and often 
severe. Many come to an end when the subscriber retires, 
transfers to another industry, or is out of work. The depen- 
dents of the breadwinner are frequently only very sketchily 
covered. For certain kinds of care—dentistry, preventive 
medicine, psychiatric treatment, eye care, drugs, appliances 
and chronic diseases—there is little or no provision. 

The greatest failing of most private plans, however, is 
their inability to meet the full costs of “covered” treat- 
ment. Fixed scales of compensation, time limits on benefits, 
“co-insurance ” provisions requiring the patient to pay a 
percentage of the bill, “‘ deductible” clauses prohibiting 
benefits for initial or low-cost treatment, together with con- 
stantly rising medical costs, impose a heavy burden on the 
average family. The proportion of the total individual 
medical bill met by voluntary health insurance varies 
widely, of course, with the type of policy taken out. Includ- 
ing, however, those not insured at all, voluntary health 
insurance still meets less than a quarter of the privately 
paid health bill of over ro billion dollars a year. 

Nevertheless, there is little agitation for a broader shield 
against the costs of ill-health, which so daunt visitors to 
America. Sickness, after all, is not evenly distributed, and 
most families manage to weather the storm. Also, the 
insuring agencies are constantly broadening their coverage, 
increasing benefits, and providing such special services as 
“catastrophe ” insurance to meet part of the costs of major 
illnesses. This, together with the extensive public pro- 
vision for workmen’s compensation, for public health ser- 
vices, and for ex-servicemen, has been enough to prevent 
any great demand for radical change. 

The real alternative, of course, is government insurance. 
But the onslaught of the American Medical Association 
on President Truman’s proposal for national health 
insurance in 1949 was so ferocious and so effective that 
hardly anyone has seriously discussed the matter since. 
The main exception is organised labour. The American 
Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions is committed to compulsory health insurance. But, 
despite the stand of the national federation, many individual 
unions are indifferent—to say the least—to the nationalisa- 
tion of a service which they themselves provide, however 
imperfectly, for their members through collective bargaining. 
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Bills to create a system of national health insurance have 
been placed before Congress this year, as they have in the 
past, but this is only keeping the flag flying. So monumental 
is the indifference of the public that not even President 
Eisenhower could persuade Congress in 1954 to pass his 
extremely mild proposal to create a Federal Health 
Reinsurance Service to “encourage private and non-profit 
health insurance organisations to offer broader health pro- 
tection to more families.” A proposal by Mr Stevenson 
during the recent campaign to offer federal aid to states 
wishing to supplement voluntary health insurance caused 
hardly a ripple. Public health insurance may be a good idea, 
but the vast majority of Americans seem neither sick enough 
nor—while prosperity lasts—poor enough to care. The 
vulnerability of all mortals to sudden illness may be a most 
familiar fact. But, as the election of President Eisenhower 
showed, a remarkable number of Americans are prepared 
to gamble with health. 


Measuring the Market 


HEPHERDED by attractive “ girl guides,” visitors to 
the New York Stock Exchange may now see, on an 
animated board, how shares are bought and sold, watch a 
free film show in colour to learn how to invest their money, 
and even have their names inscribed on ticker tape to drop 
on someone at the next Broadway parade. For those who 
think they know all of these things already there is another 
development: a new index of share price movements on 
the New York Stock Exchange prepared by Standard and 
Poor’s. 

The new index, which is calculated by electronic com- 
puter, is published every hour when the Exchange is open 
for trading. The first hourly—or even daily—index to 
include more than a small, and inevitably biased, sample 
of the stocks dealt in on the Exchange, it records the average 
price movements of 500 separate stocks, which together 
make up nearly 90 per cent of the total value of all the 
ordinary shares listed. As in earlier Standard and Poor’s 
indexes, each company included is weighted according to 
the number of shares it has issued, and the pitfalls caused 
by stock splits are thus deftly avoided. For those who like 
to think in dollars, the new index has been so constructed 
that a movement of a single point is, very roughly, equiva- 
lent to a change of a dollar in the price of the average share. 
If the index rises or falls by a single point it represents a 
rise or fall of over $4 billion in the aggregate value—now 
just over $200 billion—of the ordinary shares listed on the 
Exchange. 

Because of its comprehensiveness, the speed with which 
it is published, and its freedom from the absurd statistical 
anomalies still contained in the market averages prepared 
by Dow Jones and Company and by other experts, the new 
Standard and Poor’s index should quickly earn a reputation 
of being, for most purposes, the most useful market indica- 
tor. Its victory would be complete if the management of the 
New York Stock Exchange, which has hitherto indirectly 
pointed out the deceptiveness of many of the most popular 
indicators by refusing to sanction any of them, were now 
prepared to accord the new index official recognition. 
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The World Overseas 








France’s Choice in Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


VERY few months there is, as now, a “renewal of 
contract” between M. Mollet and the Assembly. The 
motive is always Algeria, the ritual always the same. First, 
newspapers hint that because Uno will soon meet or has 
just met (or for whatever other reason), France must re- 
define its policy. New departures are necessary, and M. 
Mollet means them to be spectacular. Then the cabinet 
meets, and M. Lacoste, coming post-haste from Algiers, 
explains that Colonel Nasser must be beaten first, or that 
war-weary villages have recently sought official protection, 
or that the army command believes that three months more 
will tip the balance. Reports circulate that the cabinet is 
deeply impressed by these statements, though one minister 
and two under-secretaries demur. M. Mollet, it turns out, 
agrees with M. Lacoste, and will make a new and important 
offer to the rebels. The Assembly, despite individual—and 
mutually contradictory—doubts, endorses this. M. Mollet 
then makes significant, but minor, glosses on his previous 
statements, to which the rebels do not respond. And policy 
marks time until the next “ renewal of contract,” hastened 
by left-wing journalists’ reports of repression, and by party 
leaders’ appeals for “new steps ” in Algeria. 

This week’s “ renewal” follows the party truce during 
the UN Assembly debate. A lead is more urgent than 
usual, because American help saved the day in the United 
Nations and will, no doubt, be needed again if France is 
to surmount its balance of payments troubles. America 
clearly expected the “liberal” solutions that M. Mollet 
has promised in Algeria, and so do a growing number of 
politically minded Frenchmen. Unfortunately, M. Mollet’s 
recent consultations with the party leaders have again 
shown that, short of accepting rebel terms, liberal solutions 
are more easily preached than practised. The many plans 
(especially federal ones) recently proposed for an auto- 
nomous Algeria, like M. Mollet’s policy itself, skip the 
question of Moslem assent. A few leaders do suggest ways 
of renewing contact with the Moslems—M. Mendés-France 
by spectacular pledges, M. Pleven by a round table con- 
ference—which assume they can be weaned from the rebels. 
The present signs are contrary. The pathetic letter of fifty 
French Moslem officers to the President of the Republic 
shows how even their loyalties are desperately divided. To 
turn the difficulty, M. Soustelle, the Gaullist ex-governor 
of Algeria, suggested that the government should imme- 
diately begin to create its autonomous Algerian republic 
without awaiting a cease-fire. The fate of the municipal 
reform, much publicised but hardly broached, shows how 


impractical this is. Moslem councillors would be sure 
targets for assassination if the government were to nominate 
them. As for an election, no candidates will be found so 
long as the rebels withhold their co-operation. 

There seems to be no way now, if there ever was one, of 
setting the rebels aside. This makes it harder to avert the 
clear-cut choice which the government’s critics always feared 
M. Lacoste’s one-sided “ pacification” of Moslems would 
make inevitable: either the rebels give up their “ right to 
independence ” or the French recognise it. French opinion 
is not resigned to this option. This is perhaps why speakers 
in this week’s debate have been more precise on side- 
issues than on Algeria. Well-intentioned members of the 
MRP press constitutional reform on the government in 
order to strengthen ministerial stability ; the conservatives 
attack it on inflation, disowning the consequences of 
the North African policies which they have themselves 
encouraged. 

There are, however, signs that the very strains of the 
struggle may be tiring both French and rebel attitudes. In 
Algeria the French army seems to have hit the rebels hard. 
First it drove them from operations in the open country to 
urban terrorism; now it has punched holes in their 
organisation in Algiers. Whether this really undermines 
the rebellion, whose indefinite leadership has always been 
a political curse but a military strength, is not clear. It also 
seems that the Sultan of Morocco and M. Bourguiba are 
again, as before the capture of the Cairo leaders last 
October, counselling moderation to the rebels. 

In France the moral strain is telling on Christian opinion 
and on the Left, while the economic strain is affecting the 
Right: witness M. Reynaud’s new maxim that “the 
financial question dominates all others, including Algeria.” 
The French will probably not be prepared to throw 
prosperity to the Algerian winds. On the other side, 
charges of blindness in the army’s repression of the rebels 
and of police tortures are multiplying. The Catholic hier- 
archy has insisted that the best cause does not justify intrin- 
sically evil means. The government’s stupid attempts to 
suppress criticism mainly serve the critics. 

All this gives the impression that, despite disappearing 
hopes of circumventing the rebels, very slowly things must 
move towards a loosening of the present implacable dead- 
lock. In immediate parliamentary tefms, the effect is that 
M. Mollet, though still irreplaceable, no longer holds his 
former sway over the deputies. His majority will probably 
be reduced in the vote that ends the debate. 
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King Saud’s Finances 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN RIYADH 


ING SAUD may go down in Arabian history as 

Saud, “the Masterbuilder.” The population of his 
capital, Riyadh, already exceeds 250,000, having quintupled 
itself in ten years. The crooked lanes winding through 
mud-brick walls have gone ; in their place are broad boule- 
vards and handsome dual carriageways, along which the 
King travels from palace to palace, escorted by motor- 
cycles, jeeps and staff cars, gleaming bright in their pillar- 
box red coatings. Most of the palm groves that used to 
grace the city have gone, and the steady drone of the 
donkey-wells that watered them, recalling the singing ox- 
carts of the Douro valley, has given way to the blare of 
motor-horns and the phut-phut of mechanical pumps. 

Concrete is springing up where the palms once grew— 
taking shape as schools, hospitals, hotels, ministries and 
palaces. The problem is how to staff them. The crown 
and glory of them all is the new Nasiriyeh palace, into 
which the King hopes to move any day. It is a vast com- 
plex of pink cement buildings, hinting here at Granada, 
there at the Riviera, set in gardens and tamarisk groves 
against a desert background. It is a £10 million project, 
started on the foundations of a comparatively new 
£4 million palace that was demolished to make room for it. 
Responsibility for its construction lies with the director- 
general of public works, a brilliant arithmetician from the 
Hadhramaut who can neither read nor write. But the King 
himself supervises the work in minute detail. 

Ruthless elimination of the past, with its memories of 
poverty and struggle, is not confined to Riyadh. The new 
world is thrusting in at the seaport of Dammam with its 
fabulous jetty, in the great oasis of Al Kharj and in the 
western cities of Mecca, Medina, Jidda and Taif. Yet the 
rate of construction, breakneck as it is, cannot keep pace 
with the demand. Building sites in the centre of Riyadh 
are changing hands at £5,000 a square metre. 

It is difficult to write with precision about Saudi 
finances. The financial year runs from August to August, 
yet the budget for the current year is still under considera- 
tion. Provisional estimates, worked out before the attack 
on Egypt, put the figures for revenue and expenditure at 
about £150 million, against £120 million in the last pub- 
lished budget—that of 1954-55. But the dislocation of the 
oil industry brought about by the closure of the Bahrain 
pipeline and of the Suez Canal has raised doubts about the 
revenue figure. 

Before the attack on Egypt, Saudi Arabian oil production 
was running at the rate of about 135,000 tons daily. About 
16 per cent (some 22,000 tons) was piped into Bahrain, 
about a quarter (some 34,000 tons) passed through the 
Suez Canal, another quarter was shipped from Ras Tanura 
by other routes, while the remaining 34 per cent (some 
45,000 tons) was piped through the TAPline to Sidon. The 
closing of the Bahrain pipeline meant a 16 per cent loss 
to the Saudi treasury for a period of about four and a half 
months. The loss due to the blocking of the canal is more 
difficult to assess. Part of the oil formerly passing through 
the canal found other outlets—in the Far East, for instance 
—so the fall in revenue was somewhat less than 25 per cent. 
On the other hand, it will be some time before the canal 
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is open to normal traffic. It seems reasonable to expect 
that the closure of the canal will mean a loss of oil pro- 
duction averaging between 20 and 25 per cent for about 
six months. If that is correct, the estimate made by 
Shaikh Muhammad Surur, the Saudi minister of finance— 
that oil revenue for the whole year will be down by 20 per 
cent—seems a fairly safe one. 

On that estimate, oil revenue for the current year will 
come to about £75 million, as against about £90 million. 
The other principal sources of revenue are income tax 
and customs duties, which are expected to yield about 
£20 million and {£10 million respectively. (The Saudi 
government abolished this year all duties on imported food- 
stuffs.) It is clear that miscellaneous items of revenue, 
such as licences and fees, will not suffice to cover the 
budget deficit. Nevertheless, the Saudi government has 
decided not to reduce its expenditure for the year as a 
result of the Suez crisis. Instead, some £20 million will 
be drawn from the 
general reserve to 
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million drawn from 
the general reserve. 
The government is confident that the steady rise in the 
world demand for oil will enable it to pay its way. 

There is no reason to suppose that Saudi oil output will 
be slow to get back to the pre-crisis rate of 135,000 tons a 
day. Output fell to 87,000 tons in January, but rose again 
to 95,000 tons in February. Estimates made before the 
decision to reopen the Bahrain pipeline put the figure for 
March at about the same level as February ; but the re- 
sumption of the flow to Bahrain will almost certainly bring 
it above the 100,000 mark. Where the oil will go is another 
matter. Aramco officials are wary of predicting the future 
shape of the trade, though it is thought in Dhahran that it 
is unlikely to go back to its pre-crisis pattern. Supply lines 
and markets are notoriously sensitive to change, and it may 
well be that the dislocation of the past few months will 
impose new trading habits. But there is no suggestion that 
output will stand still, far less that it will fall. 

About a third of the estimated annual expenditure of 
£150 million is earmarked for the defence forces. These 
include not only the khaki-clad regular army, but also the 
Fihad, the irregular levies that still wear traditional costume 
and look remarkably fierce ; they certainly stole the show 
when King Saud returned from the United States. About 
a fifth of the total is being spent on development projects, 
including such items as roads, schools, hospitals, the exten- 
sion of wireless communications and water supply, the 
construction of the new broadcasting siation near Riyadh, 
and the enlargement of the great mosque at Mecca. Owing 
to the general financial situation, the project for extending 
the Dammam-Riyadh railway via Anaiza and Medina to 
Jidda on the Red Sea coast has been held over until 
next year. The extension is expected to cost at least 
$140 million. 

Other major items of expenditure for the current year 
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include nearly £10 million for public security, nearly 
£7 million for educational expenses (excluding the con- 
struction of new schools, which comes under the heading 
of “development projects”), nearly £5 million for the 
health services (again excluding the construction of hospitals 
and clinics), and, in addition, about £10 million set aside for 
unforeseen charges. The expense of keeping up the Royal 
Household must also account for a large sum, having regard 
to the dignity and state that surrounds the persons of the 
King and his family. With all this expenditure to finance, 
the Saudis have greeted the Israeli withdrawal behind the 
armistice lines, and the return to a normal flow of oil which 
it foreshadows, with relief. 


Vacuum in the Philippines 


HE tragic death of the president of the Philippines, 
Mr Magsaysay, in an aeroplane crash, has left a politi- 
cal vacuum which will be hard to fill. Personality is the 
dominant force in Filipino politics and the death of any 
important politician would have involved a political general 
post. But Mr Magsaysay was more than an important 
politician ; he was, in the eyes of the Filipino peasants, a 
champion and a saviour. It was he who destroyed the threat 
of the communist terrorists, who made a_ bull-headed 
onslaught against corruption, and who constantly travelled 
through remote villages listening to grievances and promis- 
ing reforms. Mr Magsaysay’s political opponents com- 
plained that his methods of dealing with accused officials 
were too rough for justice, that he devoted to vote-catching 
operations money which would have been better spent on 
less spectacular projects, and that while he was touring the 
remote islands administration was neglected. Nevertheless 
it was generally admitted that the president’s position was 
unassailable and his re-election a foregone conclusion. 
Now the winner is anybody’s guess. The political parties 
are groups of cliques divided by personal ambitions and, 
less definitely, by economic interests. Although the vice- 
president, Mr Garcia, who has become president until the 
end of Mr Magsaysay’s term of office next autumn, will be 
in a good position to make useful friends and build up his 
popularity, he will have some powerful rivals inside the 
Nacionalista party. The most influential of these is Senator 
Laurel, an elder statesman who has been ostentatiously 
yearning for directorships and the joys of retirement but is 
now expected to take his last chance of running for the 
presidency. Mr Laurel would have a considerable chance of 
success, not only because.of his political influence but also 
because he enjoys a high reputation with the army ; and that, 
in a country where the army supervises the polls, is a matter 
of major importance. Another competitor is Senator Recto, 
a lawyer of great ability who had already undertaken the 
hopeless task of running against Mr Magsaysay and who has 
some influential backers amongst business men and indus- 
trialists dissatisfied with the former president’s economic 
policy ; his chances of success seem to be greatly improved. 
One major unknown factor is the attitude of the Ameri- 
cans. Mr Magsaysay, with his anti-communist and anti- 
corruption drive, enjoyed American approval, and he had 
American financial backing when he first ran against the 
shamelessly corrupt administration of Mr Quirino in 1953. 
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But the present president, Mr Garcia, is one of the many 
Filipino politicians who resent the stranglehold which 
America still has over the economic—and to some extent 
the political—life of its ex-colony. If he is elected this 
autumn he is likely to do what he can to reduce American 
influence. Senator Recto, who was imprisoned by the 
Americans for collaborating with the Japanese, is even more 
outspoken. He and his associates believe that. the $550 
million of Japanese reparations is ihadequate and that the 
Americans, anxious to have Japan as a strong ally in the 
Pacific, forced the Filipinos to accept this sum. They feel 
that Philippine trade is too firmly tied to American business 
interests, and they seem prepared to blow up the problem 
of the future of the American bases into a popular issue in 
order to fomént national feeling. But, as in Japan, whoever 
eventually wins power is likely to find that whether he likes 
it or not, the United States must remain the main source 
of trade, aid and technical assistance. . 

Mr Magsaysay’s death will probably mean that Philippine 
plans for economic development are again thrown into the 
melting pot. The clash of economic interests and the 
differing views of economic experts have hitherto made it 
impossible to get long-term development started. Just 
before his death the president outlined a five-year plan to 
Congress and emphasised the soberly realistic spiri: in which 
it had been drawn wp. But although arithmetically tidy, 
the plan at best seemed to have only a card-castle stability 
and it might have set the Philippines off on a dizzy infla- 
tionary spiral. 

Progress, economic and political, which looked like being 
slow for some time to come, will probably be reduced to a 
crawl by Mr Magsaysay’s death. The war spoilt the Ameri- 
cans’ scheme for training administrators over a period of 
qualified independence and the Filipinos are having to 
learn democracy and administration by trial and error. 
Corruption,. although negligible compared to what it was 
under the Quirino regime, is still serious, and although the 
press is no longer kept in order by government control 
of newsprint there is scarcely a paper or a journalist 
not in the pay of some political or economic faction. 
The parties are, as yet, only a collection of personal cliques 
and the army, which had been revitalised by Mr Magsaysay 
and was devoted to him, may prove a powerful political 
force. But the Philippine islands are not overcrowded, they 
have great natural resources and the Filipinos have a rela- 
tively high standard of living and education. They should 
be able to surmount the crisis caused by their president’s 
sudden death, shake up their political kaleidoscope into a 
new pattern, and return to the attack on their economic and 
administrative difficulties. 


Opportunity for Sierra Leone 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN FREETOWN 


TIERRA LEONE is approaching its first general elections 

in which a majority of the members of the new House 

of Representatives will be elected by the direct vote of the 
people, instead of by district councils and similar bodies. 
Polling day is expected to be at the end of April, and already 
political meetings are getting noisier and more crowded, 
the first party manifesto has been published, and the 
immense task of registering a largely illiterate population 
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but-no scare beetle... 


There are primroses in the hedge bottom. Cuckoo pint. Young leaf. 
A growing forest of fresh grasses. And flea beetles. Flea beetles by 
the million; a hungry horde unscareable and unseen, but active in 
the welcome April warmth, voracious after winter hibernation, 
moving steadily out into the rich pastures of the turnip field. Soon, 
when it is too late, the farmer will see—and roundly curse—the 
signs of their feeding. 


For by the time flea beetle attack is obvious, damage to a 
brassica crop is frequently too extensive for the crop to be saved 
and the farmer must re-sow. In a bad spring—before modern 
methods of control were discovered—a farmer might re-sow 
cabbage, kale, turnips, swedes, broccoli or other brassicas three 
or four times; and the later the sowing, the lighter the crop. 


Today a highly efficient Shell insecticide, dieldrin, is saving 
such crops in all parts of Britain. Applied in the form of a seed- 
dressing known as Dieldrex B which combines a fungicide to 
counteract “damping off”, this powerful preventive is at once 
easy to use and economical in use. At a sowing rate of 4 lb. of seed 
per acre, only 3 ounces of seed-dressing protects that acre completely at 
a cost of just over 7/-. A very worthwhile saving, compared with 
conventional spraying or dusting after attack, with minimum 
material costs of 10/- an acre plus time, trouble and tractor. And 
even then, the possibility of total loss, 
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in power station chimney gases are oxides of sulphur from 
coal combustion. These react with moisture in the air to 
form sulphuric acid, which wreaks costly damage to 
buildings and property and gives city fogs their throat- 
stinging quality. The Fulham-Simon-Carves flue gas 
washing process removes 90 to 95 per cent of the sulphur 
and is the only known process that contributes to its own 
cost by recovering saleable sulphur and ammonium sulphate. 
An experimental plant on a semi-commercial scale has now 
been built at North Wilford power station, and first results 


are awaited with cautious optimism. 
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Fractional Horsepower 
MOTORS 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 
trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there is 
a BTH motor well suited to the job. 
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and checking individual voting qualifications has been 
nearly completed. ; 

The importance of the election is not merely that it is the 
first worthy of the name. It will bring into being a House of 
Representatives of fifty-seven members which will, in effect, 
determine the length of the next constitutional step. Con- 
stitutional progress has been slow in Sierra Leone, and even 
the advance which has made possible this election was long 
delayed by the inability of political leaders to agree on the 
allocation of seats in the new House between colony and 
protectorate (the small area round the Freetown peninsula 
is administered as a colony ; the rest of Sierra Leone is a 
protectorate). The leaders of the Creole party, the National 
Council for Sierra Leone, having nailed their flag to the 
mast of Creole domination, must now be prepared to sink 
with it, for the colony area, in which the Creoles are 
strongest, and which formerly had seven seats against the 
protectorate’s 14, now is to have 14 out of 38 contested 
seats ; and in any event, the Creole voting strength in 
the colony, too, is declining. 

The task of opposing the well-established Sierra Leone 
People’s party must fall on the more recently formed United 
People’s party, which, making plenty of noise and spend- 
ing plenty of money, should win more seats than the 
National Council. But it lacks a well-defined policy and is 
tarred by its slightly shady connections with last year’s dis- 
turbances in the protectorate. It was from the SLP 
party that the six African ministers were chosen in 1953, 
and with the wise leadership of Dr M. A. S. Margai and 
plenty of backing in both colony and protectorate, it is 
likely to win the elections and conduct the country safely 
towards self-government. 


Two Chiefs in Trouble 


If his party gets its expected overwhelming majority, Dr 
Margai may hope to be soon promoted from chief minister 
to prime minister, and his colleagues may expect to be 
given a further share of the responsibility for the consider- 
able developments which are taking place in the country. 
Their opponents will certainly load them with this respon- 
sibility if things go wrong. Nobody believes that they have 
any under the present interim constitution which reserves 
considerable power to the governor—although the previous 
governor did all he could, and perhaps too much, to hasten 
the transfer of power. If it were believed that the SLP 
was responsible for all that has gone wrong in the last two 
years, it could hardly hope for victory now. But party 
politics in Sierra Leone are at present well protected from 
hard political and economic facts. The SLP leaders have 
demonstrated their impartiality in tribal rivalries by requir- 
ing the resignation from office of two important paramount 
chiefs who were in the government and who were accused 
of “ unbecoming ” behaviour in the unrest last year. 

Most of these troubles are now happily past, although it 
remains to be seen how much the evil of them will live on. 
Labour relations are mostly good ;-extortion in the protec- 
torate will henceforth be much more difficult to practise 
(though the voluntary offering of bribes is another matter) ; 
and the enforced departure of some 30,000 “ strangers” 
from the mining areas has helped to dry up the outward flow 
of illicitly mined diamonds at source. This last measure 
was taken none too soon, for the loss to the country through 
diamond smuggling last year is put at £6 million—and this 
in a country whose total exports in 1955 were worth only 
a little more than £10 million. 
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The big question mark is rice production. The country 
should be able to grow all it needs, and have plenty left 
over to export. Instead it imports heavily, in spite of real 
efforts to increase production by swamp cultivation and 
planting with selected seed. But why should a man slave 
away in a swamp growing rice when he can make his fortune 
picking up diamonds? The answer is, of course, that 
smuggled diamonds do not pay for new schools, more 
qualified teachers, new hospitals, new roads and bridges, all 
of which are desperately needed. The country has the 
mineral resources and the agricultural potential to provide 
all these things. What it lacks is human resources. 


Kenya Africans at the Poll 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EAST AFRICA 


HE result of the Kenya African elections has been the 

rejection of the government’s nominated members and 
the arrival of a mildly nationalist group in the Legislature ; 
but it is a group that is already threatening to overturn the 
Lyttelton constitution by refusing to take office unless pro- 
mises are made about a considerable increase in African 
representation before long. The Lyttelton settlement was 
based upon a proper balance between all three races, and 
the refusal of the Africans to join will, besides filling the 
Europeans with suspicions, probably complicate relations 
between Europeans and Asians in the Council of Ministers. 
Thus from the outset elected Africans, with a direct man- 
date from the people (however it is interpreted) have shown 
their new power. 

As yet, however, they speak only for a minority of the 
Africans. Out of 400,000 to 450,000 Africans who were, 
under the Coutts franchise, supposed to be eligible to vote, 
the administrative net succeeded in hauling in only 125,000 
for the registries. Registration varies from area to area with 
the drive and efficiency of the individual district commis- 
sioner on whose shoulders, of course, the whole business 
devolved. Some were not over-enthusiastic ; but bearing 
in mind the load thrown at the time on the district 
commissioners by the preparations for the tour of Princess 
Margaret, to secure about a third of the potential electorate 
was not discreditable. The Africans were suspicious ; 
there were the inevitable rumours that registration forms 
would be used to increase taxes or draft Africans to 
fight Egypt, or to put through unpopular land copsolida- 
tion measures. After an elaborate public relations cam- 
paign, registration picked up towards the end and if there 
had been another fortnight, the number of registrations 
might have doubled: at the next election there will be 
many more voters even on the present franchise. 

Once registered, a creditably high proportion of voters 
voted—something like 80 per cent. At the time of regis- 
tration, however, they did not know who the candidates 
were, which at one baraza caused an old man to exclaim 
“I think the whole thing is stuff and nonsense,” and march 
off waving his stick. The qualification for candidates 
included an English language test for those who had not 
already got a degree or diploma from Makerere college— 
and one would-be candidate is said to have been disqualified 
by his inability to explain what he meant by the phrase 
“ ploughing back profits into agriculture.” 
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The successful candidates are all reasonably competent 
men, and some of them should be as effective as men like 
Mr Mathu and Mr Ohanga, who have lost their seats. Mr 
Tom Mboya now emerges as the most important figure in 
Kenya African politics after defeating Mr Argwings Kodhek 
by 400 votes in Nairobi—though three supporters of the 
“ A-K plan—Africa for the Africans” were elected else- 
where. Whether Mr Mboya will be able to find time to 
act as secretary-general of the Kenya Federation of Labour 
in addition to his parliamentary duties remains to be seen. 
Reasonable European opinion welcomed his election; 
many settlers say they prefer to see him in the Legislature 
rather than making mischief outside it. 

Though Europeans may hardly call the nationalism of 
the present African members “ mild,” a more virulent brand 
may soon appear when the ban on Kenya-wide political 
parties is lifted ; it remains to be seen whether the limits 
of political manceuvrability will be quickly overrun or 
whether wiser counsels will prevail. There is more good- 
will in Kenya towards African aspirations than is realised ; 
more can be generated if the new members acquit them- 
selves well. It is vital that this should happen if the forces 
generated by the economic revolution in the African afeas 
are to be directed into healthy development ; rigid barriers 
to these forces within the present political framework would 
lead to a new eruption of some kind. The African must be 
trained to wield the power he begins to command. And 
there is not much time before, in 1960, Kenya goes to the 
polls again. 


Inflation in Canada 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


R WALTER HARRIS, the Canadian finance 

‘minister, made a compromise between the require- 
ments of the forthcoming general election and the needs 
of an inflationary economy when he presented his 1957 
budget last week. But, on the whole, it was a 
courageous compromise. He admitted a surplus of 
$282 million for the year just ending. For the new year, 
he budgeted for a surplus of $152 million and gave away 
$148 million in increased social welfare payments and 
minor tax cuts. Such concessions can be at least partly 
reconciled with Mr Harris’s stress on inflationary dangers 
by the argument that the pressure lies most heavily on 
capital goods industries and that a small increase in pen- 
sioners’ purchasing power will not increase this. But a 
better defence, if he could use it, lies in juggling with the 
budget figures. The declared surplus of $282 million for 
the year just ending should have been $388 million ; 
$106 million has been tucked away into various government 
funds. In the year just opening he has done even better, 
including in the year’s expenditure $200 million which 
cannot be regarded as a normal budgetary charge. He 
is really budgeting for a surplus of $350 million in the 
coming year, and from an economist’s point of view that 
is the figure which should be compared with the political 
package of $148 million in new concessions. 

Mr Harris presented his budget hard on the heels 
of the annual report of Mr J. E. Coyne, the Governor 
of the Bank of Canada, which stresses the inflationary 
state of the Canadian economy. Myr Harris mentioned 


e 
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the “possibility that inflationary pressure might be 
moderating,” but otherwise fully supported Mr Coyne’s 
diagnosis. The inflationary pressures are all too clear, 
though the public has been very slow to notice them. Yet 
the general price increase, as reflected in the gross national 
expenditure for 1956 came to 4 per cent between the 
beginning and end of the year. A gross national product 
estimated at $29,700 million for 1956 represents a real 
increase of about 7 per cent over 1955 ; the rise in prices 
accounts for a further increase of 3 or 4 per cent in money 
terms. 


Even more vivid evidence of the effort to accomplish 
too much too quickly lies in the balance of payments 
deficit. The deficit on current account last year came to 
$1,400 million, far more than twice what it has ever been 
before. The capital inflow, which covered it more than 
adequately, included $750 million from the sale of Canadian 
securities to foreigners. Again, this is twice as high as in 
any previous year. The inflow of funds for new direct 
investment in foreign-owned subsidiaries also reached a 
new record. The offset in new Canadian direct investment 
abroad, at $100 million, was also greater than in previous 
years. But there remains a formidable increase of $425 
million in direct ownership by foreigners in Canadian pro- 
ductive enterprise. The new foreign investment was largely 
responsible for stimulating the burst of capital development 
which has helped to produce inflation. 


Two Escape Hatches 


Mr Coyne believes that any sharper curb on loanable 
funds would have caused such a sharp rise in interest 
rates that it would have upset the financial markets. 
He also finds two other reasons for the way in which credit 
expansion has defied all the central bank’s efforts to restrain 
it. The first is the way Canada’s twelve chartered 
banks combine the functions of commercial banks and 
savings banks. As a result the steadily rising deposits of 
personal savings have been diverted into loans, while long- 
term investments by the banks (specially in Government 
of Canada securities) have fallen sharply. The second, 
and more bothersome escape hatch from monetary 
control is provided by the ever-growing and largely 
unregulated “instalment finance companies.” Ever 
since 1950 their lending has been growing consider- 
ably faster than that of the banks, and by the end 
of last year it is estimated that they had outstanding 
about $1,200 million of loans, or about one-quarter of 
the banks’ loans. Even if their operations were restricted 
to the field of consumer credit, they could be most upset- 
ting to a stable monetary policy. But increasingly they 
are lending money to business enterprises. 

The process of exhortation, which Britain and other 
countries have found it necessary to use in support of 
monetary policy, was tried here in private—at meetings 
between the Bank of Canada and various key financial 
groups. It worked moderately well (though not without 
some friction) with the chartered banks and even more 
moderately with the stock exchanges, when margin require- 
ments were under examination. It did not work at all 
with the instalment finance companies. If they are to be 
regulated, it will only be by legislation. Probably before 
very long such government action is inevitable. But it 
is not certain that it will be taken in the present fast- 
decaying session of Parliament. 
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We are the cablemakers 
but not that alone, 





We thread power through thé worried earth of 
cities, steeple-high across the fields, 





in channels sunk in the ooze of river beds. 








We bring together copper and paper and lead and 
oil and metal tape and jute and steel wire and 
rubber and cambric and polyvinyl chloride 





and polyethylene and polytetrafluoroethylene 
and nylon and brains. 


Here is a cable to cross a wilderness, 













A meal for termites once. Not nuw. 





It’s poisoned. 





We who make cable must be chemists, physicists, 


geologists, metallurgists, electrical engineers, 





mechanical engineers, civil engineers, 





mathematicians, as well as toxicologists. 





Here is a cable for a jet plane not yet 





built. Melt it if you can. 





We who make cable work with Nature and 
only change it when we must. We had to 






change the arrangement of the molecules in 





polyethylene, otherwise it would liquefy at 100°C. 





This is not a cable at all. 





It’s a cord for deaf-aid. Tiny, isn’t it? 





We who make cable must think on many lines. 
And we must work for the World. 














BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 


Parént company of the BICC Group— 
& the World’s largest organization (comprising 





40 companies) with complete facilities for 
research, manufacture and contracting in 

the transmission and distribution of 

electrical energy for power and communication. 


















think for the World on many lines —/ 


Head Office: Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 
International Sales Office: 21 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1 Museum 1600 
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of Plastics 


The new 6-seater Vauxhall Velox Dormobile Estate 

Car is a conversion of the standard saloon body, 

by the addition of a polyester/glass fibre extension. 

Beetle polyester resin—a B.I.P. product—is used in 
moulding the light, strong extension and lift-up rear door. 










The Heron Direction Finder 
is used for position fixing for 
small craft. It incorporates 
parts moulded from Beetle 
—a B.I.P. product—and 
the coils are ‘potted’ 

in Beetle resins. 























The versatile Regna Cash 
Register is used in 
self-service stores, 
departmental stores and 
small shops throughout 
Europe. The attractive, 
strong housing is moulded 
from Beetle—a B.1.P. 
product—by Norsk 
Teknisk Porselens 
A/S, Norway. 
















In ships and shops, in cars and catering, plastics 
to-day play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the 





wonder of plastics is in their versatility, their 


infinite possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 









each with its own properties—and limitations— 





B.1.P. SERVICES: 


The full resources of the B.I.P. 
Research, Technical Development and 
Design services are at the disposal of 
manufacturers interested in_ the 






presenting a wide field of choice to the intending user. 


The leading plastics materials manufacturers maintain 


possibilities of plastics. Advice will extensive consultative and development services and none is 
ladly be given on an roblem ‘ : : 

pasniles . plastics pS sir better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 

irrespective of the type of material 


involved. 


B.1.P. CHEMICALS LIMITED + Oldbury © Birmingham retephone: Broadwell 2061 QI) 


. LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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THE 


BUSINESS 











VEN if the conditions under which Britain used to 
obtain and transport its oil from the Middle East 

are now restored unchanged in some deal over the use 
of the Suez Canal, they would still offer no guarantee 
of a regular supply. Clearly, an insurance policy for 
energy is needed. But what form should it take ? Can 
Britain rely even more on coal and nuclear energy and 
less on imported oil than is now planned ? Could 
sufficient new oil reserves be economically developed 
in places more dependable than the Middle East ? If 
we still have to rely on the Middle East, how far should 
we go in developing less vulnerable supply routes ? 
And, finally, is there no possibility of bringing about a 
change in the political conditions under which oil is 
produced and transported in the Middle East? The 
shock of recent events in Egypt and Syria has produced 
in Britain an overwhelming desire to reduce the 
country’s dependence on Middle East oil, almost 
regardless of cost. But the best insurance policy is one 
that provides the most cover for the lowest premium. 
The strategic position of Britain depends as much on 
low industrial costs 
and a more healthy 


WORLD 


Insurance Policy for Oil 


ALTERNATIVES TO MIDDLE EAST OIL? 





its total consumption of energy is bound to con- 
tinue to rise, at a rate of perhaps 3 per cent a 
year. Coal is the only really indigenous fuel ; and it is 
already close to the limit of output that can conceivably 
be expected at anything like present costs. But the im- 
port cost of uranium for nuclear power is so small in 
relation to its output of energy that atomic power, too, 
might almost be considered indigenous. In the short run 
the limit to the expansion of nuclear power stations is 
set by the infant stage of the technology, and by the 
amount of investment resources that the country can 
afford to divert to such a highly capitalised industry. In 
the long run it is now safe to assume that all new power 
stations will eventually be nuclear. And if the cost of 
nuclear power can be reduced to anywhere near the 
figures quoted by Sir Christopher Hinton last week, 
electricity can be expected to take over much more of 
the industrial work now done by oil. 

Yet unless a striking break-through in the economic 
scale of nuclear technology is achieved, there will still 
be no economic replacement for oil in most forms of 
propulsion—on the 
road, in the air, and 








balance of payments 





as it does on the . 
safety and regularity 
of oil supplies. 
. There is a price 
above. which this 
country could not 
afford to purchase 
“ safety ” in oil. 
One initial pre- 
mise must be 
accepted if the 
British economy is 
to continue expand- 
ing and ever to be- 
come solvent: that 
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even at sea until 
much smaller 
nuclear reactors are 
feasible. Britain will 
still need to import 
considerably more 
oil in 1965 and 1975 
than it does today. 
By far the most pro- 
lific source for this 
extra oil that is at 
present economic is 
the Middle East. 
y|| But is there any 
#7 || possibility of obtain- 











ing alternative sup- 
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plies—at 
premium ? 
There are at present about half a dozen possibilities 
outside the Middle East worth discussing. Nearest to 
Britain are those in the Eastern Hemisphere—Europe 
itself, the Sahara desert, and Nigeria. The Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation has estimated, 
perhaps optimistically, that the current production of 
oil in Europe—some to million tons a year—could be 
doubled by 1960 and quadrupled by 1975. In the 


the cost of some tolerable insurance 


Sahara, two promising fields have been found so far, -. 


both in Southern Algeria, one about 240 miles and 
the other about 560 miles from the Tunisian coast. If 
a pipeline were laid to the coast, the nearer of these 
deposits could produce over § million tons a year. This 
may be conservative, but it would still be wildly 
optimistic to predict at this stage that the Sahara will 
become another Middle East. And it is a moot point 
whether oil produced in Algeria would be any more 
dependable than oil produced in Kuwait. Perhaps 
Nigeria might be conceded an advantage, if a thin one, 
over Algeria on grounds of reliability of supply. But 
although prospecting there has shown some highly 
promising results, it is too soon to measure the extent 
of the oilfields found in Nigeria by the Shell group. 


* 


In the Western Hemisphere today, only one country, 
Venezuela, produces more oil than it consumes. British 
companies have a substantial interest in Venezuelan 
production, and it could be quite sharply increased ; 
even so it would probably remain the cheapest oil in 
the Western Hemisphere. In the United States itself, 
promising discoveries have been made recently in 
the “‘ Four Corners” area in northern New Mexico, and 
offshore in the Gulf of Mexico, but even these finds 
would not match production with the expected rise in 
American consumption, except for a brief period and at 
sharply increasing costs. Canada now has proved 
reserves of nearly 3 billion barrels of oil, as well as the 
“* fabulous ” Athabasca tar sands which, if they could all 
be economically developed, would virtually double the 
world’s proved oil reserves, including those in the 
Middle East. The United States, Brazil and Canada 
also have huge shale deposits, which would yield 
abundant supplies of oil, though at costs substantially 
above current prices. 


In terms of quantity, all these are alternatives to 
the Middle East. But Britain is not the only country 
that wants more and safer oil. By 1975 Europe is 
expected to need four times as much oil as it consumes 
today—so for Europe alone another 300 million tons a 
year will have to be found from somewhere. Most of 
the production expected from the Sahara must be 
regarded as earmarked for France, and the increased 
indigenous output on the continent of Europe will be 
consumed locally ; Britain might have first claim on 
Nigeria, but that is still a claim on an unknown quantity. 
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Oil demand in the United States increases each year by 
more than the total annual consumption in Britain, and 
Venezuela is the logical supplier. But there is a limit 
to the capacity of Western Hemisphere oilfields as a 
whole and unless the United States is willing to assume 
the strategic cost of developing its oil shale reserves it 
must inevitably become increasingly dependent on the 
Middle East, like Europe. 


If Britain draws more of its supplies from Venezuela, 
therefore, it can do so only at the expense of the net , 
dollar earnings on sales of oil by British companies to 
the United States. There is really only one adequate 
alternative source—the conventional oilfields, tar sands, 
and shale deposits in Canada, But what of the cost, and 
the dollars ? The cheapest Canadian oil now produced 
in Alberta cannot even compete with Venezuelan oil 
shipped up the St. Lawrence to Montreal ; and the cost 
of oil from the tar sands and shale, even on the most 
fashionably optimistic assumptions, would be much 
greater. The cost figures produced recently for a rela- 
tively small development of the tar sands by a Canadian 
company, which claims that its products will be able 
to compete in Alberta with oil from wells have yet to be 
confirmed in operation. In any case, the market for 
Canadian oil is where its transport advantage is greatest : 
eastwards to the rest of Canada and the north-central 
United States, and westwards to the Pacific states of the 
North-West and to California. A “crash programme ” 
to develop Canadian oil specifically for the British 
market might produce the oil, but only at a prohibitive 
cost and almost entirely in dollars. Nor is it relevant, 
even if it could be demonstrated, that Canadian oil could 
be delivered to Britain as cheaply as Middle East oil 
shipped in super tankers round the Cape. For the extra 
costs of the Cape route would be incurred only if the 
shorter supply lines were cut again. The extra cost of 
Canadian oil, once the development there had been 
undertaken, would be more permanent. If more British 
capital enters the Canadian oil industry it would be 
better business to earn dollars by selling Canadian oil 
to the nearest markets in the United States—if necessary 
to pay for imports from Venezuela. 


* 


The conclusion is inescapable, Britain must have 
oil, and by far the cheapest source for that oil is still the 
Middle East. Insurance against the blocking of the 
supply routes—by building new pipelines from northern 
Iraq through Turkey to the Mediterranean, or south- 
wards to the Persian Gulf, or by building more super 
tankers for the Cape run—may be expensive, but the 
premium would be much less than it would cost to 
replace Middle East oil from elsewhere. At an explora- 
tory conference, now being held in London between the 
British, Dutch, French and American international oil 
companies with interests in the Middle East, these new 
pipeline projects and other plans for diversifying the 
means of transport from the Middle East are being 
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jointly considered. It may be asked at this stage whether 
the western governments should share with the com- 
panies the additional cost of providing this insurance. 

What is not being so openly discussed is a much 
more fundamental problem : the security of the oil 
companies’ whole operations in the Middle East pro- 
ducing countries. It is on the assumption that operating 
conditions there, as well as transit from there, will 
become impossible that the advocates of alternative 
sources of supply base their case for paying the higher 
costs of development elsewhere. Certainly it cannot be 
assumed that there is anything immutable in the formula 
now generally adopted for an equal sharing of profits 
between the foreign oil companies and the Arab 
governments from which they have obtained their 
concessions. Any solution in the Middle East is bound 
to involve higher costs in the long run, and probably 
a higher proportion of these costs would have to be 
incurred in dollars, But practically the whole cost of 
the more expensive Venezuelan or Canadian oil would 
have to be paid in dollars. The Middle East “ dollar 
component ” could never rise to a similar level while 
sterling continues to be used there at all ; and if more 
stable conditions could be achieved, British oil pro- 
ducers in the Middle East could earn dollars from sales 
of oil to the Western Hemisphere. 

Economically, moreover, there could hardly be a case 
where the interests of the two sides to a bargain were 
more coincident. The Middle East producing countries 
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must have a market for their oil in the West ; and the 
West—including the United States—must have oil 
from the Middle East. If the rising nationalism of the 
peoples of the Middle East could be constrained by 
economics, there would always be some price at which 
a bargain could be struck. But so little of the oil 
revenues has yet filtered down to raise the general stan- 
dard of the living in the oil producing countries of the 
Middle East that their rulers are not subject to much 
political pressure if they choose periodically to act 
according to nationalist caprice rather than their 
economic interest ; while the interest of the countries 
lacking oil but crossed by pipelines tends automatically 
towards intransigent blackmail. The irresistible 
pressure in the Arab world is nationalism. Economic 
bargains are necessary, but by themselves they 
are no longer sufficient because they do not 
guarantee performance. International consultation over 
production and the supply routes may sound utopian, 
but could anything less than this endure ? The Arabs 
must come to feel that they are exploiting their 
own oil resources, with the help of the foreign com- 
panies ; the companies, for their part, must retain 
sufficient flexibility and margin of profit to make their 
operations commercially worth while. Only in this way 
could the security of tenure of the oil companies in the 
Middle East be assured. Not all oil men and not all 
Arabs are so buried under their present preoccupations 
that they fail to see this. 





Focusing Business Forecasts 


HE main theoretical basis of the input-output 

approach to national accounting statistics and 
business forecasting, described in these columns last 
week, is that in the last resort all economic activity is 
interdependent. But some branches of production are 
commonly believed to be more interdependent than 
others ; and an input-output table can give some quanti- 
tative, if not precise, indications of how much more 
important these interconnections between industries and 
services are in some sectors of the economy than in 
others. One naturally expects the “ coefficients ” that 
show how much the current output of steel sheets and 
pressings corresponds with the current output of, say, 
motor cars and refrigerators, to be relatively high, com- 
pared with those expressing the links between, say, 
engineering output and Lancashire’s current production 
of cotton goods. And if we want to forecast the effect 
of the steel industry’s sales of recession in the motor 
vehicles and electrical appliances industries, coupled 
with continuing expansion in structural engineering and 
shipbuilding, a table of input-output coefficients ought 
to give an appropriate set of weights for estimating 
whether this shift of emphasis in engineering will cause 
total demand for steel products as a whole to rise or fall. 


The input-output “ map ” of the country’s economic 
structure moreover indicates where such interdepen- 
dence is least important—the links that a would-be fore- 
caster can with the least risk of error lump into “ other 
things being equal.” This kind of “ ready reckoning ” 
requires only a set of direct input coefficients, showing 
the direct demands each industry ordinarily makes on 
all others. Additional information about the secondary 
demands that are indirectly “ fed back” to other indus- 
tries as a result of changes in the requirements of the 
industries which supply a “ primary” demand—which 
can be calculated by a mathematical exercise called 
“inverting the coefficients”—is scarcely worth the 
effort if one’s purpose is only to predict the output of 
particular products. Its value lies in forecasts of how 
the total volume and pattern of production, industry 
by industry, may be affected. 

It may seem paradoxical to use an input-output table 
to focus upon parts of the economic structure: claims 
for the input-output technique have usually rested 
exclusively on its merits as a model of “general 
equilibrium” and interdependence throughout the 
economy. Nevertheless, there is good reason to think 
that for practical business forecasting the appropriate 
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use of input-output analysis should be first, to indicate 
which sectors’ of the economy are worth considering 
simultaneously for any particular problem; and 
secondly, to provide a quantitative “grid” for calcu- 
lating the changes in supply that given demands will 
generate within these sectors. 

What might be required of general input-output 
studies for the whole economy therefore, is that the 
official or unofficial economic research groups working 
on them—the first major table for Britain has been 
prepared by the Department of Applied Economnics at 
Cambridge and by the Board of Trade—should prepare 
similar detailed charts at intervals of, say, every ten 
years. The object would be to provide bench-marks for 
the business forecaster, with analysis of particular 
sectors—much as a census of distribution provides basic 
data for consumer market research. Parts of the input- 
output map can be brought up to date and expanded: 
the interconnections of the metals and engineering 
sector, for example, would probably repay study through 
a much more finely divided “grid” than is possible 
even in the large table now completed. Such tables can 
then be used in conjunction with other data for business 
forecasting. In this way it may be possible to resolve 
the dilemma that an input-output table is either 
sufficiently detailed but out-of-date, or else up-to-date 
but with too few sectors to be of any real practical value 
in particular industries. 

That is one purpose for which the input-output 
method can be adapted to fit in with and supplement 
existing techniques of practical business economics. 
Another way in which the technique can be improved, 
this time for more general and long-range predictions 
of industrial production or the level of import 
requirements, is by constructing much less detailed 
input-output tables (say with between twelve and 
thirty-five sectors) for two or more years, say, 1950 and 
1955. From such tables, instead of expressing the 
transactions between industries in each year as separate 
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sets of input-output coefficients, it is an equally simple 
procedure to express the difference between the trans- 
actions as one set of difference coefficients. These 
would indicate the changes generated in supply by 
changes in demand, over a period, instead of the abso- 
lute amounts in particular years. With this refinement 
it may be possible to forecast more accurately changes in 
output requirements over a similar interval of time in 
the future. 


* 


Such developments of the basic input-output pro- 
cedure devised by Professor Leontief represent ways of 
making better use of the central assumptions of his 
technique—that during any period under study no shifts 
take place within industries as a result of substituting 
one input that has become cheaper than another or of 
varying the scale or composition of production. The 
emphasis of input-output analysis so far has been on 
constant technological ratios, irrespective of changes in 
relative prices. But instead of regarding prices as 
“neutral” and taking quantities as the data to be 
calculated the method can be applied in reverse ; for 
example, if industry’s technical and quantitative 
demands for materials are inelastic, the effect on prices 
of changes in costs can be studied against a background 
of “neutral” quantities. A topical example would be 
the effect of increased freight rates on the prices of fuel 
to different industries, assuming that the same amounts 
of fuel continued to be carried in each type of transport. 
Input-output analysis is subject to the same limitations 
as the compilation of index numbers. One can either 
keep the quantitiés concerned constant to study the 
changes in price or keep the prices constant to achieve an 
index of “ volume.” One necessary step in the develop- 
ment of input-output technique into a tool of practical 
forecasting must be to try to relax the rigidity of this 
dilemma. 











Business Notes 








Strength for the Trial 


N the British engineering industries as a whole last year 
labour costs rose sharply, because earnings were substan- 
tially higher and labour productivity actually fell ; and last 
year the engineering employers decided that the time had 
come to dig in their heels and turn down wage claims flat. 
They had ample and accumulated cause for a showdown. 








The time they picked was perhaps as favourable as they 
could ever expect, in the postwar meaning of the word— 
workers in many parts of engineering, that is to say, have 
had a whiff of short time during the past year, and the 
labour market is slightly softer (with all of 1.8 per cent of 


unemployment). Nevertheless, the positions upon which 
employers in the diverse sections of engineering chose to 
make their stand varied greatly in bargaining strength. Ship- 
building has seldom been more firmly placed—either to 
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withstand a strike, or to pass on the cost of a wage increase. 
But no other engineering industry stands four-square upon 
nearly so hard a market. 

The bargaining strength of the shipbuilding employers 
today does not rest so much on the length of their own 
order book as upon the length of other people’s. The British 
yards have today about 4} years’ work on their books ; but 
most of the major yards abroad are also booked up until 
after 1960. Moreover, whether or not shipbuilders like to 
hear their methods of pricing described as “ cost-plus,” that 
is what they look like in practice to shipowners as well as to 
shop stewards. Various types of shipbuilding contract are 
in use today ; but all include provisions to cover rises in the 
costs of labour and materials between the dates of ordering 
and delivery, and most include some form of corresponding 
adjustment in margins for overheads and profit. Last 
year British shipyard prices rose by about 5-10 per 
cent—and they still booked more new orders than 
for years past. 

So if the shipbuilders eventually have to concede higher 
rates, most can pass the cost straight on to shipowner 
customers without significantly affecting their margin of 
profit. But by the same token they can stand a strike for 
a time. Their customers are hardly likely to be unsym- 
pathetic to an attempt to moderate the ever-rising price of 
ships ; and even if anxiety to get the ship earning should 
outweigh this sympathy, customers well placed in the British 
order queue have now no chance to cancel and get tonnage 
built more quickly elsewhere. If the yards book no new 
orders for a few weeks of the slack spring season, that will 
hardly worry them. Ship repairers, however, are worse 
placed ; much of the business they lose through a stoppage 
—about {1-1} million a week—must go elsewhere. 


The Choice in Engineering 


N the strong market for capital goods last year, many 
machine builders seem to have been able to pass on 
increased costs in higher prices. From the official estimates 
of capital investment, the prices of the mixed bag of plant 
and equipment installed in British factories seem to have 
risen on average by about 7 per cent. It is doubtful whether 
their total costs could have risen at a much higher rate. 
Earnings in engineering factories last spring were about 
g per cent higher than a year before, but the factories build- 
ing capital equipment ought to have been busy enough to 
achieve some slight increase in labour productivity ; prices 
of materials used in mechanical engineering were up by 
about § per cent over 1955, but those used in electrical 
engineering went up only about 2 per cent. From these 
crude indications of costs and prices total profits in the 
manufacture of capital goods ought certainly to have risen, 
and one might expect unit profits on the average to have 
been maintained ; in practice, however, some companies 
making capital goods have been reporting rather spotty 
results. 

In the vehicle industries and those making metal con- 
sumer goods, as well as their suppliers of intermediate 
engineering products, fortunes were far different. Output 
fell ; employment did not fall as much ; so to the increase 
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in prices of materials there was added a large rise in labour 
costs. Moreover, these industries were employed well below 
Capacity, so overheads will have risen ; and the recession 
sharply limited such increases in prices as some of these 
manufacturers still managed to make. 

Today, this balance is shifting. Order books in the 
capital goods industries are being shortened as the home 
investment boom passes its peak ; competition abroad is 
concentrating rather more upon prices than upon delivery 
dates. Most of the heavy plant builders, catering for major 
industries with large and comparatively steady investment 
programmes, are guaranteed a substantial nucleus of 
business, though harder put to book orders overseas. But 
makers of lighter machinery cannot hope for as good a 
market in 19§7 as they had in 1956 ; certainly not to pass on 
increased costs so readily. Makers of durable consumer 
goods are gaining confidence that this year will be better 
than last ; it needs to be. But until they begin to make full 
use of their increased capacity—and few of them hope for 
this until 1958—their unit profits are certain to remain low. 
Delivery dates still matter in securing export orders, but in 
many companies throughout engineering there would be 
spare capacity to hasten output after an interruption. These 
employers could stand a strike that promised some chance 
of minimising the wage increase and weakening the unions 
better than they could stand an immediate addition to 
wages. 


Black Monday and After 


TYPICAL reaction of investment markets to an industrial 

dispute is a sharp fall before the event, and then steady, 
stagnant markets as the strike begins. At the beginning of 
this week markets were not confronted with a single indus- 
trial dispute, but with a complex chain of them—a ship- 
building strike in being, an engineering strike ominously 
near, and the louder rumblings of a possible storm on the 
railways. The typical pattern could not be reproduced. 
Markets had already been adjusted downwards in the pre- 
vious week but they fell again sharply on Monday both on 
the fixed interest and equity sides. The drop of 4.1 to 180.4 
in the Financial Times industrial index, was the sharpest 
for a single day since the beginning of last June. Sterling 
took the strain immediately and visibly and the supporting 
sales of dollars by the Exchange Equalisation Account 
caused credit stringency in the short loan market notwith- 
standing some help by way of special purchases of bills by 
the Bank of England. On the commodity markets the direc- 
tion of the pull was less obvious ; the weakening of the 
sterling rate tends to raise the prices of the. “ dollar” 
commodities while industrial dislocation reduces con- 
sumption and therefore pull prices downwards. Strikes 
and fears of them seem to have contributed to the 
weakness of copper. 

At no point was selling of securities heavy but it was 
widespread and jobbers were disinclined to take stock on 
their books. The bareness of their cupboards became most 
obvious on Wednesday evening when a sudden wave of 
buying stimulated by hopes of an early settlement in ship- 
building caught them with almost level books and as ineffec- 
tive a cushion against the rally as against the fall. Ship- 
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building shares rose sharply and there was some closing of 
bear accounts in the oil market. On balance Tie Economist 
indicator has fallen 3.8 to 193.5 in the week ended on Wed- 
nesday while the Financial Times government securities 
index has dropped 1.69 to 86.56. The improvement in the 
markets went further on Thursday when a little buying for 
“new time” come in. Sales of stock from the official 
portfolio have naturally been brought to a stop and it appears 
that the Government broker has this week been on occasion 
prepared to sell the stocks he has to offer on the basis of a 
level switch ; previously his policy (apart from acquiring the 
next maturing stock) has been to switch only when the 
transaction brought cash into the official portfolio. 

The new Steel of Wales £1 ordinary shares (5s. paid) 
have stood up well in the circumstances. A discount was 
inevitable for underwriters had been required to take up 85 
per cent of their firm applications. But in active first deal- 
ings on Friday last week, half a million shares changed 
hands and the discount did not extend beyond 73d. On 
Monday it widened to 9d. and has remained near that point 
since. It is known that the consortium of issuing houses 
would have been willing to intervene to check the fall at a 
figure believed in the market to be about a shilling discount. 
That help has not been required. 


Sterling on the Slipways 


HE shipbuilding strike and the threat of still wider 
}* industrial strife has weighed heavily on sterling. Bear 
covering was making satisfactory progress earlier this year 
and had carried the rate on New York beyond the official 
parity ; it has now stopped suddenly. This week on the 
contrary there has been clear evidence of renewed short 
sales of sterling, particularly from Continental centres. 
Germany has been the main seller but sterling has declined 
against almost every Continental currency. North America, 
however, has hardly come in as a seller of sterling save for 
genuine commercial operations. Nor has the rate for sterling 
declined unduly in the forward market. Against the US 
dollar the three months discount on sterling represents a 
rate of interest of about 13 per cent, which is only a little 
wider than the spread between bill rates in London and 
New York. The main demand for dollars has been domestic 
and has represented partly anticipation of future commer- 
cial requirements and partly the current commercial need, 
now swollen by abnormal purchases of dollar oil. The 
official dollar rate which was $2.79% at the beginning of 
the week dipped quickly on Monday to $2.79 and was 
held there only by considerable supporting operations from 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. When it was felt that 
the pressure was too great the rate was allowed to slip and 
fell to $2.78!8 at which it grounded and made an unassisted 
recovery to $2.7832. 

This experience was repeated in broad outline on the 
three following days. There was substantial recovery on 
Thursday when the note rate rallied to $2.79}. But the 
official support for sterling this week has probably been 
heavy enough to wipe out any gains of gold and dollars 
secured in the earlier part of the month. The damage to 
the reserve may, however, be superficially veiled by drawings 
on the Export-Import Bank line of credit. 
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That Extra Shilling on Petrol 


HEN the extra shilling a gallon tax on petrol, aviation 

fuel, and diesel fuel for road vehicles was imposed 
last December the Government regarded it partly as an 
economic reinforcement of the rationing scheme, and partly 
as a means of recouping the £30 million revenue which 
would be lost if sales were cut to about 70 per cent of 
normal and taxes were left unchanged. Ministers also 
recognised the emergency character of their decision by 
providing in the Act that the extra shilling tax would be 
taken off again within a month of the end of petrol rationing. 
Now the reckoning has begun. The prospect of improved 
supplies has enabled the Government to increase the basic 
ration for private motorists by half; to promise to grant 
supplementary allowances for private cars on a more 
generous scale ; to promise petrol-driven lorries, coaches 
and buses enough petrol to meet their normal seasonal 
requirements ; and to take the “ calculated risk” of aban- 
doning the rationing of diesel fuel altogether. As supplies 
of petrol during the next rationing period are expected to 
cover 90 per cent of normal requirements—even without 
allowing for the resumption of any shipments through the 
Suez Canal—the Government can take the risk of operating 
the rationing scheme in such a way that only ten per cent 
of normal demand will go unsatisfied—with virtually all of 
the remaining cut being borne by the private motorist. 

The Government cannot possibly now justify the reten- 
tion of the full shilling of extra tax on the grounds that 
it is needed to safeguard the revenue. If a tax increase of 
40 per cent (from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a gallon) was needed - 
to bring the revenue back to normal when sales were 
expected to fall by 30 per cent, then the extra tax needed 
to bring it to normal when consumption is down by only 
10 per cent would be about 3d. a gallon. 

There may be an economic argument that while there 
is still some shortage of petrol, and also an urgent need to 
rebuild stocks of diesel fuel, the full extra tax should be 
retained to impose on consumers a financial discipline 
towards economy. For a short period, the Government 
may be given the benefit of the doubt, but others besides 
irate motorists will hold very strongly that this temporary 
impost ought to be scaled down and withdrawn as soon as 
possible—or given a new justification on grounds very 
different from those that led to its imposition. Petrol has 
gone up another penny a gallon this week. The further 
increase in fuel oil prices of ?d. a gallon, or 15s. 
a ton, will also speed up the summer addition to 
stocks, just as the earlier increase of £3 10s. a ton certainly 
helped to keep fuel oil demand below normal during the 
winter. But one might speculate on the language of the 
Coal Board’s customers if they were asked to pay £4 §s. 
a ton more for coal. 


The Whitbread Technique 


HITBREAD AND COMPANY is in the top flight of brewery 
companies and has recently been carrying the torch 
of rationalisation and modern management into the board 
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rooms of other breweries. Merger and rationalisation 
schemes are common in the brewery industry. The special 
Whitbread technique is to buy a minority interest (seldom 
less than 10 per cent) in the XXX Brewery Company and 
to associate that investment with a trading arrangement that 
opens an additional market through XXX’s tied houses for 
Whitbread’s bottled beers. Secondly, it improves that 
market by supplying the new associate with improved man- 
agement and know-how: sometimes Whitbread takes a 
management fee ; sometimes it supplies staff ; and some- 
times it trains the staff of the new associate. This looks 
like managerial reform from which both Whitbread and 
its ten new associates should benefit. 
Whitbread’s chairman, Col. W. H. Whitbread, had explained 
and defended his policy to a gathering of financial writers 
this week it appeared that issues of principle were at stake. 

Whitbread and Company uses its cash resources to buy 
blocks of shares through the market. To get them it often 
pays a few shillings over the market price and when the 
buying stops it is not unusual for the shares to fall back 
again. Secondly, Whitbread never acts without the know- 
ledge and approval of the management of the company in 
which it is investing; indeed it has far more proposals 
from would-be associates than it accepts. It is not difficult 
to see why. Companies where management needs strength- 
ening, especially if management is not itself a big share- 
holder, are natural targets for a bidder who might hope to 
employ the assets more effectively. Add a ten per cent 
holding by Whitbread and Company to the management’s 
existing voting power and the bidder’s task is made more 
difficult, though not necessarily impossible. The directors 
therefore sit more securely at their desks, while those share- 
holders and stock jobbers who have assessed the shares on 
the values that might have resulted from a take-over by 
another brewery are disappointed. 

Those who believe that the freedom of the market is to 
be desired and that the take-over bidder does good quite 
as often as he does harm can hardly argue that Whitbread 
and Company should not invest its money as it thinks best. 
If it can secure its aims through a minority investment and 
association instead of a majority holding and domination it 
can hardly be condemned. Anyone who can find a seller 
can buy a bigger controlling block. But the Whitbread 
technique of buying a substantial block of shares at rather 
better than the market price is something that shareholders 
seem entitled to know about. It is right that the directors 
of these junior associates should inform their own share- 
holders ; some of them have done so. 


Pensions Preserved 


IDDLE age, for an increasing number of men, is 
marked by the turning down of an attractive new job 
for fear of losing pension rights that have accrued from 
an existing job. This drag on labour mobility comes under 
the scrutiny of a joint study group of the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries, in a report by Messrs 
F. H. Spratling, F. W. Bacon and A. E. Bromfield on the 
“Preservation of Pension Rights.” 
To make pensions portable from one job to the next is 
generally regarded as desirable. Trade unions and pro- 








But by the time - 
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fessional associations have been at work on the problem 
for years ; the techniques of transfer have been worked out ; 
and in the public services they stand practical test. In this 
country some minor tax difficulties still obstruct the full 
transfer of pension rights ; in other countries the preserva- 
tion of these rights on a change in employment has been 
made an essential condition for tax relief. Regrettably few 
private schemes make provision for the transfer of rights, 
and even where provision is made, employees usually opt 
for the cash surrender value of their rights, which must be 
taken to reflect their own short-sightedness, because they 
then forgo the benefits accruing from the contributions 
made by their employers. Some of the big brokers recom- 
mend employers who are intending to start schemes to 
make them non-contributory so that the employer retains 
fuller control. 

There are two basic methods of making pensions fully 
portable. The first and most common is the “ cold storage ” 
method. Under this method, when a man changes his job 
his accrued pension benefits (including those provided by 
his employer) are locked away as they stand at the date of 
the change until he retires ; thus on retirement he may draw 
two pensions, one coming from his original service and the 
other from his later employment. The second is the 
“transfer value” method. On a change in employment, 
under this method, a sum of money related to the value of 
his interest in the pension scheme (again taking account of 
his employer’s contributions) is paid over ‘from the old 
scheme to the new one; thus on retirement the pension 
comes from one source. The study group has suggested 
a method combining the “cold storage” and “ transfer 
value ” principles. 

Whichever method is adopted, it clearly adds to the costs 
of the scheme for the employer, whose contribution 
normally takes account of lapses when employees leave. 
The study group suggests that this burden may not be so 
large as appears at first sight. If pensions are really to be 
made more portable, the study group argues that there must 
be a willingness by employees not to demand payment of 
withdrawal benefits in cash ; that the few tax difficulties 
standing in the way of the “ transfer value ” method should 
be removed ; and that the latter method should be adopted 
in life office as well as in privately administered schemes. 
But these problems are really the frills. It is first necessary 
to get employers to accept the principle of full transfer- 
ability and that may not appeal to those of them who want 
to combine relatively generous pension schemes with 
relatively low salaries. 


Road Spending in the Dark 


HE Minister of Transport never misses an opportunity 
- of stressing just how much he intends to spend on 
Britain’s roads once his programme gets into top gear, nor 
is he ever backward in recounting how many new road 
improvements have already started or have been autho- 
rised. But this continual barrage of partial information 
always omits the key fact that really matters—just how 
much is actually being spent on the roads now by the gov- 
ernment and local authorities. Traditionally, this informa- 
tion has always been published only once a year, and a year 
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in arrears—in the annual reports on the administration of 
the Road Fund. The next report, due in a month or so, 
will say what was spent in the year 1955-56. And that, 
incidentally, will be the last Road Fund report ; the fund 
was abolished last March. 

Certainly the total amount of spending on the roads has 
been rising. Government expenditure provided for in next 
year’s Civil Estimates reaches the handsome sum of £68 


ROAD EXPEND. : NEW CONSTRUCTION & MAJOR IMPROVEMENT 




















Government | ee | Total 
£ ma: Commitments | | 
Voted | Spent | Spent |; Spent 
Existing New | | | | 
| | 
1952-53....... 6a | 3:5 | 5st | 28 | 26 | 5-4 
1993-95 5600800 7:0 3°5 5-0 3-0 4-1 7:1 
Rae PETE 9-0 19-4 5:0 3:7 4-6 8-3 
1955-50. 5.0000 25-1 29-8 8-3 8-7* 4-8* 13-5* 
LA eee 47-4 39:7 15-7 14-5* 5-0* 19-5* 
i Le 62-7 68-7 26-3 nn ise 
* Estimated. 
million against £40 million in 1954-55; with local 


authority appropriations from loans and the rate funds total 
expenditure next year should be £130-£140 million, com- 
pared with {100 million in 1954-55. But this covers all 
heads of expenditure, including maintenance, cleaning, 
lighting, administration, road safety and the cost of collect- 
ing motor vehicle duties. Nor, moreover, are the budgeted 
sums always actually spent. But of the total road budget in 
1954-55, £8.3 million, about a twelfth, was spent on new 
roads and major improvements (the share for new roads 
being £2} million). That is the latest official figure available; 
from various parliamentary replies given a year Or more ago 
it is possible to guess that the comparable sum spent in the 
current financial year may have been about £193 million, 
more than twice as much. This is not quite as much as the 
previous Minister of Transport forecast two years ago when 
the first details of the current road programme were spelled 
out, but the commitments that have now been made in 
authorised schemes assure a hefty increase in spending in 
the next few years. Why, therefore, is the present minister 
reluctant to reveal his estimates of this impending rate of 
spending by all authorities and, more particularly, to say 
what they have actually spent in the last two years ? 


Car Output Improves 


HE recent improvement in car sales, both home and 
in export, began early enough to be reflected in the 
industry’s output figures for February. Both dealers and 
manufacturers had been keeping their stocks to the 
minimum, so the sudden burst of buying was felt almost 
immediately right through the distribution pipeline back to 
the factories. The weekly rate of output in February, at 
II,910, was nearly 15 per cent better than in January, 
though it was still 30 per cent or more worse than in 
February of 1956 or 1955. Exports, at 28,400 for the 
month, were nearly a tenth heavier than in January and last 
February, but home deliveries—even with the improvement 
—were still sagging at less than half last year’s level. Car 
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factories started to cut back their rate of production at about 
this time last year, so if this present revival—which seems 
to have gained more pace this month—is the beginning of 
2 real summer recovery and not just an idle swallow or two, 
then the industry should soon start to overhaul its 1956 
rate of production. 


Xenophobia and Coal Bargaining 


O British miners dislike foreigners more than they like 

money ? On the face of it, that might be the explana- 
tion of their decision last week to refuse the National Coal 
Board’s offer to abolish the attendance condition for pay- 
ment of the extra “bonus shift” in mining because the 
offer was conditional upon acceptance of Hungarian miners 
in British pits. Xenophobia at this price—which amounts 
to a rise of 20 per cent in daily pay—would be something 
to be reckoned with, wrongheadedness of a certain bitter 
quality. It does exist ; but the rejection of the Coal Board’s 
offer may have come at least as much from the miners’ 
refusal to accept any conditions, face-saving or real, on pay 
that they believe they are entitled to anyway, and moreover 
now strongly suspect that they can get without conditions. 
Miners who normally work a full week already get this extra 
pay—though they too would like it unconditionally. 

The attendance condition, by which a miner who works 
five days a week is paid for six, but loses two days’ pay if 
he only works four days, was introduced in 1947 as one of 
the conditions of giving the miners a five-day week ; in 
practice many of them still work on Saturdays. The 
attendance condition has remained a grievance, and has been 
raised every year as agreements for the extension of hours 
to permit Saturday working have been arrived at. The 
Coal Board suddenly made an offer to abolish it about a 
month ago, though formal negotiations over the bonus shift 
were in abeyance until June. It may well have finessed 
on the chance of attaching further conditions to a concession 
it would have had to make anyway. But the miners hold 
the master cards. Next week the two sides meet to consider 
the miners’ current wage claim—for 3s. 3d. a shift, or 
slightly over 10 per cent on present basic wages. Late in 
April, the board has to ask the NUM to accept Saturday 
working for another year. The miners have plenty of 
opportunities to press for their point. 


Post-Suez Trade 


NE comforting feature of British trade since the Suez 
O crisis is that the increased deficit with the dollar area 
has been more than offset by a fall in the deficit with other 
non-sterling countries, particularly the OEEC area. During 
the four months November to February, total exports to 
OEEC countries averaged £81 million a month, {£11 million 
more than in the same period of 1955-56. Imports from 
these countries fell by £5 million to £77 million a month, 
and the trade balance changed from a deficit of £12 million 
a month in 1955-56 to a surplus of £4 million a month. 
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The increase in exports was chiefly in ships and boats to 
Norway ; the fall in imports occurred in iron and steel and 
timber. 

Imports from other non-sterling countries (apart from 
the dollar area) fell more sharply than exports, and the 
deficit was £3 million smaller at £10 million a month. 
Imports from the dollar area, on the other hand, rose by 
£11 million to £83 million a month, reflecting heavier 
arrivals of oil, cotton and grain ; exports to dollar countries 
(excluding repayments of lease-lend silver to the United 
States) rose by £4 million to £42 million a month and the 
deficit rose by £7 million to £41 million a month. The 
deficit with the whole non-sterling world fell by £12 million 
to £47 million a month. There was little change in trade 
with the sterling area: total exports and imports, at £124 
million and £127 million a month respectively, were slightly 
lower than in the same period of 1955-56, and the deficit 
fell by a half to £2 million a month. 

The fall in the volume of petroleum imports was offset 
by higher prices and freight rates, so that imports between 


OIL IMPORTS BEFORE AND AFTER SUEZ 
(million gallons) 
Average 


Jan.-Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., 

1956 6 1956 1957 1957 

WO PMD bc beccaccca 651 419 508 424 465 
of which: 

Middle East ........ 544 294 305 234 311 

W. Hemisphere .... 83 117 179 184 150 

Total products ......... 216 160 181 209 240 
of which: 

Middle East ........ 19 5 6 16 8 

W. Hemisphere .... 116 101 143 149 185 


November and February cost £28.9 million a month, as 
much as in the same period of 1955-56. The proportion 
of dollar oil rose from less than one-fifth to two-fifths of 
the total value. Arrivals of crude oil fell by 25 per cent in 
volume but the value fell by only nine per cent ; imports of 
dollar crude more than doubled, and formed one-third of 
the total. Arrivals of oil products were slightly lower in 
volume, but 16 per cent higher in value. In February alone 
the index of imported fuel prices rose by another nine per 
cent to 143 (1954= 100) and it was 33 per cent higher than 
a year ago. With prices of raw sugar also higher, the com- 
posite index of import prices rose by one point to III. 
Export prices also rose by one point to 110, leaving the 
terms of trade unchanged at ror. 


Insurance Dividends 


HE two biggest insurance companies in this country 

both declared increased dividends this week. The divi- 
dend from Legal and General As¥urance was indeed an 
occasion ; with a final payment of 17s. 6d. (against 7s. 6d.) 
the year’s dividend was doubled, from 10s. to 20s. per £1 
share. These shares immediately gained £3 to £32. The 
less spectacular companion to this dividend came from the 
Prudential, the company which invests not far short of {1 
million a week. The tax free dividend on the Prudential 
“ A” shares, which is derived from the profits of the ordi- 
nary, industrial and general branches, has been raised from 
25s. to 26s. 6d. per £1 unit. But the tax free dividend on 
the “B” shares, derived from the profits of the general 
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branch alone, has been left unchanged at 3s. 6d. per £1 (4s. 
paid) unit. 

These dividends represent an allocation of 7.4 per cent of 
the distributable surplus (against 7.7 per cent). As a corol- 
lary of this decline in the shareholders’ proportion, the 
allocation to Prudential policyholders has risen, from 92.3 
to 92.6 per cent. The bonus on ordinary participating 
policies written in this country is left unchanged (at £2 2s. 
per {100 assured) and so, too, is the bonus on current 
premium-paying industrial policies (at {1 12s.). The rates 
on the special bonuses introduced last year on industrial and 
ordinary policies falling due for payment in the current 
year have been maintained. Significant increases are 
declared on participating group pension policies in which 
the companies are now competing keenly. 


£74 Million for Tube Investments 


ARKETS are far from.inviting to those seeking to launch 
big capital issues, but several are hatching and one 
has come out of its shell this week. Tube Investments is to 
issue to ordinary and preference stockholders, not as rights, 
£73 million of 5} per cent unsecured loan stock (1977-82) 
at £95 10s. The main purpose of the issue is to pay ISHRA 
the balance of the consideration (around £4.6 million) for 
Park Gate Iron and Steel Company, Renishaw Iron Com- 
pany and half of Byfield Ironstone Company. It is an open 
secret in the market that this issue had to stand aside to 
make way for Steel of Wales and that with the delay its price 
has had to be trimmed. It was apparently originally 
intended to make it about {1 per cent higher. Even so, 
it is arguable that it has not been trimmed enough. The 
gross redemption yield of £5 11s. 9d. per cent looks narrow 
in relation to the yield of £5 13s. 1d. per cent obtainable 
on the Metal Box unsecured loan stock 1977-82 now on 
offer to stockholders at £98. It should look slightly less 
narrow to the underwriters who receive 1} per cent com- 
mission, and doubtless do not object to taking up a fair 
proportion of it as a permanent holding. If 50 per cent 
were left with the underwriters the effective price to them 
would be £93 and the yield £5 15s. 9d. per cent. More- 
over, the offer remains open until the day before the budget, 
which allows a chance for a strike settlement and a brighter 
market before the lists close. 


Car Fashions at Geneva 


N 1957 some 60,000 foreign cars are likely to be sold 
I in Switzerland. There is no competition from a pro- 
tected domestic industry—only General Motors has an 
assembly plant there—and products have to stand com- 
pletely free competition. This year more than 80 manu- 
facturers of cars have selected the Geneva Salon de PAuto 
as a testing ground. Switzerland has long been a com- 
mercial laboratory as well as a prosperous market ; this year 
its interest may be enhanced by the resemblance of the Swiss 
market to the proposed Free Trade Area. Moreover, with 
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the Turin Motor Show postponed to the autumn and the 
Brussels show cancelled, Geneva offers the only major car 
show until the autumn. 


In 1956 the Germans increased their Swiss sales to 
30,492, more than half of the total car imports. They were 
followed by the French with 10,097 cars, the Italians with 
5,944 cars, the British with 5,923 cars and the USA with 
4,627 cars. Half of the British cars sold were Fords ; a 
third of the German sales were Volkswagen. With 9,780 
units sold, the Volkswagen works sold nearly double as 
many cars in Switzerland as all British makers. But 
one important Swiss agent commented on this year’s 
British effort at the Geneva Salon, “It looks as if the 
British might just manage to pull out of their nose-dive in 
time.” Jaguar has chosen the Salon for the world 
premiére of its “ 3.4,” which is the smaller saloon introduced 
last year with the firm’s famous 33-litre engine. The 
Vauxhall “ Victor ” is shown for the first time on the Con- 
tinent, and a number of other firms have introduced models 
to the Swiss market for the first time, such as the Austin 
A.55, which has been favourably commented on for its 
“ Continental ” lines. 

As far as the eye is concerned, the Italians have stolen 
the show: at this exhibition they demonstrate, in particular, 
that very small cars can be handsome. The British con- 
tribution to the show reflects a continuing concentration 
on the medium-sized car. Swiss reactions to this are reflected 
in the action of one agent of a major manufacturer of 
medium-sized British cars, who has taken on an additional 
agency for a 450 cc German car. Whether the British 
industry can afford to disregard this particular section of the 
Continental market or not, it needs to consider trends in 
European motoring, and its decline in sales in recent years 
to an insignificant share of this richest car market in Europe 
does not indicate an unerring assessment. 


For Want of a Bolt? 


HE sequence of events that led to the crash of the 

Viscount 701 airliner last week a quarter of a mile from 
the runway of Manchester’s airport seems to be fairly well 
established. The flaps along the trailing edge of the wing, 
which provide much of the braking force for landing, are 
divided into four sections on the Viscount. The bolt that 
holds the guide bracket on the second section to the right 
wing broke, and air pressure forced up this section of the 
flap ; it was seen to buckle by a witness on the ground. This 
failure by itself might not have been disastrous, but it is 
thought that the loose bracket, driven up by the movement 
of the flap, then did irreparable damage to the controls, 
which made the crash inevitable. 

The cause of the failure of the bolt is under investigation. 
Both bolt and bracket are fixed and do not move with the 
flap. It has been assumed hitherto that the life of these 
components would be as long as that of the main structure 
of the aircraft. As soon as the broken bolt had been 
established as the prime cause of the crash, British European 
Airways examined the bolts on the rest of its Viscount 701 
aircraft and of the first eight aircraft examined and cleared 
for service, five were found to have loose bolts. This set 
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up a presumption of a link between looseness and fracture 
that has been shaken by subsequent findings. 

Wreckage of the left wing of the crashed Viscount, 
the oldest in service, recovered on Tuesday was found 
to contain a badly cracked bracket bolt, although the 
bracket was still tightly in position. The airlines have there- 
fore decided to replace all eight flap bolts, regardless of 
their condition, after the aircraft has flown a certain number 
of hours and carried out a certain number of landings. 
Changing of bolts is a simple matter, and the interval 
between replacement can be chosen to give a wide margin 
of safety. This is as well, because the investigation into 
the failure of the bolts may take some time. It cannot yet 
be regarded with certainty as a case of metal fatigue ; but 
if investigation should suggest that this was the root cause, 
some fresh thinking about the conditions in which fatigue 
can occur will be needed. 


India’s Sterling Reserves 


HE Indian Finance Minister, Mr T. T. Krishnamachari, 

presenting his Budget estimates in New Delhi this 
week, commented on India’s balance of payments and plans 
to cover her yawning external deficit. These matters com- 
mand attention in this country. On the budget estimates 
themselves the notable announcement was that defence 
expenditure would increase by the equivalent of £38 million 
in the coming year, and that on present indications there 
would be an overall deficit of £280 million—a figure based 
on existing taxes, but counting on a considerable increase in 
yields, notably in excise duties. Here is an unmistakable 
reflection of India’s domestic boom and of the growth in 
consumption which is being fed by domestic expenditure 
on the Second Five-Year Plan and by the extent to which 
that expenditure is being financed by direct borrowing from 
the Reserve Bank. 

Yet foreign exchange difficulties remain the chief concern 
of the Finance Minister. Although India has ruthlessly cut 
imports of consumer goods and has more recently reduced 
the licences for import of capital goods, the deficit in the 
balance of payments continues to run ominously large. 
Since April, 1956, the gap has been of the order of £200 
million. The original estimate of the external deficit for the 
whole Second Five-Year Plan was £825 million, but it is 
now thought that this figure will be exceeded by £300 
million. The Minister admitted that, taking into account 
available credits and promises, only half of these total 
requirements. were so far covered. He added that negotia- 
tions with the World Bank were proceeding to cover the 
foreign exchange needs of a wide array of development 
projects. He is also “ exploring the possibilities of deferring 
payments for capital goods from various countries ”—a 
possible reference to second thoughts on India’s recent 
decisions to make immediate cash payment for the German 
steel plant. 

The tardiness with which external assistance is coming 
forward is compelling India to fall back on its sterling 
balances. These were reinforced in February by more than 
£21 million as a result of the deposit in London of about 
$60 million withdrawn by India from the International 
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Aluminium in Road Transport 
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Chassis and Engine—Albion Motors Ltd. 
Operator—Highland Omnibuses Ltd. 
Coachwork—Walter Alexander & Co. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 





Profitable coach operation in the Highlands depends upon ability 

to negotiate economically some of the most testing country in Britain. 
This 29-seater Albion Nimbus coach has an aluminium alloy body which, 
with seating and full equipment, weighs only 32 cwt., little more than 
one-third of the total unladen weight of 4 tons. 

As a result the Nimbus has fast climbing and efficient braking 
characteristics, combined with a low fuel consumption. 


The BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co Ltd 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON Swi 


A P.138.1358 















what is a Stacatruc? 


No doubt you know that a fork lift truck is a 
machine designed to do many of the backbreaking tasks 
of heaving, humping, hoisting, and hauling 
heavy loads which are so inefficiently performed by 
men trying to emulate horses. Perhaps you also know that 
these trucks will not only aid your labour but will 
save money, improve production, eliminate 
bottlenecks in the flow of goods, cut down delivery 
times, use practically the whole of the space 
in a storehouse—right up to the roof, make stocktaking a 
pleasure, cut down breakages and accidents 
due to manhandiing, and generally rank as the most 
versatile tool that modern industry can possibly 


employ in its drive for greater productivity. 





In this age of atoms and automation it is the machine which 
will take up the burden of man’s productive tasks, 


and in this field there is no better machine made than 


the famous Stacatruc fork lift—part of 


Britain’s best mobile materials handling system. 














A PRODUCT OF THE AUSTIN CROMPTON PARKINSON 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY 


sold and serviced throughout the world by 


ITD LTD 95-99 LADBROKE GROVE LONDON WII 





TELEPHONE PARK 8070 - GRAMS & CABLES INDUSDEV NOTTARCH LONDON 
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fine (Bundy 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. 
Only Cognac originating from these two 
areas, at least half of which must be 
from the Grande Champagne, 
is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 
getting a really fine Cognac. ees 
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Monetary Fund. In spite of that reinforcement, India’s 
sterling balances fell between February 8th and March 8th 
by a further £18 million. 


Higher Prices for Whale Oil 


HE whaling companies have had some compensation for 

the reduction in the total permissible catch of baleen 
whales in the Antarctic this season: prices of oil have risen. 
Hector Whaling has announced that its whale oil has been 
sold for £90 a ton, £2 10s. more than last season. A year 
ago this company was unlucky, production of whale oil 
amounting to only 11,600 tons ; this season it has recovered 
to 16,940 tons. Output of sperm oil, however, has fallen 
from 5,770 tons to 2,300 tons, but the price realised has 
risen by £16 to £85 a ton. Other companies also caught 
fewer sperm whales this season. Most-of the other 
expeditions have obtained {£90 a ton for their whale oil, 
though Union Whaling Company of South Africa, which 
fixed a price before the season began, obtained a little more. 
This was the company’s last expedition before its fleet 
passed into Japanese hands. Of the total catch of whale oil 
this season about 50,000 tons remains to be sold. 


How Much Have Stocks Changed ? 


STIMATES of changes in the value of stocks and work 
E in progress in manufacturing industry derived from 
the provisional results of the 1955 Census of Production 
now available in the Board of Trade differ quite significantly 
from those that the Board calculates quarterly on the basis 
of a sample inquiry among the larger companies. For 1955 
the sample inquiries suggested a rise of 13 per cent in manu- 
facturing stocks ; the estimates from the census of produc- 
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tion, covering a much more representative selection of 
companies, put the rise at only about 10} per cent. 

This has no doubt already given rise to yet another round 
of revision in the Central Statistical Office’s estimates of 
national income and expenditure—their preliminary White 
Paper on the figures for 1956 is due for publication within 
a fortnight. But accepting their margin of error, the 
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quarterly inquiries give a useful indication of the trend of 
stock levels within a relatively short time. Last week, for 
example, the Board of Trade was able to publish its pre- 
liminary estimates for the last quarter of 1956. These 
suggested an increase of about 1 per cent in the value of 
stocks and work in progress, roughly the same as in the third 
quarter. Over the year, the sample inquiries suggest that 
manufacturing stocks would have increased in value by 
about 93 per cent—though manufacturing output seems 
actually to have declined. On the face of it this does not 
say a lot for the average quality of British management of 
stocks ; but the conversion of stocks of materials into stocks 
of finished goods will have been responsible for a large pro- 
portion of this addition to the total value. 


Egyptian Held Securities 


B RITISH banks have this week been informed by the Bank 

of England of new restrictions on security transactions 
by residents of the Egyptian monetary area. These restric- 
tions are not intended as part of the financial blockade of 
Egypt. They are to protect the evacuees from Egypt. On 
March 15th all sales and exports of securities by or on 
behalf of residents of Egypt were made subject to the 
permission of the Bank of England. The true ownership 
of such securities is now often in question and the change 
is designed to prevent dealings in London without the 
consent of the true owner. But although the first intention 
is to protect evacuees, the protection could work in the 
other direction too. It might, for example, prevent the 
sale in London of securities serving as collateral against 
loans granted by local banks in Egypt. It therefore also 
forms part of the plan to immobilise financial relations 
between the two countries until the grand operation of 
claim and counterclaim can begin. 


Pennies from Heaven 


STATISTICIAN with time on his hands might well set 
A about measuring the economic consequences of the 
exceptional period of mild weather in Europe. The effect 
on the international grain trade and the freight market has 
been dramatic. The mild weather stimulated grass crops, 
so cattle required less compound feeding stuffs. Demand 
dropped, prices of feed grains declined and freight rates 
fell further. American maize now costs about {25 a ton 
cif UK, £4 10s. a ton below the post-Suez peak and nearly 
two-thirds of that fall represents cheaper freight. Some 
sellers of feed grains have had to accept prices well below 
replacement value. Weakness in Atlantic grain freights 
spread to freights for other commodities and other routes. 
Atlantic coal rates, for example, have now dropped by 
nearly a half to 65s. a ton. Since the beginning of the year 
Britain has used about 1} million tons*less coal than in the 
same period of last year, in spite of switching from fuel oil ; 
the weather has had a good deal to do with this. Industry’s 
ration of fuel oil has gone farther than was expected. 
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Hens thought Spring had come and stepped up produc- 
tion. Egg prices fell, and British consumers are now paying 
only half as much for eggs as at the same time last year. In 
this case, however, the consumers’ gain is the taxpayers’ 
loss. The egg subsidy for the year ending this month was 
originally estimated at £123 million ; now it has gone up to 
£332 million. Some enterprising merchants started an 
export trade in eggs—and the Danes are still smarting from 
the shock. 


The Hermes Crash 


AST November a Hermes airliner owned by Britavia and 
L carrying service families home from Tripoli was coming 
in to land at Blackbushe airport just before midnight. There 
were misty patches about the airfield ; the pilot had asked 
for a “ talk-down ” landing and been told there would be a 
30 minute delay. He decided to land without waiting since 
visibility reports from the ground were encouraging, but he 
came in so far below the correct glide path that one of the 
aircraft’s wings sheared 10 feet off the top of a beech tree 
3,600 yards from the runway. In the crash that followed, 
three of the crew were killed, and four children who had 
been passed out on to the wing by their mothers died in the 
subsequent fire. 

The report of the court of investigation into the accident 
was published this week, and found no evidence to show 
why the pilot should have been flying so low. He might 
have been deceived by the patchy mist and the old-fashioned 
lighting at Blackbushe and failed to check his altitude with 
sufficient care but, says the assessor, “if any of these errors 
were made, it was probably due at least in part to some loss 
of alertness brought about by fatigue.” The crew had been 
on duty for two periods totalling roughly 30 hours with 
a very uncomfortable 10 hour break at Tripoli airport 
between. These were exceptional conditions caused by the 
Suez operations ; but they re-emphasise the real dangers of 
air crew fatigue. 


Report on the East 


R C. BLAKER’S annual statement to the shareholders 
M of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
is the most comprehensive of this season’s reports from the 
eastern banks. Two points from it may command special 
attention. One is the bank’s own experience. Advances and 
discounts of commercial bills rose sharply, and as deposits 
showed only a small increase, the bank had to make a con- 
siderable reduction in its portfolios of government securities 
and Treasury bills. This, he points out, partly reflects the 
impact of credit restriction in the United Kingdom, which 
increased demands on the bank and at the same time 
attracted deposits away from it to the high rates offered 
in London. 

Mr Blaker is concerned also about the effect on the bank 
of recent legislation in India. The Reserve Bank of India 
has recently been given two disturbing powers—to vary 
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the cash reserves that the scheduled banks are required to 
maintain with it ; and to approve the appointment of their 
managers. These powers are said to be held only in 
reserve ; but “circumstances change and policies with 
them ”—as an example of which Mr Blaker cites India’s 
State Trading Corporation, set up recently as a counter- 
part to the trade delegations of Communist countries, but 
now to some extent replacing private importers in trade 
with non-Communist countries. 


Distillers in Pictures 


T the annual meeting of Distillers last September the 
A chairman, Sir Henry J. Ross, reaffirmed the board’s 
decision not to disclose any breakdown of the group’s profit 
between its whisky and gin business and its rapidly expand- 
ing industrial sections. Instead he promised to give share- 
holders a clearer picture of the background and progress 
of the group’s industrial enterprises. In that aim, the 
brochure illustrating the industrial activities of the Distillers 
Company succeeds. It tells shareholders the industries in 
which the Distillers Company is engaged and, within strict 
limits, the other companies with which it is associated in 
those enterprises. But only those companies in the United 
Kingdom in which Distillers holds 50 per cent or more 
are brought into the picture—a line so drawn that it 
excludes the relation between Distillers and United 
Molasses. Broadly the brochure does not tell shareholders 
anything about the earnings of those industrial enterprises, 
the extent of the group’s investment in them, or which of 
them are profit makers. This is a handsomely produced 
brochure, but few hard financial facts shine through its 
glossy pages. 

There are four main groups of the industrial products: 
(1) Chemicals, including solvents, industrial alcohol, carbon 
dioxide and salt ; (2) biochemicals ; (3) food, with yeast 
as one of the principal products ; and (4) plastics, which 
includes British Geon, jointly owned with the American 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company and which produced 
27,000 tons of polyvinyl chloride in 1956. 

There is one other big group—British Hydrocarbon 
Chemicals, which Distillers owns jointly with British 
Petroleum. This has two offshoots: Forth Chemicals, in 
which Monsanto has a minority interest; and Grange 
Chemicals, in which the Oronite Chemical Company holds 
a minority. British Hydrocarbon Chemicals permits itself 
the distinction of a figure in the brochure. When its pro- 
gramme of expansion is complete the total investment will 
be about £22 million. 


Too Much Sisal 


ISAL is now steady at £72 a ton (cif UK) for the 
S top grade of British East African fibre. The “Suez” 
advance of £4 a ton has been lost ; the present price is only 
a little above the postwar trough of 1954 and it is £8 
lower than a year ago. There is too much sisal. 
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ROUND THE WORLD WITH PERKINS DIESELS 
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In the depths of Canada’s forests, or in the Australian bush, high 
up in the Chilean Andes or in the busy streets of India’s cities, 
you ll find Perkins Diesel engines at work. Tropic heat or arctic cold 
— its all one to Perkins Diesel engines, for these rugged economical 
power units are designed specially to stand up to the toughest 
conditions. Whatever the job, wherever it may be, every Perkins 
engine is backed by the famous Perkins world-wide service and 
spares organization. For vehicle, industrial, agricultural or marine 
use Perkins Diesel engines are unsurpassed. 





Power Range 20 to 104 B.H.P. Torque Range 101 to 240 Ibs. ft. (14 to 33 Kgm.) 
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We eed °'ESELS! & PERKINS LIMITED - PETERBOROUGH - ENGLAND 


a Telephone: PETERBOROUGH 534i 


The Diesel Engine with the world-wide service 
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AUSTRALIA Perkins Diesel (Overseas) CANADA F. Perkins (Canada) Ltd. SOUTH AFRICAF. Perkins(S.A.)Pty. FRANCE Société Francaise des Moteurs. 
Pty. Ltd. Princes Highway, Dandenong, 60 Wingold Avenue, Toronto 10, Ltd., P.O. Box.9951,156MainReefRoad, FF. Perkins 9 et 11 Rue d’Engheia, 
Victoria. Tel: 1377/8. Cables: Perkoil, Ontario. Tel: Russell 1-4415/6/7. Johannesburg, S. Aftica. Tel: 24-3087. Colombes (Seine). Tel: Charlesbourg 35- 
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World production has risen steadily. In 1956 output 
reached a new record of about 475,000 tons. Output 
in British East Africa, the largest producer, rose by nearly 
II,000 tons to 226,000 tons and in Brazil a heavily sub- 
sidised industry is producing at an annual rate of 
about 100,000 tons. Production of henequen, a competi- 
tive fibre, is also growing. The bulk of it comes from 
Mexico, where cultivation enjoys government support, and 
is exported either as fibre or twine to the United States ; 
that country is also the biggest single outlet for sisal. 

World consumption in 1956 did not quite keep pace with 
production. Consumption in the United States declined 
with the cutback in motor car production; America now 
uses as much sisal for padding in car upholstery as for twine. 
European consumption suffered from the poor crops of 
hay and certain grains. Demand from the United States 
and Europe should improve this year, and there is a chance 
that sisal may benefit from the sharp rise in prices of manila 
hemp, with which it competes in the manufacture of certain 
small diameter maritime ropes. Demand for manila ropes 
from a flourishing shipping trade still exceeds the supply, 
despite the growth in output of manila hemp in the Philip- 
pines. Though prices have declined from the recent peaks 
most grades still cost more than twice as much as sisal, and 
this should encourage rope manufacturers to use more sisal 
whenever possible. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Lombard Banking are giving share- 
holders a true bonus issue. For every 16 ordinary shares 
held they propose to issue four §s. ordinary shares and three 
£1 six per cent cumulative preference shares. This issue 
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follows on an increase in the ordinary dividend from 25 to 


273 per cent and an advance in gross profits from £374,224 
to £410,021. 


* 


The first British export business for an atomic power 
station has been won not by one of the five big design 
groups working for the Central Electricity Authority but 
by Mitchell Engineering. This company has undertaken 
work for the Atomic Energy Authority and is associated with 
American Machine and Foundary Inc, The order placed 
with the two companies by Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elek- 
trizitatswerk is for a 15,000 kW power station with research 
facilities included in its reactor. It is worth $5.3 million, of 
which two-fifths goes to the American company for the 
reactor core and fuel, and the rest to Mitchell Engineering 
for heat exchangers and reactor vessel. 


* 


A coreless induction melting furnace that runs on current 
at 50-cycle frequency—taken direct from the mains—has 
been installed at Birmingham by Birlec, Ltd. This par- 
ticular furnace has a capacity of § tons and is the first of 
this size and type to be installed in Britain—though they 
have been developed and used before in other countries. 
Birlec has been working for some time on induction furnaces 
with capacities larger than 15 cwt that will run on mains 
frequency ; at these larger sizes they can be cheaper to 
operate than high-frequency furnaces. Birlec has orders for 
14 more, ranging in size up to 15 tons, which will be among 
the largest induction melting furnaces ever built. 
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| Company Notes 


some stocking up by distributors in 
anticipation of transport difficulties. 
(3) Competition will be keener than ever 
and this will “entail appreciable 





increase in our selling expenses.” 





SWAN, HUNTER & WIGHAM 
RICHARDSON .—The broker in 
Throgmorton Street and the striker on 
Tyneside both know that shipbuilding 
profits are rising. But both may be sur- 
prised by the steepness of the rise 
achieved by Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson. Unaudited figures show that 
in the year to December 31st group 
income tax rose by nearly 32 per cent, 
from £2,579,666 to £3,398,860. Taxes 
went up accordingly, from £1,097,139 to 
£1,636,353- 

But net profits attributable to the parent 
company still went up by 17} per cent, 
from £1,380,100 to £1,622,472. The 
ordinary dividend was left unchanged at 
14 per cent and absorbs £275,481. The 
shipbuilding strike may have ruled out the 
possibility of a dividend increase but the 
dividend decision also indicates that the 
board is still impressed by the need for 
investment, in the group’s modernisation 
and development programme—a _pro- 
gramme made all the more necessary by 
the big order books of the shipbuilders. 
Ultimately investors expect some increase 
in the dividend, and since the jobbers 
had refused to accumulate stock when 
shipbuilding shares were being sold on 
Monday and Tuesday, the profit statement 


found them without much stock and pro- 
duced a rise of 2s. 6d. in the £1 ordinary 
units, which now stand at 66s. 6d. and 
yield about 4.3 per cent. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO. Lord 
Sinclair’s speech to the shareholders of 
Imperial Tobacco Company brought the 
price of “Imps” down from 44s. to 
42s. 6d. ; he made it clear that a reduction 
in the dividend is a serious possibility. 
The directors cannot yet forecast whether 
total profits in the current year will be 
such as to compel some reduction in the 
rate of the ordinary dividend ; but, they 
say “in the circumstances of this year, so 
far as we can foresee them now, it is a 
possibility that cannot be ruled out.” 
Trading profits in the current year will, 
Lord Sinclair foresees, be lower, despite 
“some further improvement in the return 
from trade investments”—a_ reference 
presumably to the group’s holdings in 
British American Tobacco Company. 
These are the reasons he gave for 
expecting lower profits: 


(1) Increases in tobacco duty have 
restricted consumption. 


(2) So far this year sales have been 
maintained, but this may reflect 


(4) There are no grounds for expecting 
manufacturing costs to be lower. 
Last year the 21 per cent ordinary divi- 
dend was paid out of earnings of nearly 
35 per cent. 


THE BRUSH GROUP. This 
group never seems able to get out of the 
wood. The legacy of over-rapid expansion 
in the immediate post war years clings to 
its back like the old man of the sea. A 
comprehensive range of diesel manufac- 
turing units was built up at the cost of 
big bank overdrafts that still overshadow 
the group’s finances. 

Again Brush provides cause for dis- 
appointment. In November, the directors 
passed the interim dividend. Now they 
have passed the final dividend also. In 
1955 the ordinary dividend was Io per 
cent. On this announcement, the ‘5s. 
shares fell 6d. to 4s. 73d. In explanation, 
the directors say that “during 1956 
deliveries fell short of expectations and 
costs including wages, salaries and 
materials increased sharply. In addition 
there was a heavy increase in bank 
charges.” The preliminary figures do not 
show whether this is purely the result of 
financing that leaves the company at the 
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mercy of bank rate or means that it has 


actually borrowed more. 


Much of the group’s production is sold 
abroad. In these competitive markets, 
some trimming of margins last year was 
to be expected, and it indeed occurred. 
The group’s turnover went up slightly, 
from £22,094,389 to £22,488,981, but gross 
trading profits fell from £2,339,959 to 
£1,878,104, so that the margin of profits 
on sales came down from 10.6 to 8.4 per 
cent. This is not the whole of the story. 
“ Bank, mortgage and other interest ” rose 
from £442,009 to £628,486 and, though the 
depreciation provision was reduced from 
£795,673 to £751,737, gross profits liable 
for tax were reduced from £1,123,346 to 
£521,149. That is one of the penalties of 
a highly geared and largely unfunded 
capital structure. 

After tax, net profits were cut savagely, 


from £479,836 to £174,101. In 1955 the 
10 per cent ordinary dividend absorbed 
£161,874 net. A maintained dividend was 
clearly not on the cards for a company 
that is so heavily in debt to the banks as 
Brush. What may have disappointed some 
investors is that the directors decided 
against any payment at all (if only a token 
one) on the ordinary capital. Such a 
decision hardly promises to bring the solu- 
tion of Brush’s capital problems any 
nearer. 


* 


PRESSED STEEL. The con- 
vertible debenture is fashionable, and 
appropriate enough for the raising of 
money to finance growth. Whatever the 
immediate past or the near prospect of the 
car industry, growth over the next few 
years seems assured and Pressed Steel will 
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play its full part in supplying bodies. 
That is perhaps the basis of the decision 
by the directors and their financial 
advisers, J. Henry Schroder, to issue 
£2 million of a 54 per cent convertible 
debenture (1977-82) at par. 

This debenture can be converted into 
5s. ordinary shares between June 1, 1958, 
and June 1, 1961. The approximate con- 
version prices on the ordinary units are 
14s, 3d. in 1958, 14s. 83d. in 1959, 15s. 1d. 
in 1960 and 15s. 7d. in 1961. If it were 
all converted on the earliest date it would 
enlarge the ordinary capital by £700,000. 
Currently, the §s. ordinary units stand at 
13s. 9d.; last year they touched a “ high” 
of 20s. 13d. and a “low” of ros. The 
present price reflects the course of current 
trade and profits and not the ultimate 
potentialities of the motor industry. In 

(Continued on page 1028) 








Department Store Results 


The key to department store trading is 
to sell a wide range of goods at a wide 
range of prices under the same roof and to 
offer the ancillary inducements of credit 
sales, delivery, and after-sales service. The 
rate of stock-turn is slower in these stores 
than in the multiples and the percentage 
mark-up is usually higher. But because 
of stock wastage, slow turnover of some 
lines, and mark-downs at sales, the gross 
profit earned by the department stores per 
£ of sales does not differ much from the 
average profit margins of the multiples. 
The department stores have been losing 
ground to the multiples (though less so 
than have the independent retailers). This 
trend may have been checked last year, 
simply because the department stores were 
less dependent on the hire-purchase trade. 
Department store managements have faced 
the fact and the prospect of strong com- 
petition by modernising the stores, im- 
proving their facilities and, in some cases, 
by switching their range of stocks to 
appeal to customers in the lower-middle 
range of income rather than to those in 
the middle-upper income brackets. All 
department stores faced increased costs last 
year and the patchwork pattern of their 
trading results largely reflects two factors: 
sites and management. 

The most impressive result so far has 
come from the Harrods group (whose 
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gross profits rose by 133 per cent). The 
parent store at Knightsbridge and the 
London subsidiaries, Dickins and Jones 
and D. H. Evans, made a useful contribu- 
tion ; here the sale of fashion goods which 
usually carry a higher mark-up has prob- 
ably played a significant part. In the 
Liverpool and Sheffield stores results were 
also better ; these stores are perhaps tied 
more closely to the custom of the wage- 
earner than some of the London stores. 
But in Manchester, Kendal Milne, which 
does a big business in hardware and furni- 
ture, was hit by the _hire-purchase 
restrictions. A comparable result has 
come from another store, specialising in 
the fashion trade. The profits of Bourne 
and Hollingsworth have risen by 13} per 
cent 

Not far behind these results come those 
from the Lewis’s Investment Trust group. 
The gross profits of the _ subsidiary, 
Lewis’s, whose shops appeal for the 
custom of the wage-earners of the North 
and Midlands, rose by nearly 9} per cent. 
Profits earned by the London subsidiary, 
Selfridges, went up by nearly 9 per cent. 

The results of Bentalls, whose profits 
are up by about 7 per cent, is not much 
less satisfactory. Here the site in a grow- 
ing suburban area is the key to success ; 
it is a good example of the trend towards 
“taking the shop to the customer.” The 


results of A. W. Gamage, which, while 
broadening its appeal, caters for the trade 
of the office worker and for the man and 
boy rather than the woman shopper, are 
not unsatisfactory. Its profits have gone 
up by about 3} per cent, not out of line 
with last year’s increase of 4 per cent in 
department stores’ sales. 


In view of this increase in sales, some 
of the other results are disappointing. 
The sales of the John Lewis Partnership 
group went up from £26.4 million to 
£27.7 million, but gross profits rose by 
only about 1 per cent, from £1,324,000 to 
£1,339,000. The directors attribute this 
result to an increase in expenses and to 
the effect of large-scale rebuilding. The 
interruption to trade caused by rebuild- 
ing may also help to explain why the 
profits of John Barker have fallen by over 
8 per cent. A slightly smaller decline in 
profits—of 6 per cent—has been reported 
by the Army and Navy Stores in Vic- 
toria. But another store nearby, 
Frederick Gorringe, has reported an 
increase in gross profits from £64,996 to 
£74,937 ; its directors have held the ordi- 
nary dividend at 12} per cent. 

These results and the few dividend 
increases justify the slight premium that 
equity shares in department stores com- 
mand at the moment over the general run 
of ordinary shares. But there is a patchi- 
ness in the results and the thrust of the 
multiples is vigorous. 


STORE RESULTS—YEARS TO END JANUARY 




















Ordinary Share Gross profit Net profit Ordinary divi- |Current : 
. ” 000s) (£'000s) dend (%) price oo 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 i957 | 
Army & Navy 10s. ....... 279 261 142 148 7it 7it 12/6* | 6-0 
John Barker £1 .......... 773 709 359 310 223 224 55474*| 8-1 
eee 493 578 205 192 27 29} 10/104 5:4 
Bourne & Hollingsworth 5s. 267 303 123 128 124 1S 9/3 8-1 
A. W. Gamage 10s. ....... 377 390 133 135 274 30 33/6* 9-0 
| rrr 2,163 2,463 972 1,041 174 174 52/9 6-6 
Ps ere 1,324 1,339 363 396 ‘iad aid ntl ve 
Lewis’s Investment Trust 
WE Caav aaa eeaceicusae 4,828 5,168 2,158 2,271 16 | 17 13/9 49 
4, PORTO CEE CTCEE 2,862 3,132 1,271 a ak ee ae, 
Selfridges .........0005 1,274 | 1,387 Stl 539 \ All ordinary shares held by 
| Lewis’s Investment Trust 














* Ex dividend. ~ 


+ Excluding capital distribution of 3} per cent, tax free. 
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the prospectus gross profits last year are 
shown to have fallen from £2,582,064 to 
£2,190,160, and the full year’s ordinary 
dividend has been reduced from 22} to 15 
per cent. A cut in the total payment of 
this order has been expected since the 
interim dividend was reduced from 7} to 
5 per cent in October. 

The new issue will bring in £1,938,200 
net, of which about £630,000 will be spent 
on increasing the company’s facilities for 
making tools necessary for the pressing 
and assembly of motor car bodies ; the 
balance will be used to reduce bank over- 
drafts, which at the end of February came 
to £1,784,550. From its own internal 
resources, Pressed Steel will find the 
£900,000 needed for a programme of 
rearranging and increasing factory space. 


* 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC. This 
year English Electric has done better than 
others in the electrical industry, and the 
chairman, Sir George Nelson, had a mes- 
sage of achievement and of hope for stock- 
holders at the meeting. The order book 
for the home companies of the group at 
the end of the year was £180 million, 
compared with £163 million at the end of 
1955. In 1956 the production of turbines 
and alternators at Rugby and Stafford had 
risen by 12 per cent to a new record, and 
the 480,000 kW of generating plant com- 
missioned by the group for the Central 
Electricity Authority was also a record. 
The chairman is convinced that produc- 
tive capacity is adequate to fulfil all the 
outstanding orders on due dates and 
believes that there is still immense scope 
for bringing electric power to all countries. 

That hopeful review does not mean that 
he sees no clouds on the horizon. One 
of those clouds is the report of the 
Monopolies Commission which passed 
strictures on the electrical manufacturing 
industry. Sir George meets those criti- 
cisms in a spirit that seems quite unbend- 
ing: “ We shall endeavour to ensure that 
the stability of this great industry .. . is 
preserved.” Another problem is the 
European free trade area. Here he finds 
himself on the horns of a dilemma—in 





favour of the idea yet afraid of what may 
develop from it. He fears that some of 
the countries adhering to it may continue 
to use open or concealed subsidy or 
differential export pricing amounting to 
dumping, and that British electrical manu- 
facturers may not have as genuine a chance 
of tendering to continental utilities as 
continental manufacturers will have in this 
country. The crux is clearly in the words 
“amounting to dumping.” Do British 
manufacturers, who complain bitterly of 
narrow profit margins on export business, 
claim that they never quote differential 
prices for export orders ? 


* 


BRADFORD DYERS. The 
chairman of Bradford Dyers, Mr James 
Ewing, does not tell shareholders what 
contribution to group profits Beida Dyers 
used to make, but he does give an idea of 
the capital sums which should have 
accrued to Bradford Dyers from the sale 
of control of this Egyptian company, but 
which are now sequestered by Egypt. 

Bradford Dyers held about §5 per cent 
of capital of Beida Dyers. Last June it 
sold 80,000 shares in that company for 
£E20 each to the Bank Misr and its 
associates. The profit on this sale was 
£1,305,432. Of the sales proceeds of 
£E1,600,000, £E220,000 was deposited 
with the Bank Misr in connection with a 
proposed issue of capital (as yet, it seems, 
unimplemented) ; {£Es500,000 was paid 
over at once to the British account ; the 
remaining {£E880,000 was deposited in 
Egypt pending transfer in two instalments. 
These now seem blocked and the Brad- 
ford Dyers naturally cannot say when they 
will be received in sterling. 

In addition to these blocked deposits, 
Bradford Dyers still owns a minority 
interest of 54,740 shares of £E4 each in 
Beida Dyers. At the price at which con- 
trol was sold, this interest was worth 
£E1,094,800, but just before the Suez 
hostilities the stock exchange value of this 
interest was £E1,861,160. This interest 
plus the blocked deposits give Bradford 
Dyers a total claim in Egypt of about 
£34 million for sequestrated property. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Mar. 13 Mar. 27 Apr. 10 


First dealings: 
Last 
Account Day: 


dealings: Mar.26 Apr. 9 Apr. 30 


Apr. 2 Apr. 16 May 7 


BIGGEST losses in stock market prices were 
recorded on Monday. Falls in gilt-edged 
stocks that day sometimes exceeded one 
point ; 2} per cent Savings 1964-67 and 
3 per cent Gas 1990-95 were both that 
amount lower, while 3} per cent War Loan 
and 4 per cent Consols fell 14. Swan 
Hunter dropped 2s. 3d., Vickers Is. 6d., 
and William Doxford, Harland and Wolff, 
and Hawthorn Leslie all lost Is. 34d. 
Clarke Chapman fell 3s. 13d., Babcock and 
Wilcox 2s. 9d. and Rolls-Royce 4s. 15d. 
The volume of business contracted on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, allowing prices 
to settle and in later dealings on Wednes- 
day when there was talk of a possible 
settlement in shipbuilding some of the lost 
ground was recovered by industrial shares, 
and some buying of gilt-edged also took 
place and improved in quality on Thurs- 
day. Over the week the Financial Times 
index of Government stocks fell from 
88.25 to 86.56. The Economist indicator 
lost 3.9 to 197.3. 

Although insurance shares were pre- 
dominantly lower on balance, Legal and 
General jumped £3 to £32 on Wednesday, 
following the increase in dividend. Motors 
improved on Wednesday, regaining most 
of the earlier losses. Dowty rose a further 
1s. 3d. to 34s. xd. Monsanto were quoted 
at 17s. xr, a fall of 1s. 3d. over the week. 
Parsons Marine jumped to 88s. 9d. on 
the bid by Richardsons Westgarth, and 
Swan Hunter after the profit statement 
rallied to 66s. 6d. Steel Company of Wales 
was steady at 9d. discount on the shares, 
5s. paid. Among textiles, Howard Ford 
fell 1s. 74d. to 5s. 9d. on the reduction in 
dividend. The buying of industrials 
expanded on Thursday. 


Oils lost part of last week’s improve- 
ment, but Shell was on balance §s. higher 
at 174s. 3d. after touching 180s. Kaffirs 
rose on Monday, but turned dull again 
after the South African budget. Union 
Corporation rose after the dividend 
announcement. Coppers recovered to 
show scattered gains by Wednesday. 













































































“THE ECONOMIST” ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
INDICATOR “<The Economist” Indicator 
230 ;—- A 1957 I dicator*| Yield % 1956 | 9 
nee 19535100 al? \ > Indicator*, Yield % | 1955 
220 } \ Feb. 20| 196-8 | 5-63 High | Low | High Low 
| W 1955 » 27} 200-6 | 5-52 | 
210|-4 \ a Mar. 6 | 201°6 | 5°50 | 210-4 | 170-0 | 232-1 | 175-2 
\ [1357] | rv , ” 20 | 193-5 | 8-14 | Jan-4) | (Nov. 28) | (July 20) | (Mar. 23) 
200} 1. a ay! \J (~ | 
ee X rv ~~ i‘ 1 Kh rs “« Financial Times” Indices 
7 / A / \yN 
Te) oy a SV 0 “ie 4 ord. | Ord, | Fixed | 24, | Bar- | 1956 | 1955 
NA: / 1957 ; * Consols! gains --—— — 
/ Vi KV 7086 A, n/ Indext | Yield | Int.t |CQS0S 8405 1 Faign | High 
180 v4 ~¥ . 7 o- 
N/ \i Mar. 13 | 185-7 | 5:89 | 96-71] 4-63 | 9,298] 203-6 | 233-9 
rol V » 14}! 185-6] 5-90 | 96-70] 4-63 | 8,705] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
O;- se » 15 | 184-5] 5-93 | 96-61] 4-63 | 8,203 
» 18} 180-4| 6-06 | 95-96 | 4-72 | 10,204] Low Low 
i 1 — — » 19 | 180-9 6-04 | 95-55 | 4-74 | 8,190] 161-5 | 175-7 
Tstetwlatmleloalalelotninl 20 | 182-2 | 6-01 | 95-43 | 4-74 | 7,265 | (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 15) 
Bases :—* 1953=100. ¢ July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 













































































































































































FUN Net 
Prices, 1956 eae wae Price, | Price, | Yield, bar Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Mar. 13/Mar. 20) Mar. 20 ; Dividends Mar. 13{Mar. 20,) Mar. 20, 
GUARANTEED = [""1957"| 1957 | 1957 | Mag.20 |}— ean, 1957 | 1957 || 1957 
High | Low STOCKS _ § 1957 High Low 
ee ee =e Gis & & % % |STEEL & ENGINEERING /~ f s. d. 
99} 97 |Funding 23% 1952-57.. 99 | 99% | 114 6|4 4 61) 85/6 | 64/- 8 b| = ajBabcock & Wilcox.{1) 79/-_ | 77/6 17 5 
9543 | 93} |War Loan 3% 1955- 59.. 96 3} 6% 1/3 3 3)4 8 81} 13/- 9/44 14 c¢ «64 a\Cammell Laird....5/-| 11 10k 11/9 |}519 0 
91} 8844 |Funding 24% °1956-61. 924 | 924 | 3 910) 411 92) 35/- 22/9 3a} 5 b\Dorman Long..... £1) 24 25/14 |6 7 4 
100%, | 994 |Exchequer 5% 1957..... 100} |100/3/10} — 4 2 81) 54/9 | 39/- 83b| 34a\Guest Keen N’fold. i 46 8 95/6 |5 5 § 
994§ | 97 |Conversion 4% 1957-58..} 9833 | 988 | 3 1 4|5 3 2 | 55/6 | 41/6 65 4 a\Metal PN as erases 52/- | 50/6 |}319 3 
91; 953 |Serial Funding 2}% 1957.) 98% | 98% | 3 8 3/418 21) 37/6 | 25/74 5 al 124b\Stewarts & Lloyds. A 27/9 | 26/9 | 6 10 10g 
94%3 | 91 (|Conversion 2% 1958-59..| 9548 95 |311 5|410 9 4 60/- | 47/3 3a, 11 d\Swan Hunter...... £1| 65/6 | 66/6 |4 4 3 
924 88% \|Exchequer 2% 1960..... 93% | 93% 1311 514 9 9 | 43/9 | 31/44 4a} 84b\United Steel....... £1) 31/- | 31/7- | 8 1 3 
95% | 924 |Exchequer 3% 1960..... 963; | 95 i 3 3 3|4 910 | 44/73 | 32/43 Tho) 4 8=BgalVickers........00. £1| 41/9 | 41/6 | 416 6 
988 97% |Conversion 44%, 1962. 98 3} 9843 | 217 5!41610 ELECTRICAL 
88} | 83  |Savings Bonds 3%, 1955-65, 89% | 88 |3 7 8\415 61] 75/3 | 45/- Tia| T}b\Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1| 63/9* | 62/3* | 416 5 
825 774 |Funding 3% 1959-69..... 82%5*| 814* | 3 13 : . a . l as 2a aie ba a a. ae aa 3s 28/44 a 7 . 2 : 
‘ 6 1 e c a\Decca Record ....4/- / / 
925 | 84} |Funding 4% 1960-90..... ag | 90041945 91413 41) 37/- | 22/6 | 15 e 15 cElect-&Mus Inds.id/-| 29/- | 27/41 |5 9 8 
81% 75% |Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70; 807} | 79 | 314 2|5 3 71} 66/14 | 43/6 4a 10 bjEnglish Electric ...£1) 58/- | 56/6 | 419 3 
91f 88} |Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 923 92 3 4 8)| 412 10/] 65/6 | 40/9 9}6| 44a\General Electric ...£1) 55/3 | 53/- |5 5 8 
87} 83%; |Exchequer 24% 1963-64. . 88% ait 39 4,413 81 TEXTILES 
814 | 764 |Savings Bonds 23% ’64-67) 8243 | 81 314 8/419 101) 24/9 | 19/4} 4a| 6b |Bradford Dyers....£1) 20/14 | 19/74 10 310 
793 71} |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 17 15 31010/}5 1 41) 23/74 | 13/- 5 b| ia\British Celanese ...£1) 14/10}, 14/73 | 8 17 10 
83% | 78 |Funding 3% 1966-68..... 83} 82 312 11!)5 1 112} 25/103, 20/73 635, 2$a\Coats, J. & P. .....£1) 23/9 | 23/3 710 8 
96 90 Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... 94% | 938 |3 1 3/3417 14) 4/ | 297 6 6 4 aCourtaulds........ 1) 32/9 | 32/103}6 1 8 
88 81% [Conversion 33% 1969....;| 874 | 86 |3 8 5/5 1 1437/3 | 22/3 5 aj 12}b/Lancashire Cotton. .{1) 33/6 | 33/- |1012 3 
83 74% |Treasury 34% 1977-80...) 81 79% 13 6 8|5 2 Ol} 33/3 26/- 10 b| 2a\Patons & Baldwins.{1) 33/44 | 33/44 | 7 9 10 
84} 754 |Treasury 34% 1979-81...| 793 18%1/3 7 2)}5 2 41 Suops & Stores 
12% 643 |Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 694% | 68* | 3 210/416 3/1) 18/10} i 14 ¢| 6 aBoots Pure Drug. .5/-| 14/6 | 14/3 | 418 3 
81} 734 Funding 33% 1999-2004..| 79 78} | 217 6|413 91} 41/4} | 29/7 Tia} 20 b\Debenhams ..... ov 38/6 | 37/6 |7 6 8 
845 76 |Consols 4% after Feb. 57; 814 79 218 2/5 1 6f| 44/9 | 30/13 | 4745) 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 41/6 | 41/- | 712 5 
77 68 (War Loan 34% after 1952) 74 728 |216 1/418 2f} 35/6 | 27/43 1635} 10 a\/Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 38/- 37/- | 311 0 
16 67% |Conv. 3$% after Apr. 1961; 723* | 71 216 81418 6f} 25/103) 19/- 20 b| 124a\United Drapery...5/-| 24/- | 23/3 | 6 19 10 
66 58% Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966} 63}* | 614% | 216 0/417 5f/ 43/3 | 34/- 134a| 26§b|Woolworth....... 5/-| 39/1} | 38/3 | 5 4 8 
56 49% |Consols 24%, week eee Ease | §4* 52i* |} 214 4/414 5f Motors & AIRCRAFT 
56} 50 Treas. 24% after Apr. 75, 533% | 523% | 214 6|414 8f| 22/1} | 16/- 64} 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/~| 19/- A 6°44 
98 90 |Br.Electric 44% 1967-69.| 954% | 95 321/15 2 1 SF 5/93 4 a\ 8b|British Motor..... 5/-| 7/104 8 13 
804 72% (Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| 784*| 774*|312 0/5 1 81} 44/3 | 25/9 24a| 5 b)\Ford Motor ....... £1) 34/-* 35, oe 4 810 
794 71} |Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 768* | 75 | 3 9 0| 4.19 51} 49/3 | 29/9 3a} 7 biHawker Siddeley. . £1 33/3 | 32/9 |6 2 3 
95 85} -|Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.| 904% | 89)*| 3 110/)5 0 71] 47/3 | 38/108 10 c| U2sc\Leyland Motors....{1| 45/6 | 45/- |511 1 
8348 | 74% |Br. Electric 34% 1976-79.| 814 | 79 | 3 6 7|5 2 07}/115/10}) 85/6 | 1230) 5 ajRolls-Royce....... £1119/- {116/73} 3 0 0 
903 844 (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 90% | 88% |3 411);5 111d} 9/38} 5/5] 2c 8 eStandard Motor...5/-| 17/6 7/44|5 8 6 
87% 80 Br. Gas 33% 1969-71 . 864 854 36 5/419 3l SHIPPING 
733 654 |Br. Gas 3% 1990. ere 71% | 69 |3 2 2\|415 111] 38/9 | 28/6 on 64a|Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 39/9 | 40/- | 4 0 Og 
80% | 72% (Br. Transport 3% 1968- 73 184;*| 774%| 312 0|5 1 81) 27/- | 20/4} 746, 93 ajCumard........... £1) 23/6 | 24/- | 8 6 8m 
90; | 811 (Br. Transport 4°% 1972-77, 884 | 87} |3 3 8|5 1 71} 35/9 | 27/- Sal 5 OP & O Defd........ a) 34/6 | 33/- | 417 0 
73} | 65% (Br. Transport 3°% 1978-881 713 | 69% | 3.5 11| 418 11/ MISCELLANEOUS 
45/6 | 34/3 7b} 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem.. £1 42/3 | 40/9 |4 8 5p 
= Lh. ub wt noe —: .5/-| py p z 6 1713 10 
v ‘ ~ : 60/ 8/ a\Bowater Paper ....{1| 42 2/- |514 3 
a 00 : CORPORATION AND Mar 13 Mar 30 Mae ab 81/103} 40/4} 8 b| 4 a Br. Aluminium . itll 66/6 | 66/- | 31210 
“Hiet | I FOREIGN BONDS F 1957 ‘ 1957 1957 , 60/- 45/3 +20 ¢c T58a! Br. Amer. Tob. . oT 55/- 54/- 16 810 
odes Maetated a3 ” at 19/9 | 15/44] 15 6} 74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. By 1% 19/3 | 19/3 | 5 16 10 
- ny Me Pia £ sd. |e \ssey | sal 4 Hen Oxyeee 5. fr | BO Sis 8 
ia 32%, 1965-69 .... «oc cccce 5 l a anadian Pacific. . $25 $ 
ost oat strata 38% Yang Se ia7e:86 221] Sot oat 1273 35)'25/9 [14/44 | 10 8] 24alDunlop Rubber..10/-| 16/3 | 16/6 | 711 8 
76 | 70, |S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70.......... 734 | 72k | 510 71) 49/10} 36/- 6d 4 allmp. Chemical.....£1) 41/44 | 40/9 | 418 3 
88} | 80} |N. Zealand 4% 1976-78..........4. 87 | 86} | 5 1 912},62/9 | 42/3 84a! _124b|Imp. Tobacco ..... £1) 45/3 | 42/6 | 917 8 
101g | 99} |L.C.C. 54% 1977-81.......0.00000 1054 [105 |5 0 3cfS2ll_ -|$141g |$3-75c\$3-75c\[nt’l. Nickel....n.p.v..$198 | $2022 | 3 5 10 
97} 88} \Apric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89....... | 923 924 510 O71} 40/3 | 28/6 24a 5 b)J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 33/- 32/- | 413 10 
683 61 \Met. Water Board °p? 3% 1934-2003) 663 64} 5 0 Ol 22/74 16/7} 6%a 15$b Monsanto Chem. . .5/- 23/6* 17/- \| 5 510r 
81} | 71 |German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 762 | 763 ‘i 18/— | 14/10}, 10 ¢ 24a)Ranks........... 5/-| 16/3 | 15/103}6 6 0 
1693 | 159} [Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 164}* _|164}* ~ 15/44 | 42/9 | 15 0 6 aA. E. Reed........£1) 51/6 | 50/- | 6 8 On 
16/44 | 11/74 | 20 c 20 c\SearsHldgs. ‘A’...5/-| 14/9 | 14/33 |} 619 9 
69/14 | 54/14 44a} 12 biTate & Lyle....... £1| 61/14 | 60/44 |5 9 5 
| : 69/6 | 49/9 64a| 74b\Tube Investments. .{1) 58/3 | 58/3 | 5 3 Oo 
Prices, 1956 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, [115/6 | 92/6 5 a) 224b\Turner & Newall...£1)113/3 (110/14 | 4 19 10 
7 Dividends STOCKS Mar. 13Mar. 20, Mar. 20, | 82/9 61/74 6 a| 11}b/Unilever Ltd...:...£1) 78/6 | 78/6 |4 9 3 
High | Low (a) (6) (c) 1957 | 1957 957 41/9 | 22/9 t7ib| t4ta =e ae -10/-| 39/7- | 38/3 |5 8 5 
| INES, ETC, 
“| % % | BANKS & DISCOUNT s. d, |172/6 \133/9 20 a} 50 b\Anglo-American .10/-/141/3 |137/6 | 5 110 
105/- | 92/6 5 a % b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer .£5|128/9 = é 19 10 | 40/- | 22/6 | +2}a) +74b\Cons. Tea & Lands.f1) 26/6 | 25/6 (13 12 10 
50/- | 39/103} 5a| 7 b Barclays Bank..... £1] 44/3 | 43/9 |5 9 9 }130/78 | 91/3 | 80 a) 120 b\De Beers Def. Reg.5/-| 98/9 | 96/3 {10 7 10 
35/9 | 27/9 4a\ 4 bBarclays D.C.O. ...f1] 30/- | 29/3 |5 9 34 25/-_ | 19/7h) ... .-- |Doornfontein....10/-| 22/3 | 21/9 ae 
41/9 | 32/9 Tja| 74b Chartered Bank... fl 36/9* | 34/6" | 8 13 11 | 10/114, 8/6 30 c| 30 c\London Tin...... 4/-|10/6 | 10/3 {1114 0 
51/- | 42/10$| ... 7 b Lloyds Bank ......£1] 47/6 | 47/6 | 5 9 5j] 16¥e | 11}s | 112}5) 25 a\Nchanga Cons. ....£1) 11% 12% |11 8 Oh 
72/44 | 61/- 9a\ 9 bMidland Bank..... ral 70/- | 68/9 |5 410 | 64/- | 52/6 | 40 5 50 a)President Brand ..5/-| 51/3 | 51/3 {815 8 
46/- | 29/3 5 a| 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..f1] 40/- | 40/- |5 0 0 | 29/- | 21/- 12}a| 25 b/Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 22/- | 22/6 | 8 6 8h 
50/- | 40/6 6a} 6b Union Discount... .£1| 48/- | 46/6 |5 7 6 61/9 | 37/6 30 6| 12$a\United Sua Betong.{1) 48/- | 47/- |18 1 8 
INSURANCE 81/9 | 64/48 | 40 b| 40 a/Western Holdings 5/-| 68/14 | 67/6 |518 6 
— "0 a 30 a\Commercial Union 5/- fg — : 710 
4a} 874b Legal & General ...{1 2 6 
25} | 18% | +4746] $20 aPearl............. f1l 203 20 |515 1 New. York Closing Prices 
483 38 =| t1174c\t125 c Prudential gyre £1) 444 io 3) eee a ; a 
BREWERIES, ETc. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mew. | Mar. 
119/6 |106/- 10 al 33 bBass .........000. £1)l07/- (1106/6 | 8 1 6 | 13 | 20° _13 | 20 _13 | 20° 
24) 103; 18/78 | 1145) 6 a'Distillers......... 6/8| 22/10} 22/3 | 5 410 $ $ $ | $ $ $ 
45/ 104, 36/9 10 a| 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 38/- 37/- | 615 2 (Kan. Pacific ..| 32 334 JAm. Viscose..| 34} | 34} |Int’l. Nickel. .|103 105 
16, 61/9 14 b 7 a Whitbread oe suees £1| 68/9 | 67/9 |6 3 9 IN.Y. Central .| 30 29 th. Steel. ..} 42% | 42) [National Dist.) 27 27h 
OIL Pennsylvania .| 203 | 20 hrysler ..... 764 | 74} Sears Roebuck| 27% | 27h 
183/9 | 99/- +10 b| 6t5 a ‘British Petroleum. .{1 a 142/3 | 313 5 jAmer. Tel. ...|177} |177} (Crown Zeller. .| 52 514 Shell Oil ..... = 81 
1117/9 | 63/- 1235, 5 @Burmah.......... £1) 90/73 | 89/6 | 3.18 3 Standard Gas.| 12 | 12} |DuPontdeNm.)178} |181 Std. Oil of N.J. 57 
17% 11% 14 6} Tha a Dutch....20 fi.|/£174 £17} 2 3 3k[Western Union| 18% | 184 [Ford Motors..| 584 | 59 JU.S. Steel... | 83 594 | 588 
171/- |103/3 | 132d) 5 aShell............. £1/169/3  174/3 | 3 O OdjAlumin’m Ltd.\122? |125} [Gen. Elect....| 564 | 562 [West’house E.| 554 | 553 
58/6 _| 33/3 aoe sie oho cian wes 10/-| 67/- | 66/- ane a ae | 534 | 53% IGen. Motors ..| 39% | 39} Woolworth . .-| 43% | 444 
* ix dividend. Tax free. ~ Assumed average life approx. 10} years. § Less at 8s. 6d. in f. || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend 


£ i 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. ‘e On 16%. th) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 174% tax. free. (j) On 13%. 
(%) On 20%. (i) To latest date. (m)On 10%. (n)On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. (gq) On 83%. (r) On 18%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages........:0ss00 Mar. 2nd Western Europe: ; 
a ] & ] ¢ & Production and Consumption Mar. 9th Production and Trade...... This week 
OIE a 6ssseccsvisecootacsssns Mar. 16th British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 9th 
Bxterial TeAGC ss issscescccsceses This week Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 16th 
Industrial PLOHtS 6..0.05scie000 Jan. 12th RIMS BPNIES ac cscscccsscossess Mar. 2nd 
GME TMM cb iictisvccsinekeseiwe Jan. 12th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f. ; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 1957 
Unit ; er 
1954 1955 1956 Dec Jan. | Feb. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. } 
VALUE 
Imports : 
SIMI oc sa en ESE RGSkw ae isereEseeS . | £ million 281-2 | . 323-6 324-1 335-9 346-3 309-1 319-6 307-9 376-5 320°8 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... me 110-5 120-1 121-0 123-9 126-7 116-5 126-4 119-9 143-6 125-9 
ee re ee > 85-5 93-7 92-0 94-2 99-6 83-7 88-4 88-8 115-0 86-6 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ ef 27-4 34:0 34°5 36°6 36-1 34:2 26:2 31-5 30°8 36-6 
PUREED a5 cssiaoecuchereses ws 56-6 14-7 75-5 79°7 81-6 13-9 717°6 66-3 85-1 70-4 
Exports of UK produce : . 
LES eae err rrr ss 222-9 242-1 264-3 253-7 257:9 245-5 291-9 253:7 261-0 278-2 
eCIROMNES .icccsanwuessesusnn ees ee 180-9 199-0 218-3 206-0 212-3 202-1 238-3 202-9 213-5 231-8 
BEEN CERES GRASage SE eheRacmewes rm 8-4 9-9 12-2 10-7 14-2 13-5 14-8 11-2 11-7 10-9 
Bal;-nce of trade (exports Jess imports)... ~ — 49:9} — 71-6] — 47-6] — 71-6 | — 74-2] — 50-1] — 12-9} — 42:9] —103-9} — 31-7 
VOLUME 
NEE - bi hivScn <a suxevesSewecsnune 1954=100 100 lll 111 13° 1135 105 106 126 ose 
PEE SoekkssdsS tun neenewnbencved ss 100 107 114 114? 1124 124 107 110 ose 
BY AREA 
Imports : 
Dollar area—total........csesceee £ million 51-6 70-1 71-0 73-1 69-9 69-8 89-2 712-3 87-6 83-8 
_ PES ob cksivwawwacwmne ‘ 23°5 35-0 34-0 37:0 37-8 34:1 47-2 40-5 51-2 47-5 
a ee eT i 22-7 28-6 29-0 29-3 25-4 26:3 33-8 24-8 24-9 23°3 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (*)..... ‘ss 66-9 78-4 qa°7 19-8 88-1 12-6 80-0 71-2 84-9 73-6 
OT REPRS s ss skins saw dwn eeu ms 124-8 130-9 126-5 137-7 137-2 123-5 109-1 125-2 155-0 118-8 
Exports : 
Dollar area—total..........sceeeee Pe 31-3 34:8 45-2 39-4 34:5 41-6 53-7 41-5 41-8 41-9 
5 i a eee: vi 13-3 16-6 21-6 20-6 17-3 19-6 26-5 20-2 22-9 20°7 
5s | ne ne 11-3 12-1 15:2 13-1 10-3 11-7 18-5 12-1 12-5 11-6 
Non-sterling OEEC countries (5)..... “és 64-1 67-5 75-1 70-9 68-1 64-1 84-0 71 80-5 83-6 
ee ee Pe 112-2 120-9 122-4 120-6 130-7 120-4 131-2 116-8 118-3 130-8 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
ee eae eee \ = — 20-3} — 35:3 | — 25-8] — 33-7] — 35-4] — 28-2 35-5} — 30°-8| — 45:8/| — 41-9 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... “s — 2-8}— 10-9} — 46] — 8-9] — 20:0] — 85] + 4-0} + 5-9} — 4-4! 4+ 10-0 
2. re ee ee — 12-6; — 10:0}; — 41] —17-:1) — 6:5} — 3-1 22-1); — 8-4| — 36:7/| + 12-0 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
Imports : 
RE OST OR ET Te 000 tons 288-6 374-3 399-6 368-7 348-0 422-5 382-0 319-2 375-6 404-0 
PR cubensis bnah ARS eawes Sus x 56-3 67-0 72-4 89-5 99-9 68-0 83-4 61-2 76-9 63-1 
Sugar, UnTrehne|ed « <.. 2 o0s.000005000 ra 201-2 186-2 194-9 185-4 171-8 247-9 165-4 243-7 261-0 231-2 
i ert 09 es kevescakences ss 30-8 24-2 27-1 24-8 27-1 22-7 27-6 32-7 46-8 45-1 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (').... | mn. Ib. 51-6 cs Sap 30°S 60-9 84-2 56-2 53-9 69-0 81-7 45-8 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (') ... | ’000 tons 20-6 24-6 18-3 31-8 20-6 23-8 1-6 17-2 31-8 19-0 
PO Coo Seer te kama wicitay ’000 stds. 122-0 140-0 105°8 110-5 88-4 55-2 117-5 99-3 89-1 53-1 
os og ET EE eee eae ’000 tons 159-8 186-9 183-4 171-8 200-5 134-2 202-2 183-9 214-1 146-6 
CARS DEORE... on 0's0'co'seinsivece mn. galls. 606 601 618 676 598 640 419 508 424 465 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons 1,351 1,196 836 1,357 914 856 881 781 756 796 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq. yds 53 46 40 39 41 39 43 40 38 41 
» » wool(’) ........ { — 8,204} 8,965} 9,1024 8790] 9,030] 8545] 9,708| 7,532] 9,970] 9,207 
Passenger cars and chassis (*)....... number 31,123 32,545 28,088 27,288 30,319 26,040 26,047 22,337 26,372 28,400 
Commercial vehicles and chassis (°).. mm 9,889 11,656 10,509 11,059 12,907 10,897 8,828 7,797 8,560 9,950 
Persoittiral Wactors. ......066026000% ss 8,908 8,720 7,483 6,972 8,630 8,249 7,044 5,006 7,250 8,254 
Machinery—electrical.............. £000 4,923 5,158 5,302 5,059 6,426 4,869 5,443 4,130 4,385 5,613 
és EM Lancair ecu ee 30,553 34,687 38,657 37,517 39,751 35,911 40,933 36,217 39,281 42,272 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. me 4,214 4,422 4,948 4,417 4,602 5,190 5,244 4,761 5,049 5,450 
(‘) Retained imports. (") Average for fourth quarter. (3) Excluding fents from January, 1956. (‘) Average tor first quarter. 
(°) Revised to exclude the former French protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco. (°) Revised series ; figures of new motor cars include station 


wagons which were previously counted as commercial vehicles, 








19% 
195 
19! 


19 


19 
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1031 
Production and Trade in Western Europe 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark! France Cn Greece Ireland | Italy — | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
| ' } } | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1953 = 100) 
i cs nedienmigulikcices 54 | 87 82 79| 52 | 70 62 70 10 90 69 
DD ccivlatiwst ead ewer es 133 | 116 112 121 129 130 107 118 118 113 lll 124 
BURG .ccteweesca enw ase nie bic | ‘ini lll 132 138 és oor pom 124 119 113 - 
eb, MU Seda cidwew ees 137 116 115 94 134 132 | 100° 110 121 119 110 eee 
eee 146 | 124 121 133 144 135 | 133 123 128 120 eee 
ere eee 149 | 127 124 138 145 140 | iad 141 136 129 124 « 
gp TOPSITE oc sicawiens 152 = 125 140 154 139 | ofa 132 134 131 124 pe 
=, (EROOUMIIN 3s 3i5 ees a, | 116 138 142 oe. | we | 118 117 122 
, VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE () 

-—_ mn. mn. mn. °000 mn. mn. | mn | mn. 7000 mn. mn. mn. mn. | mn. 
Monthly avefages or schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks drachmas?) £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | lira 
calendar months a eee ae se ae ranean = 7 — 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 

ME c vinteaad ea Cecedernwes 243 7,249 285 | 56-08 264 >| 152% 11-36 70-36 414 310 413 64-2 
| errr rrr 1,922 11,790 678 | 136-74 2,029 | 955 17-03 141-22 1,016 649 861 116-1 
PE Re rT ee 2,110 “a 755 | 161-96 2,315 - a 165-06 1,157 719 951 95-0 
| | | 
Se: NE 5 5 Cae eeare 1,993 | 13,213 767 | 150-03 2,314 1,021 ; 11-51 149-48 1,156 658 915 83-0 
SS eee 1,979 | 12,899 760 | 151-11 2,381 1,178 | 12-25 149-03 1,191 621 961 81-9 
ee eee 2,424 | 15,112 829 | 181-86 2,602 1,604 | 14-42 175-38 1,341 784 1,093 71-2 
a SE o's oais-eo5.0 ore 2,288 | ase 848 | 167-95 2,567 1,338 13-70 170-17 1,266 737 1,098 97-6 
ig PRE coe eseca 2,219 | 833 | 170-00 | 2,511 | wie ee 175-87 1,104 708 1,004 73°6 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
| | 
DE six¢evguateiseeaare es ~ 165 | 6,171 228 36-18 1515 394) 4-11 47-99 226 172 332 45-9 
BED «i vvesccevaseusuwetins 1,514 | 11,566 608 139-94 2,142 | 457 | 9-19 96-69 851 377 744 73-1 
SD vr iccmcnedecap den aaean 1,839 | ia 637 132-38 2,570 | | wee 112-27 895 459 837 71-2 
Be I 6 Siatincecteas 1,851 | 12,131 628 119-96 2,448 213 | 8-41 | 109-29 857 419 839 36-8 
OIE ok 5 i x'e cc oe 1,987 12,991 610 118-00 2,630 | 342 | 9-89 114-69 999 483 934 45-1 
pp RUE a Stireadcawane 2,044 | 14,234 682: 143-95 2,866 753 10-98 | 133-36 1,016 542 947 59-2 
ag) POO So seen ee awe 1,935 ates 694 150-42 2,811 | 1,047 10-50 | 121-13 994 452 978 88-8 
i SNES Sib:0 48 56a wc 2,013 673 136-91 ,031 one jus | 120-33 | 838 473 | 900 94-3 
BALANCE 
Ren ee Cee — 78|—1,078|— 57| —19-90] — 113] — 113| — 7-25 | —22-37 | — 188|— 138/— 981°| — 18-3 
SEDs iweducscccue ceweaws — 408; — 224); — 70} + 3:20} + 113; — 498} 7°84 | —44-53| — 165; — 272/; — 117| — 43-0 
BNE cs Dene eae tetera — 271 | — 118| —29-58) + 255) mo a —52-79| — 262 — 260; — 114 | — 23-8 
| 
ee ee — 142} —1,082;| — 139| —30-:07|} + 134 ba 808 — 3-10 | —40-19; — 299) — 239) — 76 | — 46-2 
gy NEE 6 iced caexs + + 92} — 150] —33-11] + 249} — 836 | — 2-36 | —34-34} — 192); — 138) — 27| — 36°8 
Pere — 380} — 878| — 147 | —37-91| + 264; — 851, — 3-44) —42-02;| — 325| — 242| — 146)! — 12-0 
a ee eee — 353 . — 154) -—17-53| + 244; — 291; — 3-20| —49-04|} — 272; — 285! — 120| — 8-8 
» December..........+. — 206 — 160] —33-09| + 520 | 55-54] — 266} — 235) — 104) + 20-7 
| | } 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE €) (1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
SB cd Valanio aman aa aaa 48 86 59 84 oe = 90 57 64 71 | 85 46 
St ee ee 183 122 120 122 152 135 108 112 141 119 128 91 
ED owacture eae ua ems 195 ana ad sea 170 | ‘ie sai aaa 158 129 135 ai 
} 
Ite, MUO os oe ics Keke: 201 126 123° 133 168 | 136 70 112 154 121 129° 
| Pere 196 125 135 173 160 74 123 159 112 
a OWE a 5 cn wae ci eR 223 an por 158 192 212 86 129 179 142 
ao AOI, ak Sian ewns 210 waa 194 | 182 81 aaa 171 131 | 147 
a Se ee 203 | 189 a , 151 121 | 
| } 
-_ ee See ee ee, ae See = = | | é 
EXPORTS 
| | | | | | _ —-——. 
SR eee ree 37 69 48 48 was “a 55 66 34 70 | 69 55 
Eee one 136 127 118 134 142 | 121 94 123 124 117 115 71 
co PE Poe RO at 160 aa ae i 165 | ies ; iia 130 133 128 
ee 155 123 106 156 | 55 89 126 119 f 
» September ........... 170 125 } 114* { 108 167 | 86 110 1478 { 143} 14 | 135 
we ORE sividw ween duane 182 ees ie 130 186 190 | 119 | 168 | 145 150 
» November .........+- 175 ane 180 | 248 tt, a 144 | 130 141 
o DOC. 6 os cssccces 179 194 aan iu | ‘ 122 | 137 | 











| 
— 





(}) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining 
and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes 


Luxemburg. Italy includes Trieste. (8) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (4) Thousand million drachmas. 
(*) Bizonal area. (*) Average for third quarter. - 

























EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended March 16th, 1957, there was 
an “above-line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £7,144,000 compared with a surplus of 
£55,822,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£21,687,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net deficit “below-line”’ last week of | 
£22,067,000, bringing the total deficit to £240,765,000 | 
(£123,030,000 in 1955-56). 




















April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 
Esti- 1955 1956 Jended | ended 
£'000 mate, to to Mar. | Mar. 
1956-57 | Mar. 17,| Mar. 16,] 17 16 
1956 1957 1956 | 1957 
| | 
Ord. Revenue | } 
Income Tax....... 2085,500 J1813,969 |1962,214} 26,887) 41,167 
er 144,000} 151,100; 146,000; 4 ,300| 6 000 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 170,300} 160,500] 3,700) 2,500 
PME. 63:05 60n2>s 58,900] 68,200; 59,500] 1,300) 1,000 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 184,000; 184,500] 2, "400! 2,000 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000} 18,290 4,590 200! ... 
Special Contribu- 
tion and other 1,000 710 5205 ... | ie 
Inland Revenue. 7 | 
Total Inland Rev. .|2680, 150 [2586,569 2517,754] 38,787, 52,667 


j}— we | 









































































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The Treasury bill rate rose again at the 
tender on Friday of last week, following 
the reversal of the downward movement 
at the previous tender. The move was 
partly due to the strike threats, but it was 
also a tactical change in preparation for 
yesterday’s tender, which includes the 
popular end-June maturities. 

The discount houses cut their concerted 
bid by 6d. per cent last week (following 
the cut of 2d. the week before) to 
£98 19s. 4d. per cent ; yet applications at 
this rate secured allotments of 34 per cent, 
compared with 21 per cent on the split 
tender of the previous week. Total appli- 
cations were down by £67.4 million to 
£375-3 million, and the offer was up by 
£20 million, to £250 million. It appears 
that the discount houses may themselves 
have cut their individual applications, so 
that the rise in the allotment rate on the 
common bid exaggerates the movement 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

















; 
(£ million) | ~~ a Ma aa 
} 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,816-1 | 1,890-7 | 1534-9 
Notes in banking dept.... 59-2 34-7 51-5 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1871-2 ] 1,921-2 | 1,921-2 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold cein and bullian.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
Banking Department : 
eposits : 
Public accounts.......... 10-6 13-6 15-8 
ree 250-9 223-1 22-1 
oe RE eee ee 73°5 2-0 72-0 
Ore ere oe 335-0 308-7 509-9 
Securities : 
Government ba 260-5 248-6 250-0 
Discounts and advances .. 17-4 21-7 24-6 
cnc cdrccd eae 17-2 20-1 20-3 
IS COS dion Saba aat eee 295-1 290-4 234-9 
Banking department reserve. 61-4 36°8 | 53°5 
o/ ° | 
° ‘e y 
ali i an 18-1 li-9 10-3 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million 


on January 16, 1957. 


TREASURY BILLS 






































Customs.......... |1204,000 105,625 151,175] 20,868] 24,191 | in the market’s portfolio. | 7 
ee ee fhe ,550] 844,046 | 885,585 5,640 5,045 Credit conditions in Lombard Street Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Total Customs won + 7 Ge ae PE is continued stringent. On Wednesday | 72'¢,¢f ————————— PE PA 
ND. os nas > 25 ees ee x seas 29,236) the market faced not only calling for the Ofiered | Applied] Rate of | at Max 
Motor Duties...... 92,000] 86,709! 90, 092]... | 505 monthly make-up of the clearing banks Allotment | Rate* 
| | : ° 
PO (Net Receipts).| 10,000] 1,300| 17,700 400, Drag9| but also a drain of funds resulting from 1956 91Dey —'|k i. * 
Broadcast Licences! 28,000] 23,600| 26,200) ... | ... Monday’s substantial purchases of sterling fag “oan. ' ae d 
Sundry Loans.....| 30,000] 29,858] 32,626 | 993 : ee ——_oo ne a 
Miscellaneous ee] 2 200,000] 182,100| 1537623] 1.115 12,035| by the or aes “ , the oe | {1 Day 63 Day | 
necessitate arge omcia purcnases. Dec. 14 | "230-@t 50-0. i 5 55 
| 1 t—) “ rec. 60-0 424-9 99 1 54 ee) 
Total..... 5197, 500 4659,807 4289,549) 66,8 810 9 95,236 Moreover, on the preceding day, before — 
: af Beri : ay 
ort spent 670,000] 632,055 Mei io) a ee ee aa. aot oie = 
Payments toN. Tre} aie te eee Pies widely felt, credit was also very short, and » 28 270-0 372-5 | 97 1-81 3 
land Ex¢ — -| 61,000 =o —_ = " despite fairly large official help most of 1957 
Other Cons. Fund. .; 10,000 8 6,962)... | 5 | ‘ sa * at . e Oo. P 
Supply Services... /4087,925]3515.45 3755,837| 77,915 77,900| the houses were “in” the Bank. i 300.0 msl weeps 
| LASER LAS RET SEL J 3 “i ; 2 p P 
DEL iscsviacenee /4828,925 poe ree 37 87, wei, | LONDON MONEY RATES a so and as = aa 33 
Sinking Funds ....| 37.000 36,332 35,507 360 830 | | | Bank rate (fre an A Discount rates oy Feb. 1 190-0 384-1 90 10-07 91 
— | 1/2/5T 5 Bank bills: 60 days. 43-48] , 8 190-0 371-5 84 8-29 33 
“Above-line” Surplus of + t + | Deposit ae (m an) 3months 44-44%] , 15 190-0? 348-0 85 6-04 19 
Dee ........--. Seseee 412,569 318,873) 21, 887 nae Bank..... 3 4months 44-44%] ,, 22 200-0 407-3 82 11-49 3) 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi | Discount houses .. Ra 6months 4-43 
RE Goss sk exkeusoue 535,599 | 559,658 10,455 22,067 | Mar. 1 220-0 | 408-2 80 0-78 5) 
| | Money Day-to-day. + 44 | Fine trade bills: és 8 230-0 442-7 80 5-20 | 12 
Total Surel Deficit 123.030 | 240.765 32, 142 14,923 | Short periods. ... Smonths 5}-6 — 230-0 75°3 82 3-70 34 
ee ae ees aed : Treas. bills ete th Memon 3 . *On March 15th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 4! 
Net Receipts from : . months —I2-8F | secured 34 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in ful 
‘ax Reserve Certificates. . .]/—76,174 5.2641 3 ost 1,900 } The offering yesterday was for £250 millions at 91 da 
cooien x5 Certificates ....... 22,400] 72,300] - 100] — 100 | * Call money. 1Allotment cut by £10 million. *Allotment cut by £20 
Defence Bonds ........... 26,155 34,591 1595] 353 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . ; 62,739 1,400 : : a . 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official 
. ; oes Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | |__ Rates rs . 
(£ million) March 20 a irch 14 | March 15 March 16 | March 18 March 19 | March 20 
) | | 
annie Gills Ways and Meaus | | | | | 
as Advances a | United States $. 2-78-2-82 2-79 % -2-79 4%) 2-793-2-793 [2-798 -2-79 7%) 2-78%-2-79 (2-78 4-2-79 4) 2-783-2-79 
= Sk: Zan _| Total | Canadian $ ...... 2-674-2-67§ |2-67 % -2-67 | 2-674-2-67} |2-66 tf -2-66 1812-6611 -2-661t| 2-65) 2-654 
Date | Floating | French Fr........ | 972-65 987- 35 9863-9863 |11-75$-11-753 9863-9868 985$-9853 985 -~985} vas 935} 
Tender | Tap | Public | Bank of | Debt” | Swiss Fr. .2....0: 12-15 j 12-33 f]12-26$-12-27 |12-26$-12-26{ 12-26} 12-26} 12-25h-12-25§ 12-24§-12-245)12-24) 12-25 
| at Depts England | Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95 140-70 |140-70- 140-60 140-375 140-323 140-3. 
141-05 140-75 140-75 140-65: 140-425 140-374 140-49 
| | Dutch Gld........] 10-56-10-72 |10-663-10-663/10-653-10-66 10-64}-10-65 10-634-10-63} 10-633-10-633 10-63} 19 65 
1956 | W. Ger. D-Mk. ..-|11-67 & a 11-753-11- 753 11-75$-11- 758 11-74§-11-758 11-73}-11-74 |11-75)-11-733 11-73) 11-75! 
Mar. 17 | 3,210-0 | 1,624-2 254-4 ove 5,088-6 | Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 80-10-89-20 | 80-10-80-20 |; 80- 10 80-20 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 80-05 89:1 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 

















Quiz Masters 


on AUSTRALIAN 
Matters 


Bring us your questions and we shall supply 


“i the answers. The information service of The 
in Australia: Bank of Adelaide exists to be of help to you. 
ADELAIDE i rnish authoritative 
(Head Office) We are equipped to fur is i 
MT ET aaan facts quickly and concisely on Australian 
PERTH business, finance, emigration and travel 
and SYDNEY 


matters. Your enquiries are cordially invited. 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated 1865 in Australia with limited liability 


London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2993 
Telex: 2-3140 
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Who on earth can save? 





‘Save . .. save... save! That’s all you hear 
these days. I ask you, who can save?” 

















‘We all can, George. And we do; 
through our life assurances. And so do 
at least 10 million British families — 
through Home Service Insurance’. 
‘Ah! You mean this *“‘man at 
the door” business?” 


“Exactly, George. And do 
you realise that this “‘business” 
— Home Service 
Insurance — invests 
enormous sums in the 
country’s economic 
welfare ? Over 
£ 300,000,000 has 
already been 
invested in 
Industry and 
Commerce alone, 
while probably twice that amount has gone into Government 
Securities, Mortgages and the like’. 


‘Really? You astonish...’ 
*And these savings are now increasing at the rate of about 
£60,000,000 a year, which I think you’ll admit is pretty good’ 
*Yes — but...’ 
‘And all this comes about through that well known 


personality, the Insurance Man, who goes from 
home to home collecting premiums, paying 







claims, and generally being counsellor and guide 
to these 10 million families 
who look on him as a personal friend’, 
*Yes — but hw... 
“You may think that all this has nothing to 
do with the kind of insurances you and I hold. 
You couldn’t be more wrong. 
The Home Service Insurance 
, Man also does a substantial 
7 proportion of the “ordinary” 
me . life assurance business in 
this country, as well as a lot of 
fire and accident 
insurance. All in all, George, as 
an instrument of our economic 
aa) survival, the Insurance Man is 


Z doing a good job of work’, 


10 million families 
save through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


ou Issued by The Industrial Life Offices 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 


CORPORATION 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


BANK’S PARTICIPATION IN AID FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


GENERAL POLITICAL STABILITY WITH GROWING ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


FREE TRADE AREA—A MOST ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT 


MR C. BLAKER ON NOTABLE EVENTS IN INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration was held on March 15th at the 
Head Office, 1 Queen’s Road, Central, Hong 
Kong. 


Mr C. Blaker, MC, ED, the Chairman, 
who presided, said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the hour for which this Meeting was called 
having now passed, I will call upon the 
Chief Manager to read the Notice convening 
the Meeting. 


Mr Michael W. Turner having read the 
Notice convening the Meeting and a repre- 
sentative of the auditors having read their 
report, the Chairman continued: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, as you will see 
from the accounts before you the profit for 
the year. amounts to $20,635,421, which 
represents a small increase over last year’s 
figure. In accordance with our normal 
practice this profit has been arrived at after 
making transfers to the credit of our inner 
reserves out of which full provision has been 
made for all realised losses, the depreciation 
in value of our investments and all known 
doubtful debts and contingencies. 


It is proposed that a sum of $4 million 
should again be written off Bank Premises 
and, after allowing for this transfer and the 
interim dividend of £2 per share, the direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a final divi- 
dend of £3 per share leaving a balance of 
just over $11 million to be carried forward 
to next year. 


Turning to our balance sheet, it will be 
seen that the total of our: liabilities has 
remained virtually unchanged; a_ small 
increase in Current, Deposit and Other 
Accounts having been offset by a slight 
decrease in the total of Acceptances on behalf 
of Customers, In this connection arrange- 
ments were completed during the year for 
the establishment of a separate trust to 
administer the Staff Retirement Scheme and 
the funds of this scheme, which were pre- 
viously included among the Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts, were transferred to the 
trust during the year. 


On the Assets side of the balance sheet, 
the main changes are increases of $144 
million in Advances to Customers and Other 
Accounts and of $39 million in Trade Bills 
Discounted. As a result of the larger facilities 
granted to our constituents, the total of cash, 
call money and government treasury bills 
has decreased by just over $105 milléon. 
Investments have also fallen by $66 million 
due partly to the drop in the market value 
of British Government securities but also as 
a result of sales of investments, which were 
mainly in connection with the transfer of 


the funds of the Staff Retirement Scheme to 
the separate trust to which I have already 
referred, 


The investment in an Associated Company, 
which is a new item in the balance sheet, 
represents our one-third interest in Bow- 
maker (CA) (Private) Limited in which we 
are equal shareholders with Bowmaker 
Limited and Tozer, Kemsley and Millbourn 
Limited. This Company was incorporated 
on May 29, 1956, to trade in Central Africa, 
including the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, but 
for the present it will be mainly concerned 
with the granting of hire-purchase facilities 
in these territories. 


These are the main changes in our balance 
sheet, but I should like to say a little more 
about the rise in advances and trade bills 
which, as you have seen, has resulted in a 
drop in the total of cash, call money and 
government treasury bills. This rise is to 
a large extent due to the growing industrial 
and commercial expansion in South-East Asia, 
but that is not the only reason. It was not 
until the end of 1955 that the credit squeeze 
in the United Kingdom began to make itself 
felt in the eastern territories in which we 
operate, but during 1956 the shortage of 
credit to a greater or lesser degree became a 
matter of increasing concern to merchants 
and bankers alike. This was aggravated in 
our case by the fact that some concerns which 
had previously obtained a large part of their 
finance in London now turned to us, while 
on the other side, depositors took advantage 
of the high rates obtainable in the United 
—- to transfer some of their funds 
there. 


Governments also were not slow to follow 
suit and as a result the banking system in a 
number of territories was deprived of sub- 
stantial sums at a time when the demand for 
advances, mainly for productive purposes, was 
very active. Even from a purely revenue- 
producing angle I wonder whether this action 
was wise. Has not the lure of higher interest 
rates caused ‘them to lose sight of the 
increased revenue that would have accrued 
to them through taxation had the funds been 
available for local development ? For the 
future growth of these territories an over- 
investment of government funds abroad must 
result in a slowing down of the pace, as this 
deprives the banking system of what is almost 
its life-blood. 


I am afraid that as a result of the increas- 
ing demand for credit the standing of the 
borrower and the security offered are not the 
only considerations which have to be taken 
into account by our managers when 
approached for new facilities. The necessity 


to turn away business, which at other times 
would be most suitable, has, I am afraid, 
been forced on bankers in many parts of the 
world and we could hardly expect to escape. 
Nevertheless it is not a pleasant task and I 
hope that many of you in this room will 
realise—to quote a saying from our school- 
days—“ that it hurts me more than it hurts 
you.” In the interests of depositors and 
shareholders alike it would be most impru- 
dent not to maintain a suitable degree of 
liquidity and, spread as our activities are over 
sO many territories, this liquidity should, in 
our opinion, be higher than may be con- 
sidered necessary by bankers whose interests 
are mainly confined to one single country. 
At December 31, 1956, the ratio of the Bank’s 
readily realisable assets to its total liabilities 
was just under 45 per cent and, while your 
directors are satisfied that this is a safe 
margin, the drop over the last few years is a 
reminder that our ability to finance the capital 
and current requirements of our customers 
and friends must of necessity have some 
limitation. 

The printed statement which is in your 
hands deals as usual with the political and 
economic situation in the Asian countries in 
which we are represented. We have tried in 
this statement to pick out the main develop- 
ments which we thought would be of interest 
to shareholders but with the increasing 
activity that is taking place in all these terri- 
tories, a great deal must of necessity be left 
out. On the whole the year was one of steady 
progress with an improvement in trade and 
your directors are very satisfied with the 
results, which would have been even better 
if it were not for a series of unfortunate losses 
which we suffered in Calcutta. 


Since the time of the formation of the 
Bank the shareholders have been liable, in the 
event of the Bank being dissolved, for the full 
amount of the notes issued by the Bank ; and 
have also been liable to contribute to the 
Bank’s debts to the extent of the nominal 
value of each share. At that time such a 
liability was a usual condition for the estab- 
lishment of a new bank in the Colonies in 
order to afford protection to the holders of 
notes and to the depositors. The growth of 
banks since these days has made such a pro- 
tection unnecessary and recently in a number 
of instances arrangements have been made to 
do away with such a liability. In our case an 
amendment of the Ordinance is necessary and 
we have recently made representations to the 
government that this should be done. In 
fact, although there is provision for a small 
fiduciary issue of under $7 million, the note 
issue is fully covered by Certificates of 
Indebtedness and approved securities, while 
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the depositors are protected by the very sub- 
stantial reserves which have been built up. 


I should like to take this opportunity of 
expressing our thanks to the Chief Manager, 
the Branch Managers and all our staff for 
their loyalty and efficient service to the Bank 
during the year. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, The Report and 
Statement of Accounts having been in your 
hands for the required period I will now 
formally propose their adoption as presented. 


After the proposal has been seconded I 
shall be pleased to answer to the best of my 
ability any questions which shareholders may 
wish to ask, 


The resolution having been seconded the 
Report and Accounts were adopted, 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is the Statement referred to 
by the Chairman. 


When our annual review was prepared last 
year there seemed hope that we could look 
forward to a slow but gradual improvement 
in international relations. True, many 
problems remained unsolved but a degree 
of stabilisation appeared to have been reached, 
sufficient at least to prevent any major dis- 
turbances from breaking out. The destalinisa- 
tion policy gave evidence of a change of 
emphasis, if not a change of heart, in Russia 
and the benefit of co-existence was the theme 
of many of her leaders’ speeches while the 
rest of the world seemed quiet. Unfor- 
tunately, these hopes were not realised and 
at one time during the year the world 
seemed very near to the calamity of 
a global war with all the destruction of life 
and treasure which such a catastrophe would 
have caused in this thermo-nuclear age. Dis- 
sension in Eastern Europe, due to dissatis- 
faction with living conditions caused to a 
large extent by the over-concentration of 
resources in the production of heavy industry, 
resulted in reforms in Poland and an armed 
uprising in Hungary: and in the Middle East 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal by the 
Egyptian Government, coupled with their 
deteriorating relations with the State of 
Israel, set in train a series of events the results 
of which cannot yet be foreseen. Indeed, 
we have to go back many years to find an 
issue which raised so much controversy in 
the United Kingdom and elsewhere as the 
intervention of the British and French forces 
in the fighting between Israel and Egypt, and 
the passions raised by that intervention have 
not yet died down. On the whole, little 
pleasure can be found in looking back on 
the events of the past year. Some of the 
legacies, which will be with us for some time 
to come, are the damage which has been done 
to Anglo-American relations, the closing of 
the Suez Canal and the difficulties which the 
shortage of oil has caused to the economies 
of Western Europe; but there are many 
others. There is, however, a little comfort 
to be gained from the fact that shattering 
though some of the incidents were, causing 
as they did misery to many helpless people, 
the disturbances were to a great extent 
localised, and the fear of starting a world 
conflagration seemed to prevent action reach- 
ing the point of no return. 


Economically industrial production con- 
tinued to increase, although at a slower speed 
than in 1955, and a growing intensification of 
the restriction of credit began to make itself 
felt. In the United Kingdom the first six 
months showed a steady improvement in the 
gold and dollar reserves—evidence that the 
deflationary measures imposed were proving 
successful—but from July onwards external 
factors began to come into play and economic 
conditions were dominated by events in the 
Middle East which culminated in a loss of 


nearly £100 millions in the sterling area 
reserves during November. Steps taken in 
December to mobilise all available resources 
seem to have been successful in stopping this 
drain and the technical position of sterling 
has since been greatly improved thus 
enabling the inherent strength of the economy 
to reassert itself. The stability of a currency 
is not, however, decided by technical con- 
siderations—important though these are in 
the case of sterling, in which currency such 
a large part of world trade is financed—and, 
while the short-term outlook is reassuring, 
it is only by a steady and substantial increase 
in the reserves that a permanent solution can 
be found. If it has done nothing else, the 
Suez crisis has clearly shown that the United 
Kingdom has been endeavouring to under- 
take larger responsibilities than the economy 
can bear. The present size of the armed 
forces is a case in point and recent announce- 
ments show that a determined effort is now 
being made to tackle this problem and this 
should do more than anything else to reduce 
the level of government expenditure, the need 
for which has been stressed from so many 
platforms. 


Since the war there has been considerable 
support for the proposal that some form of 
integration of the economies of western 
Europe should be evolved, which, by the 
pooling of resources, would enable this area, 
with its large internal market, to compete on 
more equal terms with the United States and 
with the growing economic strength of 
Russia. Such an area would be immeasure- 
ably strengthened by the addition of the 
United Kingdom, but the difficulty of com- 
bining her Commonwealth obligations with 
the membership of a European union has 
always in the past proved a stumbling block. 
Opinion in the United Kingdom has, how- 
ever, changed, and in a recent White Paper 
the Government recommended to _ the 
Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation that subject to reservations on 
agriculture, general approval be given to the 
creation of a “European Industrial Free 
Trade Area” which would associate with 
the European common market composed of 
France, Western Germany, Italy and the 
Benelux countries. At a meeting held in 
Paris shortly after the issue of this White 
Paper, seventeen western European nations 
agreed to enter into the necessary negotia- 
tions and Mr Thorneycroft was appointed 
chief co-ordinator. In this proposed free 
trade area tariffs and quotas, against imports 
from countries within the area, will be 
abolished progressively over a period of years 
but each country will be permitted to retain 
its own individual tariffs against the outside 
world as opposed to the common market, 
where there will be a standardised tariff with 
non-members. Although a number of 
differences have still to be ironed out a great 
step forward has been taken towards the 
setting up of this free trade area which, if 
it comes into being, will be one of the most 
encouraging developments in world trade 
that has been evolved since the war. 


Another important event, which took place 
in the United Kingdom during the year, was 
the formal opening by Her Majesty the 
Queen, in October, of the world’s first large 
scale nuclear power station at Calder Hall. 
This project is a considerable achievement 
which not only marks the beginning of the 
generation on a large scale of electricity from 
the atom but may also result in the develop- 
ment of an export market with tremendous 
possibilities. Already there are reports that 
the Japanese are showing interest in the 
purchase of a power reactor of the British 
Calder Hall type. 


In Asia the international situation has 
remained quiet and although, as I pointed 
out last year, a number of problems remain 
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unsolved there were no developments, apart 
from several internal incidents, which dis- 
turbed the peace of the area. The disruption 
of shipping through the Suez Canal delayed 
and increased the cost of many of their 
imports from western Europe but so far this 
has not caused any undue strain on the 
economies of the various countries, while on 
the short view at least, Japan has benefited. 
In many of our annual reviews since the war 
the importance of agriculture has been 
stressed and we have tried to point out the 
dangers of a too speedy move towards indus- 
trialisation ; but the desire to bring about an 
increase in the standards of living of the 
people has caused governments to draw up 
plans which, if successful (and some of them 
so far have been fairly successful) will result 
in an extremely rapid enlargement of indus- 
trial resources. The increase of consumer 
demand which a large capital investment is 
bound to create and which precedes—often 
by some considerable time—the wealth 
generated by that investment, presses most 
heavily moreover on food prices and it is for 
this reason that the improvement in agricul- 
tural production at such a time is so neces- 
sary. As the report by the Council for Tech- 
nical Co-operation in South and South-East 
Asia 1955/56 puts it “food is the basic 
sector of production” and this is borne out 
by a study of conditions in various countries 
where it is usually found that a favourable 
haryest is the best tonic for their general 
economic health. Recent events in Eastern 
Europe have shown that, even where the 
whole economy of a country is ruthlessly 
planned to the accumulation of fixed capital, 
there is a limit to the extent to which indus- 
trialisation can be pushed forward unless 
agriculture keeps pace. Unfortunately during 
the year under review agricultural produc- 
tion did not show any marked increase in 
Asia and while not in any way overlooking 
the part that weather conditions can play, 
particularly sudden natural disasters such as 
floods, one is left with the feeling that in 
many countries insufficient resources are 
being allocated to the agricultural sector. 
These remarks of mine will, I hope, not be 
misunderstood. The need for rapid indus- 
trialisation in this day and age cannot be 
questioned and_ enlightened _ self-interest 
alone would lead us to give this movement 
every encouragement : but this does not get 
away from the fact that under conditions 
which exist in most of Asia, with growing 
populations, the increase in industrial devel- 
opment should not move at such a high 
speed that the production of basic food-stuffs 


and other necessities of life is unable to keep 
pace. 


AID FOR UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The Colombo Plan continued to play a 
large part in furthering development in 
South East Asia and it is encouraging to see 
how mutual aid has increased particularly in 
the provision of training facilities. The Con- 
sultative Committee in its report, published 
after its annual meeting in Wellington in 
December, stresses the desirability of flexi- 
bility in development programmes, the 
importance of providing “ sufficient oppor- 
tunities for productively employing the ever- 
increasing human resources of the area” 
and the need to maintain a proper balance 
between consumption and investment. The 
Committee also expressed the hope that 
“increased opportunities may develop for 
drawing on foreign private investment.” 
This is certainly true and I trust that a 
suitable climate will be created to encourage 
this investment. United Nations agencies 
continued to play their part while aid has 
been provided by the United States of 
America on a generous scale through various 
channels. The International Bank for re- 
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construction and Development also made 
substantial loans including one of US$75 
million to the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
Limited of. India which is the largest loan 
for an industrial project so far made by that 
bank; and its offspring, the International 
Finance Corporation, came into being in July 
and announced its intention of concentrating 
upon investment in less developed countries 
in association with private investors. The 
International Bank has proved itself one of 
the most successful international organisa- 
tions set up since the war and I hope that, 
with the experience of its parent at its dis- 
posal, the International Finance Corporation 
will be able to make a useful and increasing 
contribution towards the economic develop- 
ment of its members in the private sector 
in which it will specialise. In our own small 
way we are doing our part and we have 
interests in two development corporations, 
one in India and the other in Ceylon, while 
consideration is being given to the setting up 
of a similar organisation in the Federation 
of Malaya. ‘These corporations are intended 
to grant finance on a rather longer term 
basis than banks normally provide. 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong has been fortunate in recent 
years in avoiding any serious internal dis- 
turbances and for this a great deal of the 
credit is due to our efficient police force. 
Unfortunately in October an incident, which 
started as a comparatively minor dispute in 
one of the resettlement areas, was exploited 
by criminals and gangster members of the 
Triad Societies to develop into the most 
serious riots the Colony has experienced since 
the war. The Governor in a memorandum 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
stated that “ there is no evidence whatsoever 
to suggest that the riots in Kowloon were 
planned beforehand. On the contrary, all 
the indications are that they started spon- 
taneously ” and he went on to show that the 
crowded resettlement blocks, which it was 
necessary to build in urban areas in order 
to enable the inhabitants to be housed near 
their work “explains the dryness of the 
timber which was waiting to be ignited by 
any suitable spark.” 


The continuing rise in the population due 
to the large influx from China and the natural 
increase—excess of births over deaths— 
influences every sector of the community’s 
life and it compelled the government in Sep- 
tember to reintroduce the quota system for 
Chinese entering the Colony. That this 
move was inevitable was borne out by the 
fact that during the six-and-half months when 
these restrictions were lifted there were over 
fifty thousand immigrants and this, if allowed 
to continue, coupled with the natural increase 
of about seventy-five thousand persons, would 
have imposed a strain on the Colony’s 
resources which it would be quite unable to 
bear. The interim report of. the Special 
Committee on Housing in Hong Kong, which 
I mentioned last year, estimates that even to 
prevent living standards from deteriorating it 
will be necessary to build “ the equivalent of 
One new town, not much smaller than York, 
each year” which gives some idea of the 
magnitude of the task. This problem was 
dealt with at considerable length by the 
Governor in his recent speech in the Legis- 
lative Council and the progress so far made 
in resettlement and in the construction of 
new housing generally is, I think, remarkable. 
It is nevertheless not enough. Hong Kong has 
prided itself since the war on’ what has been 
achieved by its own efforts and I hope that 
we shall be able to continue to be self-reliant 
for our normal development but the task of 
resettlement is something quite different, 
The time is rapidly approaching—if it is not 
already here—when assistance from some 


outside agency will become essential and the 
riots emphasised how urgent this problem is. 
It is, therefore, all the more encouraging that 
the executive committee of the United 
Nations Refugee Fund recently agreed to ask 
oi General Assembly to consider the prob- 
em. 


When we look at the year as a whole, how- 
ever, we find that once again there has been 
an improvement in practically every field of 
economic endeavour as some of the figures 
I shall give will show. The Tai Lam Chung 
reservoir project was inaugurated this month 
by Lady Patricia Lennox-Boyd ; progress on 
the airport is reported to be up to schedule ; 
a development plan has been announced for 
the Hung Hom district of Kowloon; and 
building activity continues to be seen in every 
part of the Colony. The proposal to con- 
struct a tunnel or a bridge across the harbour 
has been the subject of a considerable amount 
of discussion during the year but the govern- 
ment has decided that the cost of either of 
these projects is not at present justified. 


The competition which the United King- 
dom cotton industry is facing from imports 
of piece-goods from India and Hong Kong has 
been the subject of numerous statements in 
the press and questions in the House of Com- 
mons. Led by Sir Cuthbert Clegg, a delega- 
tion from the industry visited both India and 
Hong Kong at the beginning of this year to 
discuss this problem. It was: proposed that 
the local industry should voluntarily agree to 
limitation of exports of cotton cloth to the 
United Kingdom at an agreed figure and this 
suggestion is being examined. Even if cer- 
tain sections of the industry are willing to 
co-operate, however, there seems little chance 
of bringing the garment-making industry into 
the scheme, This is very much of the cottage 
type of industry with no organised form of 
association and this makes any limitation un- 
workable. In view of the publicity that has 
been given to the competition from Hong 
Kong it is, I think, worthy of mention that 
the spinning industry here comprises just 
over three hundred thousand spindles while 
in the United Kingdom there are reported 
to be something in the region of 25 million 
spindles in active operation. 


HONG KONG’S TRADE 


Hong Kong’s trade in 1956 increased by 24 
per cent in value while volume rose by 12 per 
cent. Exports showed a greater improvement 
than imports with Indonesia moving into first 
place, while exports to Japan and Thailand 
were substantially higher. The increase in 
imports was fairly well spread with Japan 
and China making the most progress. Imports 
from China at just over $1,000 million were 
the highest since the war and although the 
trend continued for exports. to that country 


to be lower, the drop was not so severe as in 
1955. 


Exports of Hong Kong products increased 
by 7 per cent and comprised about a quarter 
of the Colony’s total exports. The United 
Kingdom continued to be our best customer 
for local products, but total exports to that 
country are still only 60 per cent of our 
imports from there, a point which some 
people in the United Kingdom seem to over- 
look. These figures illustrate the importance 
to Hong Kong of its local industries, which 
continue to play a growing part in the 
Colony’s economy. No less than 488 new 
factories were registered during the year, as 
opposed to 372 in 1955. 


Business on the Stock Exchange showed a 
fall of about one-third compared with 1955, 
but the market was in a much more healthy 
state and the boom seemed to have spent 
itself. Land values continued to rise, 
although the number of properties that 
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changed hands was considerably lower with 
buyers becoming more selective in their 
purchases. 


The bank clearing figures for the year 
increased by 10 per cent to around the 
equivalent of £950 million, which has only 
been exceeded once before, in the year 1951. 


FINANCES OF HONG KONG 


Once again the Financial Secretary, Mr 
A. G. Clarke, in his speech in the Legislative 
Council when he presented the Budget, was 
able to report a very satisfactory state of 
affairs. A surplus of just under HK$15 
million is expected for the current year as 
revenue on what he describes as “ luxury 
taxation” has been particularly buoyant 
while expenditure is again below the estimate. 
For the financial year 1957/58 a deficit of 
HK$54 million is estimated, but shareholders, 
who have followed the trend of the Colony’s 
finances and observed how conservative these 
estimates seem to be, will perhaps feel, as I 
do, that this gives no cause for alarm. It is 
interesting that the government is consider- 
ing dealing with capital items in a separate 
Budget as an amount of HK$150 million in 
next year’s estimates represents this type of 
expenditure. The airport and Tai Lam 
Chung reservoir comprise 40 per cent of this 
amount. There is also an allocation for the 
preliminary work on a new reservoir which 
is to be built on Lantao Island and this will 
take about six years to complete. For the 
first time since the war details are given of 
the assets held by the government against 
their liability for the Certificates of Indebted- 
ness held by us and the two other note- 
issuing banks as security for our respective 
note issues. These assets on December 31, 
1955, were 108 per cent of the liability with 
37 per cent in the form of cash, money at call 
or short notice. 


CHINA 


Conditions in China are a matter of con- 
siderable interest to all the countries in 
South East Asia and nowhere is this more so 
than here in Hong Kong. Unfortunately, in- 
formation until recently has been scanty and 
reliance has had to be placed to a large extent 
on official publications and on impressions of 
returning visitors whose movements have in 
some cases been limited; but lately there 
has been a welcome increase both in the 
number of visitors permitted to enter the 
country and in the extent of their travel 
when there which is enabling us in Hong 
Kong to hear eye-witness accounts of what is 
happening. There has alse been a certain 
amount of criticism from China’s own 
leaders, which has shown up where some of 
the weaknesses lie, and statistical information 
has been considerably improved. In fact a 
great deal of literature is available ; but the 
achievements of the present administration 
are still so much a subject of controversy that 
much of this takes a partisan view, giving 
credit or awarding blame according to the 
ideology of the writer. In spite of these quali- 
fications on any opinion which is formed 
there seems no doubt whatever that the 
progress in industrial development that has 
been made in the last few years is substantial 
and that the first stages of the welding of 
farms into collective units have been, to a 
large extent, completed. To what degree this 
has reflected the wishes of the people, or 
how lasting the collective pattern will be, 
is difficult to estimate but the speed with 
which this has been brought about must have 
exceeded expectations. 


The construction of new railways has also 
been particularly impressive and it is claimed 
that over 2,500 miles have already been com- 
pleted. One of the most ambitious of these 
projects is the line linking Lanchow with the 
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Soviet network some 1,700 miles away. This 
has already passed the oil fields of Yumen. 
It may be more difficult to get these new 
lines into full operation, as there are reports 
of breakdowns and a lack of maintenance on 
existing railways, but this does not in any- 
way diminish the credit due for what has 
already been achieved. 


The first National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party since the Yenan Congress 
in 1945 was held in Peking in September. 
At this meeting progress in the first five-year 
plan was discussed and many errors were 
admitted by the official spokesman. These 
covered the setting of higher targets for 
capital projects than the production of build- 
ing materials warranted, the neglect of indus- 
try along the coast (it was pointed out that 
this area still produced over 60 per cent of 
China’s consumer goods), and too low a wage 
structure. In considering the second five- 
year plan Mr Chou En Lai stated that it 
was their policy to build “ with heavy indus- 
try as its core” a comprehensive industrial 
system within three five-year plans. Special 
emphasis would be given to the metallurgical 
industry and it was hoped to raise the 
national income by 50 per cent by 1962. 
This was, however, before the disturbances 
in Eastern Europe ; and since that time there 
is evidence that the lesson of these events, 
coupled with a less satisfactory agricultural 
output than was expected, has resulted in 
the targets of the plan being revised. It is 
significant also that free enterprise has been 
given greater scope in minor industries and 
handicrafts and a free market has been per- 
mitted in many items in daily use, both of 
which seem likely to benefit the consumer. 
During the year certain other relaxations 
have been made such as the campaign to 
employ “intellectuals” without too much 
inquiry into their political activities and the 
permission for the circulation of text-books 
published in the West. These are all signs 
that some of their original plans require 
modification but it would, I think, be a great 
mistake to assume that any real change has 
occurred in the basic policy of the regime, 
which is to increase the industrialisation of 
the country at as rapid a pace as the economy 
will bear. It seems likely, however, that the 
trend in Eastern Europe of diverting produc- 
tion towards consumer goods may slow up, 
or even halt, deliveries of heavy industrial 
equipment to China, and this may necessitate 
some adjustment. No doubt Mr Chou En 
Lai’s interruption of his Asian tour to visit 
these countries was not only concerned with 
political matters. 


Trade with China continues to be restricted 
by the embargo but it was announced in the 
House of Commons in May that more use 
would be made “ of the exceptions procedure 
to permit reasonable exports in appropriate 
cases to China of goods which are not on the 
Soviet lists.” While this move is welcome 
as far as it goes it has not proved so helpful 
as it was hoped, due to the absence of precise 
lists and the delay in dealing with applica- 
tions. 


An exhibition of China produce and manu- 
factures was held in Canton from November 
to January and was visited by many Hong 
Kong merchants. The layout was excellent 
and not only showed the wide range of 
products, which we all here know so well, 
but also included examples of what their new 
industries are turning out. Many of these 
items were for export and there is plenty of 
evidence, here in Hong Kong, of the increase 
in the range of goods available from China. 


JAPAN 


_ In Japan the year was marked by steadily 
increasing economic expansion with con- 
tinuing instability on the political scene. The 


index of industrial production in November 
was higher by over 25 per cent compared 
with the figure for the previous year but 
internally this does not seem as yet to have 
caused serious overstrain. While the cost of 
metals and machinery rose and there were 
bottlenecks in both transportation and electric 
power the prices of basic cloth and food-stuffs 
remained steady but in January the consumer 
goods index moved up sharply. Unless this 
is temporary it may be a sign that demand 
is beginning to press where it can do most 
harm. Interest rates continued high but bank 
advances have steadily increased, resulting in 
a rise in the level of borrowing from the Bank 
of Japan. 

Shipbuilding in particular has _ been 
extremely prosperous and, aided by their 
early delivery dates, the industry has taken 
advantage of the world demand for shipping, 
particularly tankers, and Japan last year 
turned out 1,746,000 tons of shipping, double 
the previous year’s total. Output of textiles 
also increased and exports have been rising 
which has not been welcomed by the com- 
peting industries in the importing countries, 
particularly in the United States of America. 
As a result of protests from that country the 
Japanese have agreed to a voluntary limita- 
tion of textile exports to 235 million square 
yards per annum. An interesting innovation 
to encourage exports has been the floating 
fair of Japanese machinery which is moving 
round various ports in South East Asia. This 
fair is housed on board a freighter which will 
spend a few days in each city. 


The demands of industry caused a higher 
level of imports, mainly of raw materials, but, 
helped by another good rice crop and a 
world demand for her exports, it was still 
found possible to maintain a favourable 
balance of payments. As ustial this was 
mainly due to invisible items as payments 
for exports, and imports were almost in 
balance at US$2,400 million but the foreign 
exchange surplus was just under US$300 
million as opposed to US$500 million in 1955. 


In spite of Japan’s favourable overall 
balance her holdings of sterling have shown 
a considerable drop during the year and 
negotiations, which have been in progress 
in London since October, have recently 
concluded with the signing of a new trade 
agreement. It seems that the delay in 
reaching this agreement was caused by the 
different approach of the two Governments. 
Japan considered the drop in her sterling 
holdings as justification for requesting 
increased imports by the sterling area of 
her goods ; but the United Kingdom argued 
that, as sterling could now be used for many 
types of payment outside the sterling area, 
balanced trade with individual countries was 
a relic of bilateralism and was now out of 
date. For the same reason the United 
Kingdom does not want to enter into a new 
payments agreement. 


The budget which has recently been pre- 
sented in the Diet shows increased expendi- 
ture of around Yen 100 billion. In view of 
the favourable conditions enjoyed by industry 
it is proposed to reduce personal income tax 
but it is anticipated that this will be more 
than covered by higher revenue from other 
taxes. 


When we turn from a survey of economic 
conditions and look at the political picture 
the outlook is not so promising. The emer- 
gence of the two-party system, which I 
mentioned last year, has not brought with it 
any feeling of party cohesion and politics are 
still bedevilled by the rivalry of numerous 
factions. This party strife did nothing to 
improve the Japanese prospects in their 
negotiations with Russia, where the dissen- 
sions and rivalry of the various political 
groups at home weakened a hand which was 
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never particularly strong. The Japanese also 
found, as others have found before them, 
that the Russians were hard bargainers and 
the talks, which in the summer were resumed 
in Moscow, seemed for a long time to be 
making little progress. Finally in October 
an agreement was signed, and in December, 
at a ceremony in Tokyo, the ratification 
instruments were exchanged and the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations became an 
accomplished fact. A few days later Japan 
was elected the eightieth member of the 
United Nations. This entry into the inter- 
national organisation has given great satis- 
faction to the Japanese and has, to a large 
extent, tempered their disappointment over 
the failure to obtain satisfaction over their 
territorial claims. In this connection it 
seems unlikely that any progress will be made 
over the return of the Southern Kuriles, and 
while the islands of the Habomai group and 
Shikotan are to be returned on the signing 
of the Peace Treaty there is no indication 
as to when this will be. In the minds of 
many Japanese a reappraisal of future rela- 
tions with China seems to be the next step 
but a settlement of this problem is likely 
to require a high degree of diplomatic skill. 


While these events were taking place the 
Liberal-Democratic Party was endeavouring 
to find a new leader as Mr Hatoyama had 
announced his intention of retiring. The 
personal rivalry between the various leaders 
made agreement difficult and it was not until 
a second ballot that Mr Tanzan Ishibashi 
was elected and later formed a government. 
This government was short-lived as Mr 
Ishibashi was obliged to resign due to ill- 
health. Mr Kishi became the new Prime 
Minister but continued to retain the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs while the Cabinet was 
practically unchanged. Recent developments 
unfortunately have not provided any evidence 
that the members of the party have buried 
their quarrels and the factional affiliations 
still seem as strong as ever. Although so far 
the political instability has not had a 
damaging effect on the country’s economy 
there are many problems both in the 
domestic and international fields requiring 
attention which is unlikely to be given as long 
as the present dissensions remain. 


PHILIPPINES 


The year 1956 was, on the whole, a good 
one for the Philippines. The political situa- 
tion remained unchanged and President 
Magsaysay personally continued to enjoy the 
support of the majority of the nation, 
although this does not extend to all members 
of the administration. There was general 
satisfaction that the country became a 
member of the Security Council and that 
Governor Miguel Cuaderno of the Central 
Bank was elected Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of both the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank. 


Economically there was general prosperity 
and, from such statistics as are available at 
the time of writing, it appears that activity 
im most sectors was at a higher level than 
in 1955. Exports were larger, which was 
mainly due to increases in shipments to 
Europe and Asia as trade with the traditional 
market of the United States showed a slight 
fall. Due to curtailment of licences, imports 
were on the whole lower, particularly con- 
sumer goods, but there was an increase in 
the purchases of machinery. As a result, the 
foreign exchange reserves showed a slight 
increase, but this was still dependent to a 
large extent on United States Government 
expenditure. The expansion of the economy, 
coupled with the reduction in the imports 
of consumer goods, had its effect on prices 
which tended to rise while a considerable 
increase in the supply of money gave warning 
of the inflationary dangers ahead. These 
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were referred to by the President in his State 
of the Nation Address, in which he stated 
that “we will continue to adjust our foreign 
exchange allocations to the demand for 
essential consumer goods without impairing 
the requirements of high priority projects.” 
To achieve this balance will not be easy, and 
the President dismissed suggestions that the 
time was ripe for the removal of economic 
controls. On the contrary, he recommended 
that Congress reconsider the “No Dollar 
Import Law,” which permitted a consider- 
able amount of barter trade, as this measure 
was being abused. The suggestion that the 
peso should be devalued has been heard 
again from many quarters, but this proposal 
is strongly opposed by the Governor of the 
Central Bank, who does not feel that it would 
be in the best interests of the country. 


The agreement covering reparations was 
made with Japan during the year which 
provides for the supply of capital goods to a 
total of US$500 million over a period of 20 
years. Detailed implementation of this 
agreement seems to be making little headway 
and the Philippines are anxious to terminate 
the trade agreement with Japan and substi- 
tute payment on a cash basis. Although 
relations with the United States continued 
to be friendly, little progress seems to be 
being made over the revision of the military 
bases agreement. 


VIETNAM 


Although many of the difficulties facing 
the Republic of Vietnam, which I mentioned 
last year, still remain, considerable progress 
has in fact been made. The war against the 
sects has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion, a large number of the refugees have 
been effectively resettled and the area under 
law and order is being rapidly enlarged. 


The new constitution has been drawn up 
and, although this gives the President of the 
Republic very strong veto powers, for a time 
at least, in a country which has suffered from 
so much dissension, such powers are prob- 
ably necessary. Steps are being taken, 
although possibly not fast enough, to intro- 
‘duce land reform. This will restrict the area 
of land suitable for growing rice which may 
be held by one individual. These are all 
considerable achievements, but the economic 
situation still gives cause for concern. Pro- 
duction of rice is still very low, in spite of 
efforts to develop hitherto unproductive areas 
and to replant rice fields abandoned during 
the hostilities, and exports of rice were not 
found possible in 1956. These have since 
been resumed on a small scale, but the price 
may make any large increase difficult. Little 
progress has been made in_ industrial 
development, and. inflation has become a 
serious threat, in spite of the large amount of 
American aid. The recent reorganisation of 
the import trade, by reducing the number of 
those engaged in it and the fixing of profit 
margins, at both wholesale and retail level, is 
aimed at lowering prices, but this can only 
have a limited effect. Moreover, the decision 
that all Chinese born in Vietnam would 
henceforth be Vietnamese nationals, and that 
non-Vietnamese nationals would be pro- 
hibited from participation in the retail trade 
has had a damaging effect on the confidence 
of the Chinese, who are particularly 
interested in this trade. For a long-term 
solution to their economic difficulties it would 
seem to be necessary to press ahead with 
increasing the area under rice cultivation and 
the setting up of secondary industries ; but 
the most immediate problem is to bring down 
the cost of living. 


CAMBODIA 


Prince Sihanouk continues to retain the 
confidence of the people and to wield con- 


siderable influence whether he has been in 
office or out of it. Strict neutrality is the 
declared policy of the country and the two- 
year capital investment plan is being largely 
financed by aid from abroad. Rice exports, 
which were banned early in the year, are to 
be resumed, as this year’s harvest is reported 
to be excellent. Progress is being made in 
the construction of the road to Kompong 
Som, and when this is opened it will enable 
this new port to serve the capital. 


THAILAND 


The cautious optimism I expressed last 
year regarding the future of Thailand 
appeared to be borne out by events in 1956. 
There were signs of more political stability, 
and the differences between rival personali- 
ties, which had in the past hampered the 
administration, seemed to be less marked. 
Unfortunately the elections, which were held 
at the end of last month, resulted in a certain 
amount of unrest and it was necessary to 
declare a state of emergency. These disturb- 
ances seem to have been brought under con- 
trol, but the fact that they occurred shows 
that “ caution” is necessary in any appraisal 
of events in this country. Economic condi- 
tions were satisfactory and the operation of 
the Stabilisation Fund ironed out excessive 
fluctuations in exchange rates, while the 
over-stocked condition of the consumer 
goods markets showed considerable im- 
provement. The balance of trade, how- 
ever, was slightly adverse during most of the 
year as imports continued at a high level, 
which had a beneficial effect on the revenue. 
This was considerably higher than expected 
and resulted in income exceeding ordinary 
expenditure in the revised estimates for 1956, 
while a small surplus is estimated for 1957. 
Capital expenditure will remain at about the 
same level and the overall shortfall will as 
usual be financed by loans and American aid. 
This aid is most beneficial to the economy 
of the country, enabling deficit financing to 
be avoided, and has kept the cost of living 
and money supply comparatively stable ; 
while a large appropriation is being used in 
the construction of strategic roads which will 
be of great commercial value. Shipments of 
rice, which earlier were lagging behind the 
level of 1955, increased during the last two 
months, due to reductions in export pre- 
miums, which enabled the total for the year 
to be some 13,000 tons more than for the 
previous year. Rubber exports were a little 
higher, and estimated figures for both pro- 
duction and exports of tin indicate an increase 
of some 15 per cent. As can be seen, Thai- 
land seems to be in a very happy position 
which should continue during the current year 
provided there is no further internal disturb- 
ance. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Alliance Government has now been 
in office for over a year and steady progress 
has been made, both in the conduct of the 
day~to-day administration and in the move- 
ment towards full independence, while. many 
of the changes agreed upon at the Constitu- 
tional Conference in London last year have 
already been brought into force. The Chief 
Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, who also 
holds the portfolio of Internal Defence and 
Security, became chairman of the Emergency 
Operations Council and in July the Federation 
Armed Forces Council was inaugurated and 
has already set about the establishment of a 
self-contained local force. A Constitutional 
Commission was appointed early in the year 
under the chairmanship of Lord Reid and 
toured the country receiving recommendations 
from various interested bodies. Their report 
has recently been published, but it is not 
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possible to do more than touch on it here. 
A strong central government with a common 
nationality for the whole of the Federation 
and “a measure of autonomy ” for the States 
and Settlements are among the recommenda- 
tions. Provision is made for a constitutional 
Head of State for the Federation and 
for the Settlements becoming States in 
the new Federation. The need for safe- 
guarding the special position of the Malays 
has been recognised and the qualifications 
for citizenship follow the proposals of the 
main parties. 

At a further meeting between the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the 
Federation of Malaya, held in London over 
the end of the year, negotiations were satis- 
factorily concluded on the terms of the 
defence agreement “under which Her 
Majesty’s Government will - undertake to 
assist the Federation Government in the 
external defence of its territory and in the 
training and development of its own armed 
forces while the Federation Government will 
confer on Her Majesty’s Government the 
right to maintain in the Federation the forces, 
including a Commonwealth strategic reserve, 
necessary for the fulfilment of Common- 
wealth and international obligations.” 


As a result of this preparatory work the 
scene is now set for the transference of power 
on August 31st and the Federation of Malaya 
will then take its place as a self-governing 
member of the Commonwealth. On the 
whole their future prospects look favourable. 
The Alliance Government retains the support 
of the majority of the population and the 
economic outlook seems bright with a con- 
tinuing world demand for their primary pro- 
ducts. The Emergency continues as a dark 
cloud on the horizon as, although much suc- 
cess has been achieved, the terrorists remain 
active and the cost continues to be a heavy 
drain. Other problems spring to mind, such 
as the adjustment of racial interests and 
the relations between the Federation and 
Singapore, but the present government has 
built up a considerable store of goodwill 
which should, provided tolerance is shown 
on all sides, enable them to get off to 
a good start. 


The present position of the finances of the 
Federation was dealt with clearly and con- 
cisely by Colonel H. S. Lee, the Minister of 
Finance, when he introduced his first budget. 
The estimates showed a prospective deficit 
of M$145 million for 1957 which would 
reduce the realisable general revenue balance 
to M$136 miltion by the end of that year. 
This was considered to be below the safety 
margin and, for this reason, changes in direct 
and indirect taxation were brought into force. 
Briefly these covered increases in income tax 
in the higher income brackets, new taxation 
affecting motor cars, the raising of certain 
import duties and an excise duty on locally 
grown tobacco. This increased revenue was 
expected to reduce the deficit to M$110 mil- 
lion. The estimates for capital projects 
already approved show that a little over 
M$200 million will be required in 1957 with 
not far short of M$400 million thereafter. 
This finance is being provided at present by 
advances from the treasury but a funding 
operation will require to be undertaken 
sooner or later. Many other schemes for 
development are in course of preparation and 
it was in the light of this heavy expenditure 
that the financial discussions were held in 
London concurrently with those on defence 
which I mentioned above. It was agreed that 
the United Kingdom Government would 
provide some financial assistance towards the 
continued cost of the Emergency and would 
help in the expansion of the armed forces. 
These arrangements, although perhaps on a 
smaller scale than was hoped for, should 
assist the Federation in their development 
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plans and, before leaving London, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman stated that “ every encourage- 
mient would be given for the flow of foreign 
capital to Malaya to help the country’s 
economic development.” This is a very wel- 
come statement as foreign capital investment 
and, what is perhaps more important, the 
technical assistance which is likely to come 
with it, will be essential to the Federation 
for many years to come. 


TIN AND RUBBER 


In the first six months of the year the price 
of both these commodities moved gradually 
downwards, but this trend was halted in 
July due to developments in the Middle East. 
For the rest of the year there were consider- 
able fluctuations with a sharp increase in both 
prices during November and December. This 
rise has, however, not been maintained. 


The International Tin Agreement came 
into force on July 1, 1956, and contributions 
have already been made by members, all of 
them so far in cash. At the meeting in 
December of the International Tin Council 
it was agreed to review the present floor and 
ceiling prices and a report is expected to be 
submitted to the next meeting, which will be 
held this month. While the introduction of 
this scheme should, on the whole, have a 
stabilising influence, to operate efficiently the 
buffer stock should hold both cash and tin, 
but, as the manager of the buffer stock is not 
permitted to buy until the price is below 
£720 per ton, there is little prospect of 
acquiring any tin at the present time. From 
January 31, 1957, the buying of tin by the 
United States Government for stockpile pur- 
poses ceased and the smelter in Texas was 
sold to a private concern. 


Tin production in Malaya increased by a 
little over one thousand tons compared with 
1955, while exports were the highest since 
1950. 


The rubber-replanting scheme, which is so 
vital for the future of the industry, is making 
progress, although the smallholders are 
moving slower than the estates. This is 
understandable as, to quote from the Federa- 
tion of Malaya Annual Report for 1955, “ to 
the smallholder, lacking mechanical aids, the 
task of replanting calls for hard and sustained 
physical labour” and considerable publicity 
with sufficient inducements is necessary to 
encourage the smallholder to undertake this 
work. Production was slightly below the 
high level of 1955 and exports at 983,000 tons 
showed a drop of about 1 per cent. 


SINGAPORE 


The conference to decide the future con- 
stitution for Singapore was held in London 
in April, but in spite of three weeks of nego- 
tiation it was found impossible to reach 
agreement. The main issue on which the 
discussions foundered was the extent of the 
powers to’be retained by the British Govern- 
ment to enable them to discharge their 
responsibilities for external affairs and 
defence. After his return, Mr Marshall 
resigned in June and Mr Lim Yew Hock 
became Chief Minister. His task seemed a 
far from enviable one, as there was con- 
siderable disappointment over the failure to 
reach agreement in London, although in 
many quarters there was a feeling of relief 
that a period of quiet on the political scene 
seemed likely. In September the Chief 
Minister obtained a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence in the Legislative Assembly, which 
greatly strengthened his position, and enabled 
him to take stronger measures to stamp out 
subversive activities. One of these was an 
order dissolving the Chinese Middle Schools 
Students Union. For some time past many 


of the pupils in these schools had become 
extremely unruly and neither their teachers 
nor their parents seemed to have any 
authority over them and evidence was 
obtained which showed the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration in the union. The deter- 
mined stand taken by the government 
unfortunately resulted in serious riots, but no 
further disturbances have taken place since 
and there is every indication that the power 
of the Communists in the union has been 
severely weakened, if not entirely broken. 
This is an important achievement and par- 
ticularly significant when it is remembered 
that over half the population is under twenty- 
one years of age. On the whole the position 
in Singapore at the end of the year seemed 
more stable than it had been for some time 
and, with the added authority which this 
improvement gave him, Mr Lim Yew Hock 
paid a visit to London to discuss the agenda 
for the resumption of the constitutional talks 
this month. Although it is always dangerous 
to prophesy, there seems ground for hope 
that this time he will not come back empty 
handed. 


The estimates for 1957 showed a deficit 
of M$36 million but new taxation similar 
to the Federation’s reduced this figure to 
under M$20 million. On the whole this 
is not an unsatisfactory state of affairs but 
the calls for capital development are heavy 
and are expected to amount to M$750 
million for the period 1958 to 1962, of which 
projects totalling M$570 million are con- 
sidered essential. To meet this heavy expen- 
diture it is intended to increase revenue over 
the next three years to yield at least an addi- 
tional M$50 million and to mobilise local 
capital resources to the full. A bill was intro- 
duced imposing a tax “at wholesale level on 
any luxury goods which it may be decided to 
tax in the future.” This proposal has been 
severely criticised: as likely to endanger 
Singapore’s free port status and the bill has 
been referred to a Select Committee. The 
necessity to maintain a suitable climate for 
investment, in the face of mounting expendi- 
ture for social services, is the difficult 
problem which faces Singapore’s government 
= a suitable balance will not be easy to 

nd. 


MALAYA 


It has always been the practice in these 
statements to include comments on develop- 
ments in the Federation of Malaya and 
Singapore under the same heading but, with 
the recent constitutional changes, this seems 
no longer suitable and this year I have tried 
as far as possible to separate them. 
Geography and their complementary econo- 
mies are facts which cannot be ignored, 
whatever the political differences may be, 
and it is no more easy for us to draw a 
line between the two territories in our sum- 
mary of events than it is for one territory 
to ignore the effects on the other of the policy 
they adopt. Before I leave this peninsula, 
therefore, I wish to touch on a few matters of 
general interest to the area as a whole. 


One of the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Bank Mission was the establishment 
of a centr~i bank and last year the two Gov- 
ernments requested Mr Watson of the Bank 
of England and Sir Sydney Caine to make 
an examination of the present position and 
to submit a report on what form that central 
bank should take. Under their terms of refer- 
ence they were required, among other things, 
to advise on the desirability of separate 
central banks as opposed to one for both 
territories. This question is linked with that 
of the currency for the two territories, the 
Governments of Sarawak, North Bornco and 
the State of Brunei having decided to adopt 
a currency of their own, and the report 
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favours the continuance of one currency, 
which presupposes a joint central bank. 
This is a conclusion with which we agree 
but the efficient working of a joint central 
bank would only be possible—to quote 
from the report—“ if the two Governments 
co-ordinated their policies in the fiscal, 
monetary and economic fields.” Other 
recommendations cover the retention of the 
sterling link and the desirability of banking 
legislation. 


The importance of the provision of low 
cost housing as a deterrent to Communism is 
as great in Malaya as it is elsewhere and I 
am glad to be able to report that the Malaya 
Borneo Building Society, formerly Federal 
and Colonial Building Society Limited, for 
which, as I mentioned two years ago, we are 
providing finance, has made considerable 
progress. Already this society has assisted 
many families throughout Malaya to pur- 
chase their own homes and its activities are 
being extended to Borneo. 


Plans for the gradual Malayanisation of 
the public services have been approved in 
both territories. There has been a consider- 
able amount of ill-informed discussion on 
this subject and it is satisfactory that the 
schemes adopted have avoided the danger of 
too much haste and that the retiring officials 
have been treated fairly. 


The Malayan trade figures showed a 
favourable balance of M$13 million as against 
M$335 million in 1955. This considerable 
reduction was mainly due to the large increase 
in imports while the level of exports was 
about the same. The total value of external 
trade was higher than in any other year 
except 1951. 


The above are a few of the many important 
developments that have taken place in 
Malaya during the last year and on the whole, 
in this part of the world, we can look back 
on 1956 with a considerable degree of satis- 
faction. The end of one chapter is in sight 
and we shall soon be turning to the next. 
What this chapter will contain we cannot 
yet tell, but the events which it will record 
will cover the early developments of these 
two territories under their own elected rulers. 
It appears that the transfer will take place 
peacefully with little rancour on either side 
and as long as merdeka is regarded as a 
challenge to progress and not as an end in 
itself the new chapter should make pleasant 
reading. 


NORTH BORNEO 


We now turn to Borneo, a country which 
is blessed with considerable natural resources 
but which is lacking in both capital and 
labour. Here also there is the urge to move 
forward in expanding the economy and over 
the last three years M$53 million have been 
invested in development. Half of this was 
obtained from revenue with the balance from 
loans and external aid. Labour has also 
shown a welcome increase as a result of 
immigrants from Indonesia, but arrivals 
under the recent agreement with the 
Philippines have been disappointing. The 
importance of communications at the present 
stage of development needs no elaboration 
and, although progress has been made, the 
lack of trained personnel has resulted, as in 
so much else, in the pace being slower than 
it might be. These difficulties can in time 
be overcome and there is no doubt that over 
the last year there has been a feeling of 
greater confidence in the future. 


Trade has improved and the totals of both 
imports and exports seem likely to be higher 
than in 1955. Rubber still continues to be 
the mainstay but the timber industry showed 
an increase in the volume of exports of about 
24 per cent and this industry is generally on 
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a more stable basis. The decision that 
Labuan should revert to its prewar free port 
status became effective from September Ist. 
For many years Harrisons and Crosfield have 
acted as our agents in Labuan and this has 
been a satisfactory arrangement to our 
mutual benefit. In view of the change of 
status of this port, however, your directors 
considered that the time had come to open 
our own office which commenced business 
at the beginning of this year. Due to its 
geographical position Labuan has consider- 
able future possibilities but a great deal 
remains to be done and I do not expect a 
rapid development. 


BRUNEI 


Progress continues to be made in the carry- 
ing out of the five-year development plan 
and this State remains in a very happy finan- 
cial position. The surplus for 1957 is esti- 
mated to be M$75 million, a slight increase 
over last year. The construction of the road 
from the capital to the oilfields at Seria is 
well under way and should be of consider- 
able benefit to the State and the industry 
on which so much depends. A start has been 
made in drilling for oil offshore. 


INDONESIA 


Events in Indonesia have recently been 
changing with such rapidity that it is 
extremely difficult in a review of this nature 
to be entirely up to date. The elections held 
at the beginning of the year resulted in the 
formation of a coalition government under 
Mr Sastroamidjojo with ministers mainly 
drawn from three parties but with others 
being represented. This government suffered 
from the stresses inherent in all coalitions 
and the rivalries of personalities and_ the 
groups they represent dominated the political 
scene. In the background there was the 
army—another factor to be reckoned with— 
which had interposed before and which it 
was felt might do so again. It is against this 
background that the numerous incidents 
reported in the press must be viewed. The 
position at the moment seems confused with 
the revolts in Sumatra, which started in 
December, still continuing and the future 
of the present government uncertain. Dr 
Hatta, the Vice President, has already 
resigned and the influential Masjumi Party 
withdrawn from the government. This places 
a great responsibility on the President who 
is actively engaged in attempting to find a 
solution. 

The economic situation has naturally 
suffered as a result of this instability and 
the reduction of the statutory gold and 
foreign exchange reserves from 20 per cent 
to 15 per cent was announced last month. 
A similar reduction was made for three 
months in 1956 when assistance was obtained 
from the International Monetary Fund. The 
deteriorating position of government finance 
can be seen from the advances obtained from 
the Bank Indonesia which have risen to over 
7,000 million rupiahs, while notes in circula- 
tion have also increased. This state of affairs 
is unlikely to improve as long as the present 
dissension continues with the difficulty of 
collecting revenue in the disturbed areas. It 
seems, therefore, that a return to economic 
health must await a settlement of the political 
differences and the restoration of law and 
order throughout the islands. 


INDIA 


India in recent years has built up for her- 
self a position of considerable influence in 
world affairs and this is particularly so in 
Asia where many of the smaller countries 
look to her for leadership and watch with 
anxious eyes to see how her _ industrial 


development is proceeding—a development 
they are all trying to emulate to a greater or 
lesser degree. In particular her declared 
policy of neutrality is one which many others 
wish to follow and, although the dispute over 
Kashmir hgs soured relations with her near 
neighbour, and may, as a result of recent 
events, lower her own prestige, the interest in 
her progress is unlikely to be much dimin- 
ished. The second five-year plan has, in 
particular, attracted considerable attention 
with its emphasis on heavy industry. In 
India this is considered vital to enable her to 
improve, or perhaps only to maintain, the 
standard of living of her growing population 
and all reports indicate that thé government 
is determined to achieve the targets even if 
this is not found possible within the stipu- 
lated period. China, as we have seen, is also 
moving in the same direction, although under 
a very different form of government but with 
the same emphasis on speed. Whether either 
will be successful in this rapid move towards 
industrialisation, the future alone can show 
but the success of one over the other would 
be viewed by many as a triumph for that 
form of government. The determination of 
India to retain her parliamentary institutions 
can be seen from the elections recently 
held—a massive piece of organisation—in 
which it is estimated that 200 million people 
have had an opportunity to vote at 200,000 
polling booths. Success in her economic 
aspirations would strengthen such _institu- 
tions not only in India but in many other 
countries as well, and these aspirations are 
at the moment centred round the second 
five-year plan. 

This plan has been the subject of much 
comment and criticism both in India and 
abroad and fears have been expressed that 
the dangers of inflation have not been suffi- 
ciently guarded against. Many doubt 
whether large enough resources have been 
allocated to raise the level of production of 
food and cloth to meet the increase in the 
supply of money, which the deficit financing 
will cause, while the adequacy of the trans- 
port system and port facilities is questioned. 
The estimate of the foreign exchange require- 
ments of the plan is considered to be unduly 
optimistic and this has already resulted in a 
more general realisation of the necessity to 
attract foreign investment, but is the present 
treatment of the private sector the way to 
achieve this ? These are some of the criti- 
cisms levelled at the plan and recent develop- 
ments show that there is a good deal of 
substance in them. 


During 1956 sterling balances dropped by 
about £150 million, the wholesale price index 
rose by 13 per cent while the cost of living 
went up by about 10 per cent. These were 
danger signals that could not be ignored and 
an interim budget was introduced in Novem- 
ber. This imposed a tax on capital gains, 
increased super tax on dividends and gave 
the government control over the reserve funds 
of companies to insure that they “are put 
to uses which promote industrial development 
in accordance with the plan.” Customs 
duties were also raised. To protect the 
external balances severe cuts were made in 
imports, particularly consumer goods, and 
a ceiling was fixed on foreign exchange 
expenditure for the next six months. New 
projects in both the public and private 
sectors, which involve expenditure in foreign 
exchange, were postponed if no commitment 
had been made. 


These and other measures, which there is 
not space to mention here, should have their 
effect but it remains to be seen whether they 
will be sufficient to halt inflation and reduce 
the drain on the foreign exchange reserves 
without any major adjustment of the plan. 
Meanwhile the International Bank is con- 
sidering making loans for a number of pro- 
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jects and a survey of transportation is being 
carried out by a mission from that bank while 
arrangements have been made to purchase 
US$200 million from the International 
Monetary Fund. 


These difficulties, which it is only proper 
I should mention, do not detract in any way 
from the considerable progress that has 
already been made or the magnitude of what 
is being attempted. Recently, for example, 
the Hirakud dam was opened which is 
claimed to be the longest in the world. This 
dam, mainly the work of Indian engineers, 
extends for about three miles with dykes 
on the flank to a total of thirteen miles. For 
the future it is hoped to increase steel pro- 
duction during the period of the plan by four 
million tons a year which will mean doubling 
the capacity of two existing plants and build- 
ing three new ones. Construction of heavy 
machinery is also planned and a mission 
from the United Kingdom has recently 
visited the country to advise on what is 
required. 


These are only a few of the many interest- 
ing developments that are taking place but 
before I leave India there are two matters 
of interest to our offices there which I should 
like to mention. The first is the Reserve 
Bank of India (Amendment) Act 1956 which 
gives that bank power to vary the cash 
reserves which scheduled banks are required 
to maintain with it. The second is the 
Banking Companies (Amendment) Act 1956, 
which inter alia requires the appointment of 
managers of banks to be approved by the 
Reserve Bank of India. Although I under- 
stand that the powers given under both these 
measures are only intended to be held in 
reserve, they are none the less disturbing. 
Circumstances change and policies with 
them and a very recent example of this 
is the State Trading Corporation. This was 
set up to carry on trade with the Com- 
munist countries, where a government 
organisation was considered advantageous, 
but the corporation is now competing to quite 
a large extent in imports from other coun- 
tries which were formerly handled by the 
private sector. 


BURMA 


In Burma the elections in April resulted 
in the expected victory for the government 
party although the size of the opposition vote 
was greater than expected. The government 
was faced with a considerable number of 
problems, of which the most important was 
to establish and maintain law and order, and 
it is disappointing that very little progress 
seems to have been made in stamping out 
insurgency. Economically the misgivings I 
expressed last year regarding the success of 
the disposal of rice under barter agreements 
were unfortunately proving only too well 
founded ; and the failure to maintain a level 
distribution of commodities was evidence of 
the weakness of the administrative machine. 
There has been some improvement since 
then as rice shipments, on which so much 
depends, have increased, which combined 
with continued restriction of imports has 
resulted in the foreign exchange reserves 
rising by about 25 per cent. Unfortunately, 
there has been a disturbing increase in the 
cost of living which rose sharply by 20 per 
cent in the first six months of the year, but 
has since come back to about 10 per cent 
higher at the end of the year. In 
an effort to improve the distribution of 
essential goods five import corporations, with 
capital subscribed jointly by the government 
and the public, were set up towards the end 
of the year. Four of these corporations will 
be issued with import licences for general 
consumer goods while the fifth will concen- 
trate on the requirements of industry. Capital 
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expenditure was considerably reduced during 
the year and was limited to carrying out pro- 
jects which were already started and it was 
estimated that the deficit would be only half 
of what was originally expected, while a 
small surplus is hoped for in the coming 
financial year. A long-term loan of US$25 
million was recently made by the United 
States of America which will be used in 
various ways, ranging from the establishment 
of a medical centre to the expansion of the 
local air line and funds obtained from the 
International Bank will assist in the rehabili- 
tation of the port of Rangoon and the rail- 
ways. On the whole Burma seems to have 
overcome the difficulties caused by the fall 
in the price of rice since the end of 1953 
and the over-ambitious development projects 
which were planned in the anticipation of a 
high price continuing. An improvement in 
internal security and a reduction in the cost 
of living are two important problems that 
still remain. 


During the year a number of discussions 
took place with China regarding the line of 
the frontier between the two countries. This 
has been a subject of dispute for many years 
as the exact line of demarcation has never 
been settled. A joint statement issued in 
December indicated that no decision had 
been reached although it seems likely that 
.the Chinese will withdraw from the Wa 
States in return for the secession of three 
villages in the Kachin States. 


CEYLON 


The general elections held in April resulted 
in a sweeping victory for the People’s United 
Front and Mr Bandaranaike became Prime 
Minister of a government which was pledged 
to institute a Ceylonese Republic and adopt 
a socialist programme including nationalisa- 
tion of certain industries. So far the govern- 
ment has proceeded slowly and no very 
drastic steps have yet been taken. Discus- 
sions on the British bases were held during 
the year and in the House of Commons in 
December it was announced that “the 
United Kingdom Government will hand over 
the bases of Trincomalee and Katunayake to 
Ceylon in 1957 on a date to be agreed 
between the two governments.” At the end 
of the year the People’s United Front suffered 
a defeat in the Colombo Municipal elections 
and last month Mr Dudley Senanayake, 
who has considerable popular following, 
announced his return to active political life. 
These developments can be construed as a 
sign of a swing back to the United National 
Party although it is true to say that the 
People’s United Front have relied to a great 
extent for their support on the rural areas. 
The Official Language Bill was passed in July 
prescribing Sinhala as the official language of 
Ceylon and this has resulted in considerable 
dissension among the Tamil community. In 
this controversy I hope that the recent 
remarks made by the Indian Prime Minister 
on the importance of the English language 
are not being overlooked. 


The favourable balance of trade has shown 
a considerable reduction over the record sur- 
plus obtained last year but external assets 
were little changed at the end of the year 
from 1955. A further agreement with China 
to supply rubber in exchange for rice was 
signed in December and Ceylon will continue 
to receive a price above the average monthly 
Singapore market price, although the pre- 
mium is a little lower. 


The budget presented in July brought only 
minor changes in taxation comprising rises 
affecting those in the higher income brackets 
and a small increase in company rates of 
taxation. It appears that the development 
programme I referred to last year has not 
been found acceptable to the present govern- 





ment and a National Planning Council has 
been formed to prepare a new overall plan for 
economic development. This will inevitably 
result in delay as it is not so much in the 
planning that the weakness lies as in the lack 
of technical personnel to carry out the tasks. 
It was stated in June by the Auditor General 
that two-thirds of the funds put up by Com- 
monwealth countries under the Colombo Plan 
remain unused which seems to bear out this 
contention. 


On the whole the emergence of a govern- 
ment with such different views from the pre- 
vious one has resulted in a period of reflection 
with so far little change. 


GENERAL 


As usual I have tried to give shareholders 
a brief review of the political and economic 
conditions in the Asian countries in which 
we are represented. This can of necessity 
only touch on the main developments in 
these large areas, in many of which consider- 
able changes are taking place. On the whole 
this has been a satisfactory year and, not- 
withstanding setbacks, has been marked by 
general political stability with growing 
economic expansion. 


Before I close I should like to devote a 
little space to our offices outside these areas 
and to our subsidiaries. 


Sterling is still the medium for the finance 
of a large part of eastern trade and for this 
reason our office in London plays an impor- 
tant part in all our activities. Business there 
continues to increase and a further enlarge- 
ment of ous premises is becoming necessary. 
This we shall do by taking over the second 
floor of our building when the present lease 
expires. 


New York office has naturally benefited 
from the increasing use of United States 
dollars in world trade since the war and has 
greatly extended its operations in recent 
years. 


Our office in France was transferred from 
Lyons to Paris in 1953 at the time when the 
economy of Indo-China relied to a large 
extent on trade with France. This is no 
longer the case, and with the dwindling 
of the traditional business which has 
been previously handled, it was necessary 
to explore other avenues. In this I am glad 
to say we have been quite successful and I 
hope that this office will continue to build 
up satisfactory connections on its own. 


Germany’s increasing trade has been re- 
flected in the turnover of our Hamburg office, 
which continues to prove a most valuable 
link for our offices in the east. 


To turn to our subsidiaries, the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation of Cali- 
fornia has made a good beginning and I hope 
that it will be able very shortly to contribute 
to the profits of the Bank as a whole. The 
possibilities in the west coast of America 
are sO extensive that the directors have 
decided to open also in Los Angeles, and 
permission to do this has recently been 
obtained from the American authorities. 


The three Trustee Companies in Hong 
Kong, London and Singapore continue to 
expand. These companies are all now self- 
supporting, but apart from this I am sure 
the service they are able to give indirectly 
increases the business of the Bank. 


I hope that these brief comments on some 
of the Bank’s activities, which have not 
usually been mentioned in these annual state- 
ments, will be of interest to shareholders. 
While the main function of the Bank will 
continue, I trust, to be the financing of 
eastern trade, your directors will not be slow 
in taking advantage of promising openings 
elsewhere. 
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THE POWER-GAS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Power-Gas Corporation Limited was 
held on March 21st, in London, Major W. R. 
Brown, DSO, Vice-Chairman presiding in 
the absence of the Chairman, Mr N. E. 
Rambush, DSc (Hon), MIChemE, FRSA. 
The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated Statement to Shareholders. 


The profit of the Group before providing 
for depreciation, loan stock interest and taxa- 
tion amounts to £859,714. This slightly 
exceeds the previous year’s total of £827,933 
though the latter included eighteen months’ 
trading for the Rosedowns companies, 
following the change in their accounting date. 


The value of orders received by the 
Group during the year amounts to {£12} 
million which is well above the average for 
recent years, 


Your directors have decided to put in hand 
phase III of the South Works development 
programme. This consists of extending the 
heavy machine shop, erected in 1953, along- 
side which medium and light machine shops, 
with space for fitting assembly, maintenance 
services and stores, will now be built. A bay 
for heavy structural work will be added to 
the constructional shops. 


The Blast Furnace Division, which trades 
under the name of Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease and Company, has during the year 
received orders for blast furnaces, sinter 
plants, ore-bridges and other iron-making 
equipment to an extent exceeding our fore- 
casts. It is pleasing to record that the Divi- 
sion has registered its first major success in 
Australia. Negotiations, which had been in 
train for some while, ended in our obtaining 
large orders just after the end of the financial 
year. 


Our opportunities in large-scale chemical 
engineering are continually being widened 
and supplemented by licences to use pro- 
cesses developed by others ; a recent example 
is the Texaco partial oxidation process for 
the production of gases used in the Chemical 
Industry. An agreement has been concluded 
with C. F. Braun & Company, California, 
by which the Works Division is enabled to 
manufacture and sell Braun heat exchangers. 


Gasholder contracts are handled by the 
General Contracts Division and a consider- 
able volume of business has been done. 
Especially encouraging is the growing 
popularity of the new Wiggins gasholder. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Sales for the year of Rose, Downs & 
Thompson Ltd., Hull, have been well main- 
tained ; many orders, have been booked for 
export against exceedingly keen competition. 


The services of The Power-Gas Corpora- 
tion (Australasia) Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, will 
be of great help in connection with the 
Australian blast furnace contract referred to 
earlier. 


During the year Ashmore, Benson, Pease 
& Co. Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Johannesburg, 
received a contract from the South African 
Iron & Steel Industrial Corporation, Pre- 
toria, for the largest blast furnace yet to be 
erected on the continent of Africa. 


Power-Gas France, S.A.R.L., Paris, has 
been actively engaged on chemical plant 
contracts, and the past year has been much 
more active for Power-Gas Canada Ltd., 
Montreal. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(IN. ‘ORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONG KONG) 
(The iuability ot members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong) 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS PRESENTED TO THE MEMBERS AT THE ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL MEETING HELD AT THE HEAD OFFICE, 
HONG KONG, ON FRIDAY, 15th MARCH, 1957 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Balance Sheet at 31st December. 1956 together with the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended at that date. 









Hong Kong 
Dollars 
The profit fo: the year, after providing to. taxation on profits earned co date and afte: making transfers to the credit oi Reserves for 
Contingencies, out of which provision for diminution in value of assets has been Made, AMOUNLS tO.......ccecceesecesseecccenccecceecceecceescessesesees $ 20,635,421 
To this must be added the undistributed profit brought forward trom: the previous ‘€aF...........cccc.cccsovccecsccccccccccccceccseccccccscccsceccecsccccccccees 10,606,689 
31,242,110 
An Interim Dividend of £2 per share was paid on 13th August. 1956, amounting to £400,000 at 1/2-13/16...........ccscscececescceeceessceceeereceecsecnees 6,481,013 
Sa. ID ISIE Tn CIN SOE ss 2 vs carckecncn saan encaneabadeuensSaecsupebevaninnsédpdannuuiensaiasaaimmnscsesveccuspeeebeeblansebeienl ° 24.761 ,097 
This balance the Directors recommend be appropriated as follows :— 
Amount to be written off Bank Premises Sinbbighisbike pclebamancw cose adabeaawolibcllase ns otaueababnceeubhethbeaasn nesagunas saceusabesceusieesenkeasubbaenaaunranelenneet $ 4,000,000 
A Final Dividend of £3 per share: £600,000 at 1/2-13/16........0.ccccccsocesssecsscsevevccscccncsessccsens - 9,721,519 
- 13,721,519 
ae th SENS Ol Eb ITE IE Bis RE HUE Ohi. ssbb cs koiosis <n eiedes Ssineddcndecpudmncdenesincasbepusekcdesesssuchsanet tacescbdausatseeiscekdieunes $ 11,039,578 


The above appropriations have been incorporated in the Accounts, 
DIRECTORS. During the year Mr. H. D. Benham resigned his seat and M1. L. Kadoorie and Mr: L. B. Stone joined the Board. 
Mr. B. T. Flanagan, Mr. H. D. M. Barton. M.B.E., and Mr. R. J. Sheppard retire by rotation, but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


AUDITORS. The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co. and Messrs. Lowe Bingham & Matthews, who are cligible for 
re-appointment. 


By Order of the Board. 
Hong Kong, 25th February, 1957, Cc. Bi 


AKER, Chairman. 





BALANCE SHEET AT 3lst DECEMBER. 1956 





























Hong Kong Sterling Hong Kong Ster ing 
Doll.rs Equivalen: Dollars Equivalen 
SHARE CAPITAL —_ IN HAND AND BALANCES WITH OTHER 
Authorised and Issued PED >, aici cinnnketekanemitsncedelissscesdumeuseuscieoaaseke $ 200,966,739 £12,560,421 
200 000 pry of HK$125 each MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT NOTICE. ......... 149,986,529 9,374,158 
SRE NII so icis dh csssksns sen anak Seen ba ceuicecsnsnacanaeen $25,000,000 £ 1,562,500 | BRITISH AND OTHER GOVERNMENT TREAS- 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . 2. § | 5. Ss Rae eer eee 220,746,319 13,796,645 
HK$125 per share on 200,006 Sh res... 3 25,000,000 Ee a SD oc diicncdcvcsecsensesaacse 600,015,157 37 500,947 
ae HONG KONG GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES 
Re RIED ins psa cuncsasunnrsondexecersnwasner xe 128,000,000 8,000,000 OF INDEBTEDNESS issued in respect of funds 
PROETI AND LOSS AGCOUNT «......055505s0s<cescens 11 039,578 689,974 deposited as security for the Excess Note Issue...... 645,883,047 40,367,690 
— tNVESTMENTS, at under market values : 
164 039,578 10,252,474 British, Colonial and Other Government Securities : 
HONG KONG CURRENCY NOTES Quoted in Great Britain .................. $211,303,280 
IN CIRCULATION Quoted outside Great Britain 105,741,011 
Autho. ised Note Issue ............... $ 30,000 000 Other Investments : 
Excess Notc Issue 645,742,000 675,742,000 42,233,875 Quoted in Great Britain............... 18,096,610 
—————_——_ Quoted outside Great Britain ...... 13,944,029 
CURRENT, DEPOSIT AND OTHER ——— 349,084,930 21,817,808 
ACCOUNTS, including Reserves = ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
Provisions for Contingencies and ACCOUNTS, less provision for Bad and Doubtful 
Aree erento RN os $2.564,287,832 RII 55 ink gi bak a nheas ahadtisaesink Gal caus muna same an tle 1,213,501 ,940 75,843,871 
AMOUNTS DUE TO SUBSIDIARY AMOUNTS DUE BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 497,165 343,573 
RE TEI 5 cs inssdecdonsssebscesncennsen 378,395 LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPT- 
ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF PPI: DOT COMER oni cnccasctsccinsnencsccssiessituacges 16,130,379 1,008,149 
SNe tis nckcaiiasieke soxceotecaus 16,130,379 
PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND in 3,401,812,205 212,613,262 
respect of the year ended 31st Decem- FIXED ASSETS 
SE cb cctiwonstasiakasdncuwes cnneneenkes 9,721,519 2,590,518,125 161,907,382 Investments in Subsidiary Compan- 
— PRR MIN 5 sk cskticcspncnennnieavarsansee $ 9,263,842 
a : Investment in Associated Company, 
Contirmed .redits Guarantees and_ En- EE i cicitnan isncs ccsecnscecscnsccncates 1,603,499 
dorsements amount to HK $582,071,778 ip B P Se ee ig ” . 
addition to which there are commitments ank Premises at cost, less amounts 
Db respect of outstanding Forward Ex- SOV NII a decinnssvcsteecisccsseanomene 17,620,157 28,487.498 1,780,469 
change Contracts Oe 
Foreign Currency Balance: have been con- 
verted into Hong Kong Dollars at approxi- 
mately the rates ruling at 31st December, 
1956. The Sterling equivalents of the figures 
shown in the above Balance Sheet have been 
converted at the rate of HK$1I =1/4d 
Investments having a market value of 
HK $34,677,504 are deposited with the 
Crown Agents to cover the liability in re- 
- C, BLAKER 
spect o ve Authorised Note Issue to the a 
chen! of HKS23.293.38. 0 J. A. BLACKWOOD } Directors. 
H. D. M. BARTON 
$ 3,430,299.703 £214,393,731 $ 3,430,299,.703 £214,393,731 
MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chiet Manager. 
J. A. H. SAUNDERS, Chief Accountant. 








REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the books of the Corporation kept in Hong Kong, with the audited Accounts of the London Office and with the 
Returns received from the other Offices. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required for the purposes of our examination. The above 
Balance Sheet: gives the information required by the United Kingdom Companies Act, 1948, in the manner prescribed for a Banking Company and on that basis, in 
our opinion, is a full and fair Balance Sheet properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs at 31st December, 1956, 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and the Returns received from the other Offices. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 


Chartered Accountants, 
LOWE, BINGHAM & MATTHEWS 


Hong Kong, 25th February, 1957. 





Auditors. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 
Hong Kong Hong Kong 
Dollars Dollars 
Interim Dividend of £2 per Share, paid 13th August, Balance brought forward trom 31st December, 1935....................2008 $ 10,606,689 
SSG, GOODS Ot DZ -TSING ciscicsicseccccvesccsesccsccncce 3 6,481,013 | Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to 
Appropriations recommended by the Directors : date and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for 
Amount to be written off Bank Premises............... 4,000,000 Contingencies, out of which provision for diminution in value of 
Final oe of £3 per Share, £600,000 at ON I I IR vn sinivinccninicecicecartnaisecpeciipecadanncidaidainsixaiedl oo 20,635,421 
SUITE 25-inch Sdockiokandbadohsencennbuiussectunddlielan 9,721,516 
— oe 13,721,519 
Balance carried forward to next year............seeeesess wes 11,039,578 
$ 31,242,110 $ 31,242,110 
Special Administrative Expenses, including Chiet ——— —— 


Manager’s emoluments, Directors’ Fees and London 
Committee Fees amounted to HK $964,015. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION—continued 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing in the annexed Balance Sheet represent 9,975 Shares of the Capital Stock of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Corporation of California and the whole of the Issued Share Capital of three Trustee Companies and three Nominee Companies. The Balance Sheet of The 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of California at 31st December, 1956, is annexed. The Accounts of the three Trustee Companies and the three 
Nominee Companies have not been submitted as the Directors are of the opinion that such Accounts would be of no real value to the members of the Bank. 

2. No part of the profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies has been dealt with in the Accounts of the Bank. The net aggregate amounts of the Subsidiaries’ profits, 

after deducting the Subsidiaries’ losses, so far as they concern the Bank, are as follows :— 


Hong Kong 
Dollars 
(i) For the year ended 3ist December, 1956 ...... $25,615 
(ii) For previous financial years ............0sseseeee 376,019 
$401,634 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 





BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956 CASH ON HAND AND BALANCES WITH OTHER BANKS US$ 1,193,788 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS BILLS AND ACCEPTANCES RECEIVABLE 
Capital Stock, par value $100 per share, authorised and issued, U.S. Government Treasury Bills...................ccccseee $ 640,430 
SPIED. cicnangécdakuacuaaedadaudiladacdaiddncsamiadwaiawisdeadaeaidioee US$ 1,000,000 Trade Bills and Acceptances .......cccccccccoccccscececcee 1,536,721 
Nanci cdccasidnasnabicrsadiadcceeatacdusvudnsdebiaaisaiaiadsitasn asad 250,000 a 2,177,151 
MINN ecintecdccassentiacsenadsacéesenaiiaciaceniaaasenaane 5,715 | ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER ACCOUNTS...... 1,806,198 
——_————_ | UNITED STATES TREASURY BONDS 
1,255,715 ($810,000.00 face value pledged as security for deposit of public 
DEPOSITS funds), at approximate market value. ..................cceceeceeeeeseees 815,150 
Demand, commercial and due to Banks................+ . $ 2,602,366 LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, per 
I GE IN i dalincdnctccvatessdnidawseiduieransasduicianmy 515, IN cagaicgladiadcpbdcecatahuanasiadincienctidadesdiusanatudacshandeabasaaaadeds 3,628,023 
EINE eka kndsbinttininsieacxcesssaissankenieecnesdeasa - 653, 
3,771,607 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation... 902,437 nid 
ACCRUED TAXES AND SUNDRY PAYABLES................... 62,528 
ACCEPTANCES ON BEHALF OF CUSTOMERG.................+ 3,628,023 a 
—- - US$ 9,620,310 
US$ 9,620,310 —_—— 
MICHAEL W. TURNER, Chairman of the Board. S. J. H. FOX, President. 





R. M. ROCHE, Treasurer. 








selective verifications as of December 31st, 1956. 


San Francisco, California, 
January 3ist, 1957. 





ACCOUNTANTS’ REPORT TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


We have examined the Balance Sheet of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of California as of December 31st, 1956. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. Our confirmation of the principal assets and liabilities was made as of November 30th 1956, with subsequent review and 


he Bank recognizes income as collected. This practice has no material effect on the financial position as disclosed by the Balance Sheet at December 3st, 1956. 
In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet presents fairly the financial position of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation of California at 
December 31st, 1956, in conformity, in all material respects, with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants. 














BANK OF SCOTLAND 


A STRONG AND SATISFACTORY 
POSITION 


The Annual General Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors of the Bank of Scotland will be held 
on April 2nd within the Head Office, 
Edinburgh. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Governor of the Bank, The Right 
Honourable Lord Bilsland, KT, MC, DL, 
LLD, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 


The past financial year of the Bank com- 
menced under the influence of the raising of 
the Bank Rate to 53 per cent in February, 
1956. The Rate remained at this level for 
almost exactly a year, being reduced to 5 per 
cent in February, 1957. This reduction 
followed upon a downward tendency in 
short-term market rates of interest which had 
developed over the preceding two months, 
and it is to be welcomed as an indication of 
growing confidence in the strength of ster- 
ling. It has other favourable effects in the 
form of reducing the cost of Government 
borrowing and making easier the funding 
of short-term debt as well as decreasing the 
cost of servicing foreign-owned sterling 
balances. 


Doubts have been frequently expressed as 
to whether the raising of the Bank Rate to 
5} per cent was necessary or desirable. As 
a factor in reducing the demand for credit 
it has certainly taken second place in import- 
ance to credit restriction. At the same time 
it has served to emphasise the need for credit 
restriction and the downward trend of short- 
term interest rates which we have witnessed 
cannot but tend to reduce that emphasis and 


must therefore make more difficult the con- 
tinuance of credit restriction as a necessary 
measure. 


It is difficult to reject the conclusion that 
so long as Government expenditure remains 
at a level which together with the needs of 
industry is in excess of the Nation’s savings 
there can be no real check to inflation. A 
substantial cut in Government expenditure 
therefore remains the most effective answer 
to the country’s present difficulties. 


EFFECTS OF SUEZ INCIDENT 


In the earlier part of last year attempts 
were being made following upon the promise 
of the 1956 Budget to devise means whereby 
a cut in Government expenditure could be 
effected. The Suez incident, however, has 
in the meantime seriously affected the 


Nation’s economy and nullified the progress 
made. 


The long-term effects of Suez cannot as yet 
be accurately assessed. The best that can be 
hoped for the future, so far as this country 
is concerned, is that the challenge presented 
by the Suez incident will prove the spur 
necessary to an all-round increase in produc- 
tion which we are constantly assured is well 
within the country’s capacity. 


In face of this situation it is not possible to 
be optimistic on the likelihood of a material 
reduction in taxation, yet the time is long 
overdue when the burden of taxation which 
this country carries and which is higher than 
any of its competitors in world markets, 
should be reduced. It is remarkable that in 
spite of this taxation burden, with its 
damaging effect on incentive and its adverse 
effect on manufacturing costs, the volume of 
exports from this country has over the 
past nine years nearly doubled. We cannot 


expect a continuance of this trend unless 
something is done to give relief and reward 
to those by whose efforts this has proved 
possible. 


For Scotland generally the past year has 
been one, if not of outstanding success, at 
least of maintenance of activity in relation 
to the rest of the United Kingdom and of 
definite prospects for increased future 
prosperity. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Dealing with the Balance Sheet, the main 
features are the increase in deposits, the 
further substantial rise in note circu- 
lation, the reduction of approximately 
£2,700,000 in advances and the high liquidity 
position. 


The net profit for the year of £638,984 
shows a reduction of approximately £4,000, 
and after making the same appropriations of 
£200,000 to Contingencies and £80,000 to 
Pension Fund, the maintenance of the divi- 
dend of 14 per cent for the year is recom- 
mended. This will require £362,250 and 
along with the foregoing appropriations will 
reduce the balance of unappropriated 
profit to be carried forward by £3,266 to 
£253,545. 


The Bank’s liquidity position is this year 
exceptionally strong, there being held in cash 
balances with other banks, cheques, etc., in 
collection, money at call and bills discounted, 
37 per cent of all liabilities to the public. 
The Bank’s investments are of a value in 
excess of the figure at which they appear in 
the Balance Sheet and taking into account 
all the unusual difficulties affecting banking 
in present conditions the Balance Sheet pre- 


sents a position which is both satisfactory and 
strong. 
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THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
(OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND) 


LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


LORD SINCLAIR OF CLEEVE’S REVIEW 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland) Limited was held on 
March 19th at the reoreation hall of the 
W. D. & H. O. Wills branch of the Com- 
pany, Regent Road, East Street, Bedminster, 
Bristol. 


The Right Honourable Lord Sinclair of 
Cleeve, KCB, KBE, the Chairman, who 
presided, said : 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Before we proceed to the formal business 
of this meeting it would, I think, be your 
wish that I should refer to the deep sense of 
loss we all feel in the death last December 
of our President. Lord Dulverton was Chair- 
man of the Company for 23 years and, since 
his retirement from that office in 1947, he 
was our President. His wide experience of 
men and affairs, his great qualities of charac- 
ter, his intense interest in and knowledge of 
the Company’s business, his sure instinct, and 
his wise judgment combined to make his 
long period of office memorable in our annals. 
To a quite extraordinary degree he won the 
respect and affection of all who were privi- 
leged to work with him, and those of you who 
attended these meetings under his Chairman- 
ship will, I am sure, vividly remember the 
graciousness, good humour and dignity with 
which he conducted them. His memory will 
indeed be'an inspiration to all who knew 
him. 

I will now turn to the business of the 
meeting. I presume it will be your wish to 
take the notice convening the meeting as read 
and I will ask the Secretary to read the 
Auditors’ Report. 


Mr E. J. Partridge (Director and Secretary) 
then read the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman continued: The Directors’ 
Report records the fact that the Board have 
accepted with regret the resignation of Mr 
R. M. E. Reeves. Mr Reeves joined the 
Company in 1919 and was our Solicitor for 
a number of years. His experience of our 
business and his wise counsel were of great 
value to the Company, and I am sure we 
would all desire to extend to him in 
his retirement our very warm regards and 
good wishes. 


Since the Directors’ Report was issued, we 
have heard with deepest sorrow of the death 
of Mr J. C. Gascoigne, who had been a 
member of our Board for the last nine years. 
He joined the Company in 1926 and—with 
the exception of the war years when he 
served with the Grenadier Guards, rose to 
the rank of Major, was wounded, and was 
awarded the MC for gallantry in the fighting 
in France—the whole of his service was with 
the W. D. & H. O. Wills Branch. His 
uprightness, his humanity, and his ability 
were outstanding, and he will be sadly missed 
by a wide circle of friends in the Branch, 
and throughout the Company. 


SUMMARY OF THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


As you will have seen, the Parent Com- 
pany’s Trading Profit—excluding the excep- 


tional profit which arose following the 
increase in the United Kingdom Tobacco 
Duty last April—was £19,895,000, very 
slightly higher than in 1955. In the difficult 
circumstances of trading last year this was 
a not unsatisfactory result. It was indeed in 
line with the forecast I gave a year ago, but 
I confess not quite as good as we might have 
hoped. While we foresaw last year most of 
the conditions with which we have had to 
contend—including heavier manufacturing 
and selling costs, higher interest rates and 
strong competition—we certainly did not 
reckon on a further increase in the Tobacco 
Duty half-way through the year. 


The Group’- Trading Profit was 
£23,363,000, which includes the profits of 
our Subsidiary Companies engaged in the 
paper and board and printing industries. As 
you know, each of these Companies has a 
substantial trade outside the Group, and the 
fact that, in a time of some difficulty in these 
industries, they collectively did rather better 
than hold their own is a mark of their 
efficiency and enterprise. 


STOCK-IN-TRADE 


The value of the Parent Company’s Stock- 
in-Trade increased by £6,779,000. The 
aaa Statement gives the reasons for 
this. 


The process of building up our leaf tobacco 
stocks to a more satisfactory level has gone 
on but not without some difficulties, and I 
am afraid that in the nature of things we 
cannot expect progress to be uniform. The 
USA flue-cured crop last year contained 
much tobacco that was not suitable for the 
British market, but thanks to the experience 
and skill of our American buying organisa- 
tion our purchases from the crop were rela- 
tively satisfactory in quality. 


In Canada tobacco cultivation has been 
steadily but surely developed over the past 
thirty years, and although the growing and 
harvesting season there is of relatively short 
duration, the quality is now for the most 
part excellent. The bulk of the crop is 
absorbed by the domestic market, but we are 
glad to be able to buy some for use in our 
brands in this country, and we made a good 
purchase last season. 


In Rhodesia—our other main source of 
supply—our African Organisation experi- 
enced a difficult buying season. The 
Rhodesian crop rose from 126 million Ib in 
1955 to 171 million lb last year—an increase 
which appreciably exceeded the growers’ 
handling and curing capacity. The result 
was that far too great a proportion of the 
tobacco offered for sale at the auctions was of 
very poor quality. The amount suitable for 
use in this country was a correspondingly 
reduced proportion of the crop, and our 
buyers worked under considerable difficulties, 
Nevertheless, they did well to come as near 
to filling our orders as they did. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


The capital employed by the Group rose 
during the year by a further £10,200,000. 


The main factor in this increase was the 
larger value of the Parent Company’s Stock- 
in-Trade, which of course was partly 
accounted for by the higher Duty that we 
had to bear on our factory stocks. 


As you know, the problem of how best 
to finance our continually rising capital 
requirements has been one of our major 
preoccupations. It is interesting in this 
respect to review the course of events in the 
last ten years. At October 31, 1946, the 
capital employed by the Group was £132 
million. At October 31, 1956, the figure was 
£240 million. This is the outcome of a 
number of factors—the considerably higher 
level of Duty ; the building up of our leaf 
tobacco stocks from the dangerously low 
wartime level to a point where we have some 
reasonable insurance against comparative 
crop failures; replacements of plant and 
equipment and extensions of manufacturing 
capacity; and, of course, the substantial 
advance in price of all the stocks we have to 
carry. The increase in requirements of 
£108 million has been met in the following 
manner: £55 million has been raised in 
Loan Capital at rates which by today’s 
standard are certainly not high ; £44 million 
has been transferred out of profits to 
Reserve ; and the balance of £9 million is 
accounted for almost entirely by the increase 
in amounts set aside from profits for future 
Income Tax. 


This year the total transfer to Group 
Reserves out of profits amounts to some 
£6 million ; but this sum includes an amount 
of approximately £1,200,000 representing the 
exceptional profit, after tax, which accrued 
on stocks following the Duty increase last 
April. Incidentally, that figure (of 
£1,200,000) is about one quarter of the 
additional capital we have to find solely by 
reason of the extra Duty, so you will appre- 
ciate that it is far from being the windfall it 
is sometimes made out to be. 


In the last two years we have transferred 
out of profits to the Reserves of the Group 
close on £12 million; and we can be glad 
that that has been done since under existing 
and prospective conditions the capital 
requirements of the Company remain very 
great, not only because of the Parent Com- 
pany’s needs but also because more money 
will be required to finance the expansion of 
some of our Subsidiaries. 


GIFT 
TO EMPLOYEES 


As stated in the Directors’ Report, a Gift 
will again be made to Employees this year 
It will be at the rate of 12 per cent of earn- 
ings during the financial year ended October 
31, 1956. This is 1 per cent less than in 
recent years. Wages and salaries, how- 
ever, were at a higher level in 1956, and 
the total amount to be distributed in Gift 
will be almost exactly the same as it was 
a year ago. 


It has been a long-established tradition of 
the Company to pay a Gift of this kind, and 
thus to recognise in a tangible way the con- 
tribution made by employees of all ranks 
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towards the Company's trading results. 
While the Gift is not geared in any precise 
way to our profits it clearly is very much 
dependent on them ; and whether it will be 
possible a year hence to maintain the Gift 
distribution at the level of recent years, 
will, of course, have to be determined 
in the light of the results that we 
shall then show. 


NET PROFIT AND 
DIVIDEND 


When dividends and interest from Sub- 
sidiary Companies and Trade Investments— 
£5,314,000, an increase of £326,000 over 
1955—are included the total profit of the 
Parent Company for the year (before tax) 
was £348,000 more at £25,209,000. Taxation, 
however, took £13,870,000—55 per cent of 
our total profit and £1,030,000 more than in 
the previous year. After the appropriation 
to General Reserve the net profit of the 
Parent Company available for distribution 
amounts to £7,839,000, out of which it is 
proposed to pay a Final Dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock at the same rate as 
last year, namely, 123 per cent. This, 
together with the Interim Ordinary Divi- 
dend and the Preference Dividends, will 
absorb £7,747,000, leaving £92,000 to be 
carried forward. 


Those, I think, are the main features in 
the Accounts before you. I would like now 
to turn to certain more general matters. 


TAXATION 


A good deal has been said and written 
recently about the bearing which the present 
high level of taxation has on the economic 
health of the country, but some of these 
things cannot, I think, be said too often 
or too strongly. Since we in this country 
must export to live, since our export trade 
must be based on a sound economy at home, 
and since Industry is the very life blood of 
that economy, I need make no apology for 
referring to certain aspects of our economic 
situation which concern Industry in general 
and this industry in particular. As regards 
Industry in general two things, I believe, 
stand out. The first is the need for a re- 
duction in the general level of taxation, and 
the second is the need for some changes in 
the particular application of taxation which 
would encourage expansion of production, 
would promote some stability in the value 
of money, and would improve our competi- 
tive power in world markets. 


During the last two years, there have been 
signs that the inflationary tendencies in our 
economy were being brought under control. 
There were indications of some checks to 
rising costs and there seemed to be a real 
chance of achieving something like stability 
in prices—primarily and perhaps mainly by 
monetary measures, but also in part through 
putting a temporary brake on_ industrial 
expansion in order that we might establish a 
firmer base for the future. Nevertheless, if 
we are to maintain our position as a great 
trading nation, that brake cannot be kept on 
for long. Indeed, it is vital that restraints 
on industrial expansion should be relaxed 
at the earliest possible moment, provided it 
is not done under the artificial stimulus of 
inflationary conditions. 


From the point of view of our national 
economy—indeed, from the point of view of 
cur survival as a trading nation—the case 
for a reduction in the total burden of taxa- 
tion (which, of course, predicates a reduction 
in the proportion of the national income 
absorbed by Government expenditure) is 
abundantly clear, and, I believe, generally 
accepted. But in our present situation some 


positive encouragement should be given to 
Industry. 


In the field of corporate taxation, a reform 
of the profits tax is long overdue. This tax 
—with its discriminatory rates as between 
distributed and undistributed profits—affects 
certain classes of stockholder differently and 
indeed falls almost entirely on the equity 
shareholder whose capital is at risk. There 
can be no industrial expansion without risk, 
and to penalise risk-capital in this way is 
completely at variance with the idea of a 
dynamic and expanding economy. More- 
over, it is not only the method by which 
profits tax is levied that needs drastic re- 
vision: its total incidence is far too high and 
it adds too much to the difficulties which 
Companies have in providing funds from 
their own resources to maintain their assets 
in an efficient state and to finance develop- 
ment, research and expansion. 


In the field of personal taxation, I think 
that in recent years something of a fetish 
has been made of “ egalitarianism.” Some 
people seem to think that equality and fair- 
ness mean the same thing. We certainly 
want equality of opportunity but we ought 
to have fairness in the recognition of the 
uses that are made of the opportunities. 
Fairness indeed demands that individuals 
who have developed special skill, knowledge, 
or administrative ability (including of course 
scientists and professional men of all kinds) 
and those carrying the greater responsibilities 
or taking the greater risks, should be able 
to receive rewards that are in some degree 
commensurate with the contributions they 
make. Under present conditions, that does 
not happen. One of the most frustrating 
things which those who are running a busi- 
ness today experience is to find it virtually 
impossible to give a worthwhile reward to 
those with special qualifications who are 
called on to undertake increased responsi- 
bility, frequently, I may add, involving 
change of location which in turn brings addi- 
tional burdens and complications quite out- 
side the ordinary removal expenses. These 
cases are of course relatively few in number 
but the people concerned count for much 
in the material progress and efficient adminis- 
tration of this country. 


It has been said that the frustration I have 
referred to is overstated because in fact 
Industry does not fail to persuade people to 
assume these responsibilities. To the extent 
that that is true, it is largely because we are 
trading on ingrained habits of loyalty. I 
realise, of course, that this situation cannot 
be changed overnight, but it can be quickly 
alleviated in two ways, namely by an exten- 
sion of earned income relief, and by a raising 
of the point at which surtax starts—thus 
recognising the fact that a Sterling limit 
fixed thirty-six years ago is quite inappro- 
priate today when the value of the £ is about 
one third of what it was then. 


I therefore most strongly support the 
representations which have been made to the 
Chancellor to alleviate in some such ways 
the burden of personal taxation and to recon- 
sider the whole incidence of profits tax. 
These things, of course, cannot be done with- 
out cost to the Revenue, but they can contri- 
bute in no small degree to the “dynamic 
society” which is so badly needed. It has 
been said that when men are free and able 
to build for the future they hope for it and 
furnish the means to make it come about— 
that is, the production of tools fashioned out 
of present effort, saving and abstinence. Does 
not past history and present experience (for 
example, in North America) suggest that it 
is by working for those conditions that we 
can best hope for the continuing provision of 
productive capital on the scale that the 
country needs if it is to maintain its position 
as a trading nation ? 
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THE TOBACCO 
DUTY 


Now I come to another kind of taxation, 
which affects this industry in particular, 
where the problem is the protection and, if 
possible, the expansion of one of the largest 
Revenue-producers in the field of indirect 
taxation, namely the tobacco Duty. It has 
been claimed that a higher rate of tobacco 
Duty is disinflationary because of its capacity 
to absorb surplus purchasing power. That, I 
think, has proved to be nonsense. It has got 
to a point where it is much more inflationary 
in its effect than disinflationary. 


The 3s. per Ib. increase imposed by the 
April, 1956, Budget brought the UK Tobacco 
Duty to 61s. 2d. per lb.—over six times the 
pre-war rate. The argument was, I believe, 
advanced in some quarters that it was time 
the Duty went up again because it had 
remained unchanged for eight years. I 
thought it was a poor argument then, and I 
still think it a poor argument—the more so 
when it is remembered that in 1947 the rate 
of Duty was raised by over 50 per cent, 
and that, apart from this last advance, 
tobacco has had much heavier Duty 
increases to bear than any other commodity 
in general use. 


It is not in the least surprising that this 
latest rise has had an effect upon consump- 
tion. It is difficult to assess exactly how 
much effect, but it has certainly halted a 
slightly rising tendency; and it now looks 
virtually certain that the Duty yield during 
the current fiscal year will fall short of the 
Chancellor’s estimate. The level of the Duty 
here is much higher than in any other coun- 
try of the world: it is now in fact the 
equivalent of a Purchase Tax on tobacco 
goods of over 450 per cent. Is it to be won- 
dered at that UK tobacco consumption per 
head is significantly lower than in other 
countries with corresponding standards of 
living? 

It is very plain to us that the interests 
both of the Revenue and the industry require 
a reduction in the United Kingdom Duty at 
the earliest practicable date. I can only hope 
that it is equally plain to the Chancellor and 
his advisers. 


In the Republic of Ireland also the Duty 
was raised last May. The increase was 
7s. 1ld. per lb, bringing the rate to 42s. 9d. 
per lb—much higher than it had ever been 
before. The detrimental effect on consump- 
tion has been so marked that the Revenue 
yield in this current fiscal year is likely to 
be well below the Finance Ministry’s esti- 
mate and indeed to show very little increase 
over the yield of the old level of Duty. 
Here is another case where a reduction of 
Duty is clearly necessary if serious damage 
to future Revenue and trade prospects is to 
be avoided. 


SMOKING AND 
HEALTH 


Some three years ago the leading British 
Manufacturers joined in placing at the dis- 
posal of the Medical Research Council for 
research into the causes of lung cancer a 
fund of £250,000—of which some £70,000, 
we are informed, has so far been spent. In 
1956 this group of Manufacturers set up the 
Tobacco Manufacturers’ Standing Committee 
for the express purpose of furthering, and 
keeping in touch with, research in the field 
of smoking and health. Sir Alexander 
Maxwell is Chairman of the Committee, 
and Sir Alfred Egerton, FRS, and Sir 
Ronald Fisher, FRS, are Scientific Con- 
sultants to it. 


This Committee has, I think, already 
served a most useful purpose in developing 
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contacts with scientific workers in this field 
in various parts of the world, as well as with 
the industry’s own chemical research into the 
constituents of tobacco and tobacco smoke, 
the results of which are freely available to 
the medical authorities. 


LEAF TOBACCO 
SUPPLIES 


Earlier in my statement I spoke of some of 
our difficulties last year in acquiring adequate 
supplies of suitable quality tobacco, particu- 
larly from Rhodesia. I revert to this question 
now because against the background of recent 
discussion in both Parliament and the Press 
it deserves some elaboration. 


_ It is not perhaps as widely appreciated as 
it should be that in these postwar years the 
usings of dollar area tobacco by UK Manu- 
facturers have been very substantially 
reduced, while sterling area tobacco usings 
have been correspondingly increased. The 
USA now supplies only about half the UK’s 
tobacco needs (compared with nearly 90 per 
cent before the war) ; Canada supplies about 
10 per cent ; and the remainder comes from 
the sterling area. This very marked change 
in the pattern of tobacco supplies has been 
brought about partly by dollar shortage, but 
also because the UK Manufacturers have 
done everything in their power to encourage 
within the sterling area sources of supply that 
gave promise of being able to produce 
tobacco of quality reasonably suitable for our 
market here, and because by great care and 
skill in manufacture they have gradually 
increased the using of such tobacco without 
too drastically altering the smoking charac- 
teristics of their blends. 


The principal source of this increased 
supply has been Rhodesia, and the great 
expansion of tobacco production in that 
country has been largely founded on the 
Agreement which the leading Manufacturers 
of this country entered into with the growers 
in 1947. It is, I think, no overstatement to 
say that the growth of Rhodesia’s tobacco 


production and exports in the past ten years 
provides a notable example of Common- 
wealth co-operation and development. The 
growers themselves have of course played 
a great part in this development and 
deserve all praise for their efforts; but 
they would, I think, acknowledge that 
the UK Manufacturers have also played 
their part. 


As will be clear, however, from my earlier 
comments, Rhodesian production has unfor- 
tunately expanded in part at least at the 
expense of the general quality standards of 
the crop. The wiser growers know that this 
is so, and they know that much the best 
policy for Rhodesia’s tobacco growing indus- 
try in these next few years is to strive for 
improvement in quality rather than greater 
volume. If this is done—and knowing some- 
thing of the growers and of the capabilities 
of the Rhodesian Tobacco Research Board, 
I have every faith that it will be done—the 
future usings of Rhodesian tobacco in this 
country, as well as in other world markets, 
should be well secured. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As I have explained, the increases in rates 
of Duty last year both in the United King- 
dom and in the Republic of Ireland have had 
the effect of restricting consumption. Our 
sales so far in the current year are being 
broadly maintained, but there was un- 
doubtedly, in view of anticipated transport 
difficulties, a certain amount of stocking up 
of tobacco goods by distributors and some 
account of this must be taken when assessing 
the trend of trade in that period. In present 
circumstances we must expect competition to 
be keener than ever, but we are determined 
to meet it although this will entail some 
appreciable increase in our selling expenses. 
Moreover, there are unfortunately no grounds 
for anticipating that manufacturing costs 
will be lower. For these reasons I think it 
is inevitable that the results of the current 
year will show a reduction in trading profit. 
On the other hand, from results that have 
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already been declared we can look forward to 
some further improvement in the return from 
our Trade Investments. In the light of all 
these factors I cannot at this time forecast 
whether our total profits in the current year 
will be such as to compel some reduction in 
the rate of Ordinary Dividend ; but in the 
circumstances of this year, so far as we can 
foresee them now, it is a possibility that 
cannot be ruled out. 


That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is as fair and 
faithful a picture as I can at this point of 
time present to you. The Company has in 
addition to its financial resources three great 
assets—the justly earned reputation of its 
brands for quality and value, the skill and 
experience which can and will maintain that 
reputation, and a spirit of loyalty and deter- 
mination throughout the organisation to leave 
nothing undone that can be done to maintain 
efficiency and to earn success. 


I now have pleasure in moving: “ That 
the Report and Accounts for the year to 
October 31, 1956, now presented, be received 
and adopted” and I will ask the Deputy 
Chairman to second the Resolution. 


Sir Wilfrid Anson, Deputy Chairman, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried. 


The payment of 54 per cent on the “A” 
54 per cent cumulative preference stock, 
6 per cent on the “B” 6 per cent non- 
cumulative preference stock, 10 per cent 
on the “C” 10 per cent non-cumulative 
preference stock, and the interim divi- 
dend of 84 per cent on the ordinary 
stock were approved and confirmed, and 
a final dividend of 123 per cent on 
the ordinary stock for the year to October 31, 
1956, was declared. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the other formal business having been trans- 
acted, the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chair moved by Mr 
H. C. Williams and seconded by The 
Right Honourable Sir James Grigg, KCB, 
KCSI, and the Chairman’s brief acknow- 
ledgment. 








BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


The annual general meeting of British 
Industrial Plastics Limited was held on 
March 14th in London, Mr E. R. Crammond, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Group Net Profit, before taxation, is 
£616,349 compared with £669,464 for the 
previous year. Having regard to the fact that 
the Directors throughout the year adhered 
to their intention to maintain, as far as 
practicable, the existing price levels of the 
products of the chemical factories, this result 
can be regarded as very satisfactory. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 123 per cent, making a total of 20 per 
cent for the year. 


A sum of £300,000 has been ‘transferred to 
General Reserves, bringing the total up to 
£500,000 for the Group. As the result of 
this transfer the Balance Carried Forward in 
the Group’s Profit and Loss Account now 
amounts to £256,126. 


In this connection a survey has been made 
of the disposal of the Profits earned by the 
Group over the past eight years. During that 
period taxation absorbed £1,688,000 and 
dividends £767,000; capital expenditure 
accounted for £2,064,000 and, apart from an 


issue of Ordinary Shares in 1951 which 
raised £625,000 this expenditure has been 
financed out of earnings. It will be seen 
that the average capital expenditure over this 
period of eight years was approximately 
£260,000 per annum. In view of the fore- 
going it will be clear that the maintenance 
of substantial reserves is essential. 


For the year to September 30, 1956, the 
Group Turnover was again a record, showing 
an increase of approximately 6} per cent over 
that of the previous year. Our exports were 
well maintained and, in this connection, 
during the year a number of your Directors 


and other representatives visited most 
countries in the world outside the iron 
curtain. 


All the Subsidiary Companies show satis- 
factory profits and the decline of £53,115 in 
the total amount earned by the Group 
occurred mainly in BIP Chemicals Limited 
and was attributable to the policy of holding 
prices. 


At the date of the Balance Sheet capital 
commitments amounted to £164,000. In the 
light of past experience and of further pro- 
jected expenditure it is anticipated that this 
amount will be considerably increased as the 
year progresses. 


Plastics Exhibition in USA: In June, 
1956, we exhibited our Bipel Presses and 
Pelleting Equipment at the Plastics Exhibi- 
tion in New York. As a result, sales which 
were developing somewhat slowly in the 
USA have since shown a noticeable improve- 
ment. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


As you would expect we are continuing to 
develop new products and, among other 
things, the stage has now been reached when 
ample supplies of melamine moulding pow- 
der in a wide variety of attractive colours are 
available to meet the growing demand in this 
country for moulded tableware. - Similar 
melamine products made in the United States 
have already achieved a wide popularity 
there. 


At present most of the plastic raw materials 
which we produce are used by others to 
manufacture products for the ultimate user 
and, to a very large extent, this situation must 
always be the case. However, opportunity 
will from time to time arise which will 
enable us properly to develop certain special- 
ised end products ; in our engineering busi- 
nesses this has already been achieved and it 
is our intention to extend our activities in this 
direction in the chemical field. 


OUTLOOK 


In the unsettled state in which the world 
finds itself today you will not expect any 
firm expression of opinion as to the outlook 
for the year to September, 1957. Let it 
suffice to say that, so far, sales generally 
have been well maintained ; that we are con- 
tinuing to make satisfactory progress and that 
every effort will be made to keep things 
that way. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF RHODESIAN INTERESTS 


FAVOURABLE LONG-TERM OUTLOOK FOR COPPER 


COMMANDER H. F. P. GRENFELL ON A YEAR OF EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY 


The seventh Annual General Meeting of 
stockholders of The Messina (Transvaal) 
Development Company Limited was held in 
Johannesburg on March 13, 1957, Com- 
mander H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Ret’d.), 
presiding. 

The Chairman addressed the meeting as 
follows: Ladies and Gentlemen, it gives me 
great pleasure to welcome you to the Seventh 
Annual General Meeting of your Company, 
and on behalf of the Board of Directors to 
present for your approval their report and 
the Audited Accounts of your Company for 
the financial year ended September 30, 1956. 
Both these and the Notice convening the 
meeting have been in your hands for some 
time and with your permission I propose to 
take them as read. (Agreed.) 


OPTIMISM JUSTIFIED 


This time last year I was in the happy 
position of being able to tell you with some 
confidence that we could anticipate results for 
the current year to be as good as those 
achieved in 1955. 


You will have seen from the accounts now 
presented to you that my optimism was justi- 
fied, and that in fact our profits were higher 
by over £300,000, and established a new 
record for your Company. They enabled us 
not only to pay dividends totalling 21s. per 
share, but also to strengthen our General 
Reserve by £420,000, which I think you will 
agree was very Satisfactory. 


I am sorry to say that I cannot give you 
as optimistic a forecast for the year in which 
we are now operating. Although once again 
we have sold forward a part of our produc- 
tion, there has been a downward trend in 
the price of copper for the past few months 
and I cannot, at the moment, see any par- 
ticular reason to expect appreciably higher 
prices during the remainder of this financial 
year. 


It seems that supply has, for the time being, 
caught up with demand, and that we may 
have arrived at that state of equilibrium 
between the two to which I have referred 
on previous occasions. However, with an 
increasing world population, the trend 
towards higher standards of living in all 
countries and the consequent continual 
expansion of industry, I cannot but feel that 
the present is only a temporary phase, and 
that the long-term outlook is favourable for 
a substantial increase in world consumption 
of copper which, failing large new discoveries, 
it will be difficult to meet. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The results submitted to you today would 
have been even better but for two factors, the 
first of which was another increase in operat- 
ing costs which rose to 37s. per long ton of 
ore. The equivalent figure per long ton of 
copper was just over £119—an increase of 


about £4 15s. over the previous year. The 
reasons for this increase are given in detail in 
the General Manager’s Report, and in general 
reflect the present trend throughout the 
mining industry. 

The second factor was a somewhat reduced 
smelting rate due to the treatment of an 
increased quantity of concentrates from 
Umkondo, the copper contents per ton of 
which are lower than those of Messina mines. 
There was also an abnormal shut-down for 
rebuilding the converter which resulted in 
a loss of 14 days’ production. 


In the last few months the overall grade of 
concentrates has improved and, unless any- 
thing unforeseen happens, the smelter should 
achieve an appreciably higher output for the 
current year 


INCREASED ORE RESERVES 


During the year mining operations at 
Messina proceeded normally in all sections 
and it is satisfactory to be able to report that 
once again we are able to show increased ore 
reserves which now amount to over 5 million 
tons of an average grade of 1.82 per cent 
copper. 


I am also glad to mention once more the 
happy relationship we continue to enjoy with 
all our employees—a state of affairs which has 
materially contributed to the success of your 
Company. 


INTERESTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


I should now like to give you some account 
of our interests in Southern Rhodesia where 
our geologists have been actively engaged in 
the examination of mining prospects offered 
to us. We have a number still under investi- 
gation and reports on them are not yet avail- 
able, so I propose to deal today only with 
those in which we already have a financial 
interest or which we have recently acquired. 


The first is Umkondo, for which for the 
first time, results of a full year’s work are 
available. We have a small but happy com- 
munity there under Mr Chandler, the Resi- 
dent Manager, and operations have now 
settled down to a normal routine basis with 
regular weekly shipments of concentrates 
arriving at Messina for treatment. 


About 75 miles to the north-west along 
the road to Fort Victoria is the Beardmore 
Scheelite Mine which we have recently 
bought. It is quite a small affair but there is 
a good demand for tungsten, the metal con- 
tained in the ore, and I have no doubt it will 
be a profitable venture. Construction of a 
treatment plant to produce high grade con- 
centrates for export will soon begin—mean- 
while the mine is being prepared for produc- 
tion. 


Going further north we come to Mangula 
where the pre-production programme to 
which I referred last year is well under way. 
Under energetic and able leadership first by 
Mr van Aardt, as Acting Manager, and since 


the close of the year, by Mr Wilson, who has 
been appointed Resident Manager, progress 
both on the surface and underground has 
been extremely satisfactory, and the pro- 
gramme is well up to schedule. In this con- 
nection I direct your attention to the Mana- 
ger’s Report which gives details of the work 
accomplished by the end of September. 

All the shares held in reserve, amounting 
to £1 million, have recently been issued, 
bringing the total issued capital to 
£2,500,000, of which your Company holds 84 
per cent. In accordance with our original 
circular to Members, arrangements have been 
made for the provision of further funds by 
your Company. 


HOPES REALISED 


I am pleased to be able to tell you that the 
hopes I expressed last year of an increase in 
ore reserves in the Molly Section have been 
realised as a result of further exploratory 
drilling to the south of the Molly Shaft. Our 
latest results have proved, to a depth of 500 
feet, a continuous ore body 30-50 feet wide 
for a distance of 1,300 feet further to the 
southward. In addition borehole intersec- 
tions 2,300 feet south of the Molly Shaft 
have disclosed the presence of ore at a verti- 
cal depth of 800 feet. Further drilling is in 
progress in this area. 


These results undoubtedly indicate that 
our estimate of ore reserves can be revised 
upwards, but we prefer to wait until further 
work has been carried out underground 
before issuing new figures. 


I think you will agree with me that Man- 
gula promises to be a valuable new source of 
revenue to your Company, and that you will 
wish me to convey your thanks to the 
Resident Manager and his Staff and 
employees for their excellent work in the past 
year. 


I would now like to take you about 50 
miles to the south-west of Mangula, where, 
after an intensive exploration programme by 
our geologists, we have recently exercised 
our option to buy a property called Alaska, 
which is within four miles of the railway to 
Salisbury and about 13 miles by road from 
Sinoia. 

In essence, this copper deposit consists 
of a main body of oxide ore which is esti- 
mated to contain aproximately 1,140,000 tons 
assaying 2.17 per cent copper down to a 
depth of 80 feet. Surrounding this body 
are other lesser ore bodies which also carry 
oxidic copper to a depth of 80 feet. Below 
these, down to what appears to be a maxi- 
mum depth of 500 feet, sulphides of copper, 
predominantly chalcocite, have been located. 


The smaller oxidic ore bodies are esti- 
mated to contain approximately 1 million 
tons, assaying 2.17 per cent copper, and the 
sulphides 3 million tons, assaying 1.55 per 
cent copper, which, together with the main 
ore body, gives a grand total of about 
5 million tons. 
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It is our opinion that this deposit, 
although limited in extent, can be ex- 
ploited on a profitable basis, and an investi- 
gation into the best method of achieving this 
is _ being carried out by our technical 
staff. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS 


Still further to the west, along the road 
from Alaska, we come to Sanyati, which is 
situated 65 miles from Alaska siding, the 
nearest point on rail, and about 80 miles 
north-west of Gatooma. Extensive gossan 
outcrops have been known to exist in this 
area for a long time, and over the past 30 
years a considerable amount of prospecting 
work has been carried out by various indivi- 
duals and companies. 


These gossans occur over a total strike 
length of some 12 miles and form lenses, or 
groups of lenses, which vary in width up to 
a maximum of 200 feet, and in some cases 
outcrop continuously for a strike length of 
5,000 feet. Where mineralised they carry 
copper, lead and zinc in appreciable amounts, 
and extend in depth to approximately 100 
feet. Underlying them are narrower bodies 
varying in width from 3 to 60 feet containing 
copper, lead and zinc sulphides which have 
been proved in places to a depth of 700 feet 
from the surface. 


Since July, 1955, when we obtained an 
option to acquire the property, our geologists 
have been engaged in an active programme 
of exploration, which included a geophysical 
survey and a diamond drilling campaign. Out 
of 50 boreholes, which were put down, no 
less than 31 intersected ore of encouraging 
grade. In addition, we were fortunate in 
having access to the results obtained by 
another Company which explored the area 
between 1953 and 1955 after it had lain 
dormant for many years. In addition to 
geophysical and geochemical work they 
also put down 62 boreholes with a total 
footage of over 36,000 feet. All these 
results were available to us and, added to 
our own, provided data sufficiently encourag- 
ing for us to exercise our option in 
December, 1956. 


By that date we had proved reserves 
amounting to 3,500,000 tons of oxide ore 
averaging 1.64 per cent copper, 1.68 per cent 
lead and 1.66 per cent zinc, and 9,250,000 
tons of sulphide ore averaging 1.29 per cent 
copper, 1.07 per cent lead and 3.49 per cent 
zinc. Recent drilling results have increased 
these figures and indicate a total of 4 million 
tons of oxide ore and 10 million tons of 
sulphide ore with an average overall grade 
of 1.4 per cent copper, 1.25 per cent lead 
and 3.3 per cent zinc. 


In the opinion of our geologists there are 
good reasons for expecting a further increase 
in this total when more drilling has been 
carried out and underground development 
put in hand. 


We are now engaged in an investigation of 
the mining and metallurgical problems in- 
volved, and it is unlikely that this work will 
be complete before the end of the current 
year. In my opinion we have here an asset 
of great potential value, and you may be 
assured that we will acquaint you with our 
proposals for its exploitation as soon as we 
can, 


“RISCO’S ” VITAL ROLE 


My review of our Rhodesian interests 
would be incomplete without a reference to 
our iron ore deposit at Bukwe, and our dis- 
cussions with the Government and other 
parties on the reorganisation of the iron and 
steel industry in Southern Rhodesia. 


It was in August, 1955, that discussions 


began between Mr Ellman Brown, the 
Minister in charge of RISCO, and our- 
selves. Negotiations have been continuous 
since that date and I should like to 
take this opportunity of paying tribute 
to the part played by Mr _ Ellman 
Brown throughout. 


The matter has now been brought to a 
successful conclusion and a great deal of the 
credit for this satisfactory outcome should 
go to him. 


A new company to be known as The 
Rhodesian Iron and Steel Company Limited 
(short title RISCO) has been formed to take 
over and operate the existing undertaking 
subject to ratification by Parliament. Details 
of the capital structure of this Company and 
its programme were recently sent to all 
Members by circular and you will not want 
me to repeat them today. 


You will have noted that the acquisition 
by RISCO of the Bukwe Iron Deposit assures 
it of ample reserves for many years to come. 
As a result of further drilling our latest esti- 
mate of reserves is 134,500,000 tons of proved 
and probable ore. 


The new Company has also taken over 
certain limestone claims, and on these and 
the Bukwe ore we shall receive royalty pay- 
ments at the rate of sixpence per short ton 
for 99 years after effective mining operations 
begin. 


Our total holding in RISCO, including 
those shares for which we are subscribing, 
will amount to 850,000 £1 shares, which, 
after allowing for full conversion rights by 
the holders of Debenture Stock, represents 
just over 23 per cent of the ordinary capital 
of the Company. In addition we shall receive 
£250,000 in cash payable by instalments 
between the years 1962 and 1964. 


My colleagues have done me the honour 
of asking me to represent your Company on 
the Board. In accepting I have done so with 
a real sense of responsibility, as I am con- 
vinced that RISCO is destined to play a vital 
part in the development of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Federation. 


Before ending my speech there is one other 
important matter I should mention. You 
may have read in the papers of the formation, 
by a group of prominent banking and finan- 
cial houses, of the Merchant. Bank of Central 
Africa. We appreciated being invited to take 
a participation as one of the founder members 
of this new bank. 


This brings me to the end of my review 
of our operations during the past year. You 
will, I think, agree that it has been one of 
exceptional activity and has resulted in a 
further considerable expansion of our 
interests in Southern Rhodesia, all of which 
show promise for the future. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It only remains for me to express the 
thanks of the Board, and I am sure yours 
also, to Mr Frost, our General Manager, and 
all who serve under him wherever they may 
be, and to the staffs of our offices in London, 
Johannesburg, and Salisbury, for all their 
loyalty and hard work which have been 
largely responsible for the results submitted 
to you today. 


The Directors’ Report and Balance Sheet 
and Accounts for the year ended September 
30, 1956, were adopted. 


The retiring Directors, Mr R. P. Grenfell 
and Mr C. M. Stuart, were re-elected and 
the remuneration of the Auditors for the past 
year’s audit was fixed. 


There being no further business, the 
Chairman declared the meeting at an end. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of British Home Stores Limited was held on 
March 20th in London, Mr Harold Hindley 
presiding in the absence of the chairman, Mr 
Horace Moore, through illness. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated Statement: 


The Profit for the Period covering 52 
weeks to January 5, 1957, against 53 weeks 
in the previous year, before taxation, was 
£1,530,194 against £1,468,223. Bank and 
Sundry Interest shows an _ increase of 
£23,211, following a more liquid position 
during the year, and the higher interest 
yields which have prevailed. Provision for 
Taxation takes £829,000 against £785,000 
and with £190,426 brought forward from last 
year, there is a total of £891,620 available for 
disposal. A sum of £400,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve, and the final divi- 
dend recommended on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary Stock Units is 3d. per Unit, 
the same as last year. 


TRADING CONDITIC NS 


Sales for the past year were again the 
highest in our history, and more customers 
were served than in any previous year. 
During the year we continued to strive for 
better qualities and values and to hold sell- 
ing prices as far as possible in the face of 
increased costs of raw materials and labour. 
We also extended ranges in many Depart- 
ments as part of a general policy to widen 
assortment. 


Your Directors are constantly studying 
methods of producing economies and higher 
efficiency in all departments of the business 
and every effort will continue to be made in 
this direction. We are closely in touch with 
developments on Self-Service in the Retail- 
ing Trade Field. 


A year ago I reported the opening of our 
important new Stores at Coventry, Cardiff 
and Plymouth in 1955. We have now had 
the experience of these Stores over a whole 
calendar year and results have been satis- 
factory.and fully up to expectations. During 
the year no new Stores were opened, but two 
of the existing Stores, Great Yarmouth and 
Wakefield, were extended, and results so far 
have proved satisfactory. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Our results were again affected by in- 
creased costs of operation. In the year also 
we were faced with heavy increases in local 
rates which applied from the end of March 
onwards. The Government’s _ recent 
announcement to the effect that there will 
be, as from April lst next, a derating to the 
extent of 20 per cent is greatly welcomed, 
and will go a considerable way towards re- 
ducing the inequality of the position. 

In a few months’ time we shall be open- 
ing new Stores at Blackpool and at Swansea, 
in both of which towns we are very well 
located. Later in the year a new Store in 
Coney Street, York, will be open. Work is 
proceeding upon a new Store at Middles- 
brough. Construction proceeds also in 
Central Birmingham. 


Again, especially in view of the unsettled 
conditions at home and abroad, I cannot 
forecast what trading: will bring this year. 
We shall continue to do our best to put 
before you a satisfactory report in a year's 
tume. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LINGGI PLANTATIONS LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION THE BASIS OF SUCCESS 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Linggi Plantations Limited will be held 
on March 28th at 19 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John Hay: 


At the general meeting of stockholders 
held in 1939 my predecessor in the Chair 
had the unpleasant duty of presenting a 
Report and Accounts containing no recom- 
mendation for the payment of any dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock and showing a 
Debenture liability of over a quarter of a 
million pounds. At the same time he had 
to submit resolutions authorising the writing 
down of the Ordinary Stock by £224,000, on 
the ground that much of the Company’s 
rubber was then regarded as obsolete and 
below the value placed on it in the balance 
sheet. If we had been able then to foresee 
future events we must have regarded our 
prospects with dismay and_ entertained 
serious doubts regarding the Company’s sur- 
vival, The disaster of another world war 
overtook us that year, and in its course en- 
gulfed the territories in which we operated 
and dispossessed us of all our estates. When 
we regained possession after the war our 
estates and their equipment were in a serious 
state of disrepair through prolonged neglect 
and positive destruction, our organisation 
had been completely disrupted, labour was 
scattered and_ ill-nourished, whilst our 
trusted and experienced staff had for the 
most part suffered all the rigours of years 
of cruel and inhuman imprisonment and 
were in no fit state to resume work. 


The road to recovery was no easy one 
and in our case was rendered specially diffi- 
cult. Our debenture debt fell due for re- 
payment at the end of 1945, before we had 
_ regained access to our estates. Despite the 
need to husband our resources, we had never 
failed to meet our obligations and to pay 
promptly each instalment of interest as it 
became due. But that was not sufficient, in 
the circumstances, to dispose lenders to 
make further advances except on what we 
regarded as onerous terms. By offering a 
fresh Debenture with attractive convertible 
rights—a device which has recently been 
adopted by certain industrial giants—we 
were successful not only in_ resisting 
demands for high rates of interest but were 
able to borrow, at a lower rate, more than 
sufficient to pay off past debts. With our 
financial resources thus renewed and 
strengthened we were free to apply our- 
selves to the task of rehabilitation. Our aim 
at the outset was not merely to restore but 
also to improve. As soon as labour, staff 
and materials could be mustered we re- 
sumed replanting. From that early resump- 
tion we have since carried steadily on, and 
today only 3 per cent to 4 per cent of our 
planted area consists of old seedling rubber. 
New and modern equipment has been 
added, enabling us to process our product 
in the forms that are most profitable. We 
have not been so engrossed in these activities 
as to be neglectful of the welfare of our 
labour in such matters as housing, medical 
and social services. 


It is the steady pursuance of such measures, 
backed by sound finance, that has contributed 
to the Company’s remarkable recovery. Our 
debenture debt has been eliminated by con- 


SIR JOHN HAY’S STATEMENT 


version and redemption. The capital origin- 
ally written off in 1939 is now about to be 
restored and from past accumulations and 
present profits we feel justified in recom- 
mending a high rate of dividend supple- 
mented by a bonus payment which together 
amount to the equivalent of over 60 per cent, 
subject to tax. If these recommendations are 
accepted, as I have no doubt they will be, 
our dividend distributions over the last seven 
years will have amounted to over 200 per 
cent. The basis of our success has been the 
building up and maintenance of a strong 
financial position. It is only from this secure 
foundation that we can with certainty pursue 
a forward policy in an industry the fortunes 
of which are notoriously variable and in 
which one of the essential requirements of 
efficiency is continuing long-term, costly 
replacement. I emphasise this point because 
this feature of strength, hitherto regarded 
with favour, has tended latterly to be con- 
sidered in some quarters as something to be 
dissipated in favour of a tax-free distribution 
of assets. As a means of escape from present 
heavy personal taxation such expedients have 
their allurements. But the tendency to resort 
to them should be held in check, otherwise 
they run to excess, leading to the disruption 
or crippling of sound enterprises, depriving 
stockholders of the improving benefits which 
may be their future lot. I hope that our 
record in this instance will be regarded by 
stockholders as one deserving of their full 
confidence and favouring the continued 
conduct of our business along lines well 
proved. 


Since I have had occasion to emphasise our 
dividend rate it is more than ever important 
that I should not omit the usual table which 
shows how our profits are distributed. 


Profit for year to 31.10.56 before taxation.. 
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Drawn back from Reserves 


You will observe that our liability for taxes 
amounts to 71} per cent of our profits and 
that to make the proposed distribution to 
stockholders we entrench on our reserves by 
over £85,000. This, of course, is not the 
sort of operation that can well be repeated. 
Future dividends must bear a closer relation 
to earnings. 


REPLANTING 
PAYMENTS 


Whilst on the subject of taxation I might 
usefully deal with one of its aspects which 
apparently is not understood in some places. 
Malayan tax on the rubber industry consists 
of income tax at the standard rate prevailing 
and a duty on exports which in effect is a 
tax on output, since all rubber is exported. 
Export duty had its origin in the happy con- 
dition of no income tax and the duty was 
the main source from which the Malayan 
Government derived its revenue from the 
rubber industry. The traditional rate was 
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regarded as one that fluctuated between 
2} per cent and 5 per cent and the belief, 
officially encouraged, was entertained that 
when income tax was imposed export duty 
would be abolished. Events did not follow 
that happy course. Export duty was a too 
easy source of revenue to be readily surren- 
dered. It was not only retained, but at 
successive stages in the postwar period the 
scale of duty was sharply increased. Thus, 
in addition to the liability for income tax at 
the standard rate, the rubber industry was 
burdened by a heavy tax on output. The 
scale of duty was last revised in June, 1955, 
and was so steeply graded to the price of 
rubber as to provide for a rebate in favour 
of replanting whilst at the same time ensur- 
ing to Government the same high rate of 
revenue as formerly as long as rubber was 
profitable. 


Our own experience under the present 
scale is this: since June, 1955, we have 
paid to Government duty and cesses amount- 
ing to £294,618. We have received back 
£89,361, leaving a balance in favour of 
Government of £205,257. Payments and ° 
receipts do not, of course, coincide and, there- 
fore, these figures are liable to alterations at 
some future date, but our total payments 
under the present scheme will substantially 
exceed any rebate that we may receive. I 
have shown earlier in this statement that, 
after crediting all rebates received, our taxa- 
tion for the current year amounts to the 
equivalent of 71} per cent on profits, a higher 
rate of tax than that levied on any other 
industry in Malaya and probably rarely 
equalled in any other country. To suggest, 
as some have done, that the rubber industry 
in Malaya is subsidised or assisted is indeed 
a quaint use of language. The industry 
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export duty with no rebate. At present 


prices the rate is the equivalent of over 10 
per cent. 


FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Our report records the purchase of Kom- 
bok Estate and we entered into possession on 
November Ist last. Its proximity to our 
Rantau Division and our close association 
with its management rendered it a natural 
and desirable acquisition and one that can be 
conveniently incorporated into our existing 
organisation. Of its planted area of 2,700 
acres only about a quarter is seedling rubber, 
which we plan to replace over the next two 
or three years. On our Mantin property of 
1,200 acres the old rubber has been removed 
and will be replaced by tea, the planting of 
which should commence in the latter part of 
this calendar year. As you know, in addition 
to our rubber interests we have a substantial 
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stake in oil palms. Tea will be the third pro- 
duct, in addition to which we have a small 
interest in coffee. We hope that by this 
extension into more varied products we may 
attain a greater stability than can be found 
by exclusive reliance on one. When these 
plans have reached an advanced stage it will 
be time to begin with the replanting of Sem- 
brong Estate (3,200 acres). This estate con- 
sists for the most part of budded rubber but 
much of it is 30 years old and the planting 
stock then used is, judged by contemporary 
standards considered obsolete although 
yields have for long been at a_ high 
level and the estate has served us well when 
older 


divisions were in the course of 
replacement. All these operations will 
involve considerable outlay over the 


coming years. It is very necessary, there- 
fore, that there should be no deviation from 
sound financial practice. 


RUBBER PROSPECTS 


It has become the custom to include in 
my annual statement some forecast of 
probable production and consumption for the 





current year. Rubber, sensitive to many 
influences, is liable to upset the most cautious 
predictions and in present circumstances a 
forecast, even for a year already advanced 
by over two months, is a hazardous exercise. 
Political instability and civil disturbance in 
some producing areas make it more than 
usually difficult to calculate production, whilst 
on the consumption side the increase in the 
relative importance of China and countries 
in Eastern Europe, with none of which are 
there the usual facilities for a free exchange 
of information, all adds to the normal un- 
certainties inherent in any forecast. But 
making the best guess we can, it would seem 
that over the year the production and con- 
sumption of natural rubber are likely to 
be in close balance, with the figures on both 
sides approximating to 1,900,000 tons. 
During the years 1955 and 1956 the world’s 
purchases of natural rubber reached its 
highest peak at a total of 3,795,000 tons, at 
an average price of 2s. 7d. per lb. landed. 
Of that amount 1,198,000 tons were taken 
by the USA, in which country there were 
readily available supplies of synthetic rubber 
at a basically constant price of the equivalent 
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of 1s. 9d. per lb. The significance of these 
facts appears to have been generally over- 
looked and they seem to belie the unqualified 
statement, made too often, to the effect that 
there is a particular price at which synthetic 
and natural come into direct competition and 
that any rise above that line in the price of 
the latter must result in a decrease in demand. 
The experience of the last two years has 
demonstrated that the prices of the two 
products may, in some circumstances, diverge 
widely without any significant change in 
their comparative use. I would not wish 
these remarks to be so interpreted as to 
induce a complacent disregard of com- 
petition. Our constant aim must continue 
to be a higher efficiency expressed in 
a lower cost of production. Pursuing that 
aim there seems no reason why we should 
not entertain a hopeful view for the future of 
natural rubber. 


STAFF 


It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge 
again the loyal and efficient services of our 
staff and all who serve under them. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


GOOD RESULTS OF INVESTMENT POLICY 


The One Hundred and Twenty-first 
Annual Meeting of the National Provident 
Institution will be held on April 16th at 
48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the 
address which will be submitted by the 
Chairman, Mr L E. D. Bevan: 


It has become the practice for the public 
to attach a special importance to the new 
business figures of a Life Office and to take 
these as an indication of its prosperity, despite 
the fact that all offices do not calculate their 
new business totals on the same basis. It is 
perhaps more correct to judge it as a standard 
of vitality. The substance of our business 
can be seen when I tell you that some 90 per 
cent represents ordinary whole life and 
endowment assurance, and it is evidence of 
our activities during the year that we set up 
a new record figure at £6,906,914 after 
deducting amounts reassured. 


COMPETITIVE TERMS 


We feel that, provided we quote terms for 
life assurance which are adequate to cover 
the risks and expenses involved and to pro- 
vide some reasonable margin for profit, we 
gain in strength by maintaining and increas- 
ing our new business total, and we look for 
the help of our policyholders in seeking to 
extend our membership. 


Our record total new business, also, must 
indicate that our terms are competitive ; and 
in addition to the increased bonus rate to 
which I referred in my speech last year, we 
reviewed our tables of premium in the light 
of up-to-date mortality and, in most cases, 
were able to reduce premium rates for new 
policies. 


Life assurance does not, however, repre- 
sent the whole sum of our business, and in 
addition to deferred annuities for self- 
employed, we have issued immediate annui- 
ties for purchase money of £438,000; and 
also a number of deferred annuities in con- 
nection with pension schemes. The amount 
of annuity business transacted has increased 
steadily over recent years and seems likely 


to increase further owing to the more favour- 
able basis of taxation to which purchased life 
annuities are now subject. The effect of this 
is that only the interest content in each 
year’s payment is subject to tax, and that the 
part which represents a return of capital 
invested is free of tax, so that the disability 
under which this form of contract has 
always suffered in the past has at last 
been removed. 


PENSIONS FOR SELF-EMPLOYED 


I have just mentioned pension policies for 
self-employed—a wide category of men and 
women, including many of the professional 
classes and of those in business on their own 
account or in partnership with others. Pro- 
vision for these, including favourable treat- 
ment as regards taxation both in respect of 
contributions and the terms under which 
they are accumulated, was included in the 
Finance Act, 1956 


We have issued a satisfactory number of 
these policies so far and our with-profit con- 
tract is evidently popular. It did not surprise 
us, however, that many of those interested 
are anxious to examine the alternative possi- 
bilities. In spite of the taxation advantages 
many hesitate to tie up a substantial part of 
their savings in a benefit which can only be 
realised in the form of a pension and cannot 
be used in an emergency in the way in which 
a normal life policy can. There are alterna- 
tive ways of making provision for an income 
in old age in combination with that element 
of protection for dependants that is so impor- 
tant. Our staff are only too willing to give 
full information to those who are interested, 
and to discuss in detail the various courses 
open. We have issued a number of endow- 
ment assurances for substantial amounts 
under which the assured can draw upon his 
savings should the need unfortunately arise ; 
he will be able to use the proceeds to buy an 
annuity of which only a part is taxable 
following the revised basis of taxation of 
annuities set out in the last Finance Act ; and 
in the meantime he can provide substantial 
life assurance protection for his dependants. 


INVESTMENTS 


Our internal investment reserves are spread 
over the various groups of securities in 
the balance sheet, being applied year by 
year according to the conditions affecting 
different groups, Our assets appear in the 
balance sheet on a conservative basis and, 
as a result of this, we have been able to face 
the material depreciation which took place in 
the market value of securities during last 
year without qualms as to the security 
afforded by our funds. The valuation made 
at the end of the year showed that in the 
aggregate the market value of our assets as 
a whole was still well in excess of the figures 
at which they stand in the balance sheet. 


Once again we have increased our holding 
of Ordinary shares, in accordance with our 
policy to which I have referred in past years. 
During the course of 1956, the high yields 
obtainable on fixed interest securities enabled 
us to turn our attention more particularly to 
this field. You will see that we have sub- 
stantially increased our holdings in this type 
of investment both on the Stock Exchange 
and in mortgages on property. 


The rate of interest earned on our funds 
further increased to £7 ls. per cent before 
the deduction of income tax; and to 
£5 6s. 10d. per cent after tax. I am sure 
that you will consider this to be most satis- 
factory even when allowance is made for 
the fact that these rates are calculated on 
a fund which corresponds to the written- 
down value of the assets, and not to their 
market value. As in previous years, our 
holding of Ordinary shares has made a 
notable contribution to these good results. 


You may remember that we and one or 
two other Life Offices were early in the field 
of Ordinary share investment—both at home 
and abroad—and in part our excellent yield 
today arises from increases in income from 
this source over the years. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROFIT 


Economy in management is a feature with 
which we are closely concerned, and contri- 
butes towards the profit accruing to the 
participating policyholders. 


There is a natural relationship between 
the amount of new business in the year, and 
the expenses of running the business. The 
expenses and commission incurred in the 
first year of a policy are heavier than those 
in subsequent years of its life. I am pleased, 
therefore, to point out that in spite of con- 
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siderable increase in new business in 1956, 
the ratio of expenses and commission to 
the premium income was practically un- 
changed from the 1955 ratio. 


We are now in the third year of our 
triennium and the next valuation will take 
place as at December 31st. I am _ not, 
naturally, in a position to forecast what rates 
of bonus we shall declare, but twelve months 
ago our confidence in the future was 
expressed in the announcement of increased 
rates of interim bonus. 





ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


The Fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Orient Steam Navigation Company, 
Limited, will be held on April 16th in 
London. 


In his review of the year, the Chairman, 
Sir Austin Anderson, said the operating 
profit, after providing for depreciation and 
a transfer to contingencies, was £708,662. 
This was £287,906 less than last year. Even 
before the losses resulting from the closure 
of the Suez Canal which, in one round voyage 
alone, might amount to as much as £50,000, 
results had been disappointing ; passenger 
load factors were lower than last year and 
past increases in fares and freights had been 
more than offset by increased costs. 


Further increases in passage money and 
freights ‘had, therefore, been necessary but 
at the same time reduced fare return tickets 
had been introduced to counter the competi- 
tion of “casual” foreign migrant ships. 
These ships did not normally serve the 
Australian passenger trade and, because they 
could secure on the open market from an 
internationally financed organisation, and 
even from the Australian Government itself, 
fares for carrying migrants which were 
higher than those obtaining in ships regu- 
larly in the trade, they had been able to 
charge artificially low homeward fares. These 
had attracted passengers from the regular 
Lines and had exaggerated the lack of 
balance which, owing to the demand for 
outward berths for migrants, had since the 
war existed between the outward and home- 
ward traffic. The effect of this was naturally 
to increase the cost of carrying outward 
traffic, 


In spite of the present difficulties a new 
40,000 ton passenger ship Oriana had been 
ordered and at today’s prices would cost 
about £124 million. Although this was a 
formidable venture it was justified by the 
steady increase in the popularity of sea travel 
which offered, quite apart from its “ travel” 
aspect, a particularly pleasurable kind of 
holiday in itself. The two tankers ordered 
were to be of 37,000 and 47,000 dwt due for 
delivery in 1959 and 1960 respectively, and 
the increase to their size over that originally 
planned was in accordance with the modern 
trend. 


It was useless, however, to spend large 
sums on increasingly complex and efficient 
ships without ensuring they were manned 
efficiently. Extra expenses were, therefore, 
inevitable in increased training and welfare 
schemes. The present expansion of Pacific 
traffic and a firm belief in the future of the 
development of the South Pacific as an area 
to attract Tourists from the North American 
Continent had led to an increase in the 
number of Pacific sailings at the expense for 
the time being of the usual cruising pro- 
gramme from the United Kingdom. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 


OUTSTANDING ORDERS FOR BRITISH FACTORIES TOTAL 
£180 MILLION 


SIR GEORGE NELSON’S CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Sir George Nelson, Bt (Chairman), pre- 
siding at the thirty-eighth Annual General 
—" held on March 14th in London, 
said : 

I must first express our grief at the death 
of General Wade Hayes in September last 
who, for 26 years had given invaluable ser- 
vice in building up this great business. I 
would refer also to the changes the Board 
made on July 1, 1956, to meet the needs of 
the continuing growth of the business in 
consequence of which Mr H. G. Nelson was 
appointed Managing Director to take over 
the day-to-day duties of executive and tech- 
nical direction. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


I am able to report that we have again 
increased our turnover by approximately 
£10 million. The trading surplus before 
charging depreciation, taxation and other 
charges is £9,468,796 which is £677,100 
higher than in the previous year. After 
charging depreciation, loan interest and pro- 
visions for contingencies and crediting divi- 
dends on trade investments, the balance is 
£6,735,195, which showed an increase of 
£164,594 over the previous year. Taxation 
was £3,446,480 and, after transferring taxa- 
tion relief of £409,000 to capital reserve, the 
profit is £2,911,812, an increase of £158,510 
over 1955. The total revenue reserves are 
now £14.4 million, capital reserves £4} 
million and share premium account £8} 
million, making total reserves of £27.4 
million. 

We are recommending an increase in the 
Ordinary Dividend to 14 per cent for the 
year but on the total money invested by the 
shareholders this represents a return of only 
5 per cent. 


The orders remaining in hand at the end 
of the year were £180 million for the Com- 
panies in the Group in Great Britain and 
there is adequate productive capacity to fulfil 
them on due delivery date. I look forward 
with confidence to the future. 


We welcome the Government’s policy of 
reducing defence expenditure which has 
added so much to taxation thereby imposing 
an extremely heavy burden on industry, and 
we hope this policy will enable the Govern- 
ment to raise the present levels of earned 
income relief and that at which surtax com- 
mences. 


In referring to exports, I must mention the 
very highly competitive character of this side 
of the heavy engineering business which 
makes it extremely difficult to obtain orders 
on a reasonable profit basis. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties, we have appreciably 
increased our orders received and have 


shipped a greater tonnage overseas than ever. 


before in one year. We can attribute this 
success to our policy maintained over a long 
period of spreading as widely as possible 
both the area and scope of our overseas 
activities. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the business has come from 137 
different countries. 


INTEGRATION OF EUROPEAN TRADE 


We are naturally deeply interested in the 
Prime Minister’s statement on the Govern- 


ment’s policy in relation to the integration 
of European trade. Any arrangements which 
can be made to stimulate the growing market 
in Europe would be to the benefit of some 
manufacturers in this country. 


Industry and commerce as a whole, and 
rightly in my opinion, have given a positive 
though guarded welcome to these proposals, 
but it cannot be denied that there are dangers 
in them. The plan cannot work satisfac- 
torily if any of the countries adhering to the 
proposed Free Trade Area should adopt or 
continue practices of open or concealed sub- 
sidy or differential export pricing amounting 
to dumping. If it cannot be ensured that 
British engineering manufacturers are likely 
to have a genuine chance of tendering to 
Continental Utilities as the Continental 
manufacturers would have in this country, 
the plan cannot succeed. The point which 
especially concerns me is the possible effect 
of the plan on the trading relations between 
this country and other Commonwealth coun- 
tries. I am particularly glad to see that HM 
Government has insisted on excluding from 
these arrangements basic agricultural pro- 
ducts, and on remaining free in the negotia- 
tion of tariff arrangements with the countries 
outside the Free Trade Area, If the coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth work together 
to develop their resources, then great advan- 
tages would accrue to all. 


MONOPOLIES 


Certain sections of our Industry have been 
under investigation by the Monopolies Com- 
mission and in spite of the fact that it gave 
no evidence of exploitation or excessive 
prices, it says that various price agreements 
may be expected to operate against public 
interest. We recall very clearly the chaotic 
conditions which prevailed over very many 
years before such agreements existed and we 
are concerned lest changes from a _ proved 
system may endanger stability of employment 
in our industry. 


The tremendous facilities afforded by our 
research laboratories had given, and would 
continue to give, enormous service to the 
country for peaceful uses and for defence. 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


The statistics of the Central Electricity 
Authority show that for the year 1956 the 
first, third and fourth most efficient stations 
operated by the Authority are equipped with 
English Electric steam turbines and 
alternators. 


480,000 kW of generating plant for the 
Central Electricity Authority was commis- 
sioned by the Company during the year, 
being the highest figure so far in the history 
of the Company. 


Negotiations with our partners, Babcock & 
Wilcox and Taylor Woodrow, for the con- 
struction of a Nuclear Power station in 
Somerset are proceeding satisfactorily. 


During the year output of traction 
equipment has been increased and we have 
shipped diesel electric shunters, diesel electric 
train equipments and electric multiple unit 
train equipments to the British Railways, 
diesel electric locomotives to Rhodesia, 
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Jamaica, New Zealand, Argentina and the 
Netherlands, and electrical traction equipment 
to Australia and India, and we _ take 
an optimistic view of the possibility of 
this business in the future both at 
home and overseas, 


We have received substantial orders from 
British Railways which we greatly appreciate, 
but our capacity is by no means fully 
occupied and we are in a position to under- 
take further substantial orders should we be 
called upon to do so. 


Our work in the Hydro-Electric power 
generating field continues to grow. I feel 
that I should mention one particularly 
important order which has resulted from the 
skill and perseverance of the individuals con- 
cerned in our Export department, namely, 
for hydro-electric generating plant and trans- 
formers for the Grant County Administration 
in the State of Washington to the value of 
approximately $25 million. 


Production of our wonderful Canberra has 
continued during the year both for the Royal 
Air Force and for overseas countries namely 
India, Peru and Venezuela. 


Intensive development of our P.1 ‘fighter 
aircraft has proceeded and has resulted in a 
considerable production order for early 
delivery. 


Throughout the year our work on guided 
weapons has made the most excellent pro- 
gress, and through the years we have laid 
the strongest of foundations. We can now 
reasonably claim to be in a position of major 
standing, some would say of pre-eminence, 
both as designers and manufacturers of 
guided weapons. 


The Report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 10.per cent (making 14 per cent for 
the year) was declared on the Ordinary 
Stock. 


R. B. PULLIN & CO. LTD. 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
R. B. Pullin & Company Limited was held 
on March 21st in London, Mr R. B. Pullin, 
OBE, chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated Statement: 


The Consolidated Trading Profit of 
£151,927 is an increase of £10,706 and your 
Directors feel that this result can be accepted 
with every reason for satisfaction. 


I am glad to be able to report that we have 
secured an exclusive licence to produce in 
this country a selected range of units 
manufactured by the Kearfott Company 
Inc., a subsidiary of the well-known 
General Precision Equipment Corporation 
of America. 


The components chosen were Synchros, 
Servomotors, Tacho-Generators, and allied 
equipment. 


Your Board has agreed to acquire the well- 
known optical business of Aldis Brothers 
Limited at Birmingham, which will bring 
about a most desirable balance as between 
Services and commercial outlets for the 
products of the Group. 


It has been decided that part of the addi- 
tional capital required for extensions to the 
factory, plant for Kearfott production and 
modernisation should be raised by an issue 
of £200,000 63 per cent Convertible 
Unsecured Notes which are being placed. 
A further £218,750 is to be raised by 
a Rights Issue to Shareholders of 875,000 
Ordinary Shares of 2s. each at 5s. per Share 
on the basis of one new Share for 
every two held. 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital approved. 





SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


Sir Ewan G. Macpherson-Grant of Ballin- 
dalloch, Bt, Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, presided at the Annual Meeting held on 
March 14th in Edinburgh. 


In the course of his remarks Sir Ewan 
said: 

An important and very welcome develop- 
ment in 1956 was the decision of the Govern- 
ment to adopt certain of the recommendations 
of the Millard Tucker Committee on the 
taxation treatment of provisions for retire- 
ment. Self-employed persons and others in 
non-pensionable employment have been at a 
considerable disadvantage and it is very 
satisfactory that this anomaly has been largely 
eliminated. Premiums paid to provide pen- 
sions are now allowed as deductions from 
earned income before calculating income tax 
and surtax. The pension has the advantage 
of being treated as earned income for tax 
purposes. The Society has evolved an attrac- 
tive scheme of “Pension Annuities” which 
is available either on a with-profits or a 
without-profits basis. The second point to 
which I would draw attention is the alteration 
in the basis of taxation of purchased life 
annuities. The injustice of taxing the whole 
of each payment of a purchased life annuity 
has been removed and the capital content 
which represents a substantial proportion of 
each payment will in future be exempt from 
tax. The Society’s immediate annuity rates 
have recently been materially improved and 
purchasers wishing to buy higher income, 
security for life, and consequent freedom 
from anxiety will find that these rates are 
fully competitive. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT AND BALANCE SHEET 


Our premium income continues to expand 
and is in excess of £2 million for the first 
time. At the Annual Meeting a year ago, 
my predecessor, after commenting on the 
steady increase in the Society’s rate of interest 
on the Life Assurance Fund, felt it advisable 
to issue a note of warning to the effect that 
we must anticipate a slowing down in the 
rate of increase in future. The tigures for the 
last three years are as follows: 


1954 1955 1956 
Gross Rate £5.14.11% £5.19.5% £6. 1. 5% 
Net Rate £4.11. 0% £4.15.1% £4.15.11% 


While the figures for 1956 confirm the fore- 
cast they are eminently satisfactory, and for 
the first time in the history of the Society 
the gross rate has exceeded 6 per cent. 


The Society’s mortality experience for 
1956 was not quite so favourable as in the 
previous three years, but these were 
extremely good years. Notwithstanding the 
slight adverse swing the 1956 experience has 
produced a considerable contribution to the 
profits earned in the year. Claims by 
maturity are up by over £230,000 as com- 
pared with 1955—these, of course, are fully 
allowed for in advance in our calculations, 


As a result of the year’s operations the 
funds have increased by over £1 million. A 
complete valuation of liabilities has been 
carried out and I am pleased to say that the 
position disclosed is very satisfactory indeed. 
In view of the favourable results the Direc- 
tors recommend that the rate of intermediate 
bonus on participating life assurances be 
increased from 40s. per cent to 45s. per cent 
per annum in respect of premiums payable 
after December 31, 1956. This bonus, like 
declared bonuses under the Society’s com- 
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pound bonus system, is calculated on the 
sum assured and existing bonus. I said 
earlier that we were now issuing pension 
annuity policies on a with-profits basis and 
it has been decided to recommend that under 
this new class of policy the rate of inter- 
mediate bonus be 40s. per cent per annum 
compound. This bonus will be allocated in 
the form of an addition to the amount of 
pension provided under the Policy. 


It is very gratifying to record further sub- 
stantial progress and solid achievement. The 
position of the Society is as strong today as 
it has ever been in the past and we can face 
the future with confidence. 


We are now almost one quarter of the way 
through the last year of the current quin- 
quennium and an actuarial investigation and 
declaration of bonus is due as at December 
3lst next. The increase in intermediate 
bonus affords convincing evidence of the 
profit-earning power of the Society, and I 
would, therefore, urge everyone who is 
thinking of effecting a policy to take out a 
with-profits assurance now and so ensure 
participation in the profits of the quinquen- 
nium, 

The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was carried unanimously. 

HEAD OFFICE: 

28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2. 

LONDON Office : 13 Cornhill, E.C.3. 


COBALT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 





The first General Meeting of the Cobalt 
Development Institute, which was set up on 
January 16th, was held in Brussels on Feb- 
ruary 27th. In the course of the meeting, 
Mr Robiliart, Managing Director of Union 
Miniére du Haut-Katanga, was elected 
Chairman of the Institute. Mr E. C. Baring 
of the Rhokana Corporation Limited and Mr 
Ch. Piedboeuf, Chairman of the Centre 
d’Information du Cobalt, were elected Vice- 
Chairmen. 


The Cobalt Development Institute is a 
technical and scientific organisation, group- 
ing the world’s major cobalt producers, Its 
object is to develop, in all countries, the 
existing uses of cobalt and to continue search 
into new ones, It has no commercial 
activity. 

The Belgian limited liability company 
“Centre d’Information du Cobalt ” has been 
entrusted by the Institute with the execu- 
tion of its programme. The Centre is estab- 
lished in Brussels, at 35, rue des Colonies, 
and is represented in the US by the “ Cobalt 
Information Center ” installed at the Battelle 
Memorial Institute at Columbus (Ohio). 


Basic studies and research work on the 
applications of cobalt are commissioned by 
the Centre d’Information du Cobalt with 
specialised laboratories in Belgium and other 
countries on behalf of the Institute. 


By widely distributing technical informa- 
tion, the Centre endeavours to give assistance 
to the users of cobalt and to anyone who 
might be interested in this metal. 


It also aims at creating new outlets for 
cobalt, many of whose properties are unique, 
and to dispel any doubt about the continued 
availability of supplies. 


Cobalt reserves and production capacity 
are amply sufficient nowadays to give con- 
sumers the assurance of a regular and abun- 
dant supply, on the basis of which new 
manufacturing programmes can safely be 
undertaken and existing programmes 
expanded, : 
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THE VULCAN FOUNDRY LIMITED 


RE-EQUIPMENT AND MODERNISATION CONTINUED 


SIR GEORGE H. NELSON’S REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


The ninety-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Vulcan Foundry Limited was 
held in London on March 14th. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the statement by 
the Chairman, Sir George H. Nelson, Bt, 
FCGI, MIMechE, MIEE: 


The work of re-equipment and modernisa- 
tion of the Company’s Workshops, largely 
initiated during 1955, was continued and 
consolidated in the past year. Expanded 
capacity has been created for the production 
of diesel and electric locomotives, and this 
has been closely integrated within the Eng- 
lish Electric Group as a whole. The con- 
traction of steam orders has, of course, 
reduced the earning power of the Works 
during the year, as seen in the Report and 
Accounts. The earnings, however,. during 
1956 were fully in line with the estimates 
which were framed when the development 
programme was planned. Taking into con- 
sideration the healthy prospects of further 
orders from overseas, and our fopes of an 
increased and steady demand for locomotives 
for British Railways, your Directors are 
confident that our substantial programme of 
development will show steadily improving 
returns in future years. 


ACCOUNTS 


The Group trading profits, after charging 
£62,689 for depreciation, amount to 
£139,469. The provision for taxation on 
the profits of the year amounts to £64,662, 
and £30,000 has been transferred to Capital 
Reserve in respect of taxation relief on the 
excess of capital allowances over deprecia- 
tion; the greater part of this relief is in 
respect of Investment allowances. The net 
profits amount to £44,807 compared with 
£302,290 for the previous year. 


The profits available for appropriation 
amount to £43,846 after deducting £961 
retained by Robert Stephenson & Haw- 
thorns Limited. After adding the balance 
brought forward from last year, £100,100, 
and providing £2,875 for the dividend on 
the Preference Stock, there is an available 
balance of £141,071. The Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 10 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock, absorbing 
£48,593, leaving a balance of £92,478 to be 
carried forward. The reduction in the 
balance of profits carried forward, £7,622, 
must be viewed in conjunction with the 
transfer of £30,000 to Capital Reserve, 
giving a net addition to reserves during the 
year of £22,378. 


The reorganisation has brought an in- 
crease in the Group’s fixed assets of 
£266,295 after full provision for deprecia- 
tion. "This increase, together with capital 
expenditure commitments estimated at 
£250,000 at the date of the balance sheet, 
reflects the progress in re-equipment which 
has been made. 


PRODUCTION 


During the year the Company’s building 
programme for locomotive mechanical 
parts included locomotives for the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, the Argentine and 
South Africa, while production is well 
advanced at Newton-le-Willows on parts for 
the diesel-electric locomotive “ pilot” orders 


for British Railways. In addition, the new 
facilities for production of diesel engines 
have made a valuable contribution to the 
English Electric Group’s output in this 
field. Our activities in the steam locomotive 
field have not entirely ceased but have been 
concerned mainly with the manufacture of 
boilers and spare parts, and no complete 
steam locomotives were built during the 
year. This was not the result of any reluct- 
ance on our part to remain in the steam loco- 
motive market, but of the continued impact 
of very severe foreign competition in the few 
remaining main line steam locomotive 
markets. Some capacity for steam locomotive 
manufacture is still available within the 
Vulcan Group. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The Vulcan Foundry’s future inevitably 
lies in integrating its production within the 
English Electric Group of mechanical parts 
for diesel-electric and electric locomotives, 
the completion for delivery of such loco- 
motives, and their final testing. In recent 
months several substantial orders have been 
received by the Group from overseas Rail- 
ways, and the mechanical parts for these 
locomotives will be produced, and their 
erection carried out at Newton-le-Willows or 
at the Darlington Works of our subsidiary, 
Robert Stephenson & Hawthorns Limited. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


For many years the Locomotive Industry 
in this country has suffered the handicap of 
having no steady home market for its pro- 
ducts. With the initiation of the British 
Railways Modernisation Programme, this 
handicap has been to some extent eased, and 
we hope it may be completely eliminated 
when the Railways place orders in imple- 
mentation of the Programme’s ultimate 
requirements. I would like to emphasise 
that, within the resources of the English 
Electric Group, ample capacity is available 
to cope with large-scale orders from British 
Railways, in addition to those from the many 
overseas Railways with which we have built 
up such a strong connection over a long 
period of years. 


ROBERT STEPHENSON & HAWTHORNS 
LIMITED 


Turning to Robert Stephenson & Haw- 
thorns Limited, earnings have been low in a 
period of transition between different types 
of production, and a programme of re- 
equipment and modernisation has been put 
in hand to increase the capacity of the 
Darlington Works for locomotive mechanical 
parts. 


At the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Works— 
where the “ Rocket ” was built in the earliest 
pioneer days of Railways—the first models 
of the Clayton Steam Generator are being 
manufactured under licence from the USA. 
Business continues in the traditional steam 
shunting locomotive for industrial purposes, 
in the diesel-mechanical shunters built in 
conjunction with The Drewry Car Company 
Limited, and in the Spencer-Hopwood Boiler. 
A new “austerity” diesel-mechanical loco- 
motive, called the “Husky,” has been 
developed to meet the demand for a simple 
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and robust shunter at a low price, and it is 
hoped that this addition to the Group’s 
already wide range of locomotives will 
quickly establish itself in the industrial 
market. 


THE DIRECTORATE AND EMPLOYEES 


I have to report that, owing to the pressure 
of his other commitments, Sir George Binney, 
DSO, tendered his resignation from the 
Board, which was accepted with regret, in 
February of last year. I would like to record 
the thanks of his colleagues and of the Stock- 
holders for the valuable service he rendered 
to the Company, particularly in connection 
with export matters, during his four years as 
a Director, 


I know, too, that you would not wish me 
to conclude this statement without a reference 
to the Company’s Management, Staff, and 
workpeople, who have earned our gratitude 
by their hard work and the determination 
and efficiency with which they have carried 
out their tasks and overcome their difficulties 
during the past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ASSETS REACH NEW HIGH RECORD 


The one hundred and fourth Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting of the Leicester Permanent 


Building Society was held on March 14th at 
Leicester. 


Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE (the Chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: The Society’s Report and Statement 
of Accounts show the total assets of the 
Society at a new high record. During the 
year they increased by £2,382,069, and now 
stand at a total of £41,514,803. 


_ Throughout the year we were able to con- 

tinue making advances on a large scale to 
potential home owners. The total sum 
advanced was £6,366,390, a figure only sur- 
passed three times before in our history. 
The mortgage assets increased by £1,488,670, 
and now stand at £35,056,854. 


SOUND LIQUID 
POSITION 


The Society once again presents a very 
strong balance sheet with outstanding Re- 
serves amounting to £2,622,905, and a sound 
liquid position with £6,010,386 in cash or 
assets immediately realisable. 


We have included our British Govern- 
ment and Public Board Securities at the 
prices at which they could have been sold 
on December 31, 1956. These Securities, 
consisting wholly of short or medium-dated 
stocks thus stand at £3,728,731, and when 
held until their payment becomes due by the 
Government, will realise a surplus of over 
£800,000. 

Following a clearly defined policy, we ex- 
tended our nation-wide service by opening 
new Branches at Cardiff, Hinckley, and 
Norwich, and we are satisfied they will con- 
tribute to the successful development of the 
Society’s activities. 


INTEREST RATES 


As a result of the general upward trend 
of interest rates which took place in the first 
half of last year, we increased our rates to 
our investors and paid 3} per cent from 
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September Ist to our Paid-up shareholders. 
This increased rate means that a person 
paying income tax at 8s. 6d. is now receiving 
the equivalent of £6 ls. 9d. per cent and a 
person paying at the rate of 6s. 9d. the 
equivalent of £5 5s. 8d. per cent. 


The future trend of interest rates is very 
much in the minds of Building Society in- 
vestors and borrowers at the present time. 
I would, therefore, emphasise that Building 
Society rates are governed by the general 
level of long-term interest rates, and it is 
not until these change materially that we 
change our rates, up or down 


Present indications show a strong demand 
for mortgages for new houses, as well as for 
modern houses built in recent years, and with 
reasonable stability in the country, we look 
forward to another successful and useful year 
of work. 


The report was adopted. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting 
was held on March 14th, in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson, Bt, FCGI, 
MIMechE, MIEE, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: It is with pleasure that I 
report a record turnover. The net profit is 


£490,102, an increase of £4,488 and the 
dividend recommended is 10 per cent, 
less tax. 


During the year, we revealed that we were 
in the forefront in developing and manufac- 
turing a revolutionary airborne navigational 
aid of great accuracy, known as the “ Doppler 
Navigator.” This has given outstanding 
operational service with the RAF and orders 
for it have been received from Common- 
wealth Air Forces, 
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The outstanding event of the year in tele- 
vision was the inauguration of television 
services in Australia. This great task was 
completed in time for the Olympic Games 
and all reports speak of the high quality 
of the pictures transmitted. Marconi’s 
were responsible for four of the first six 
stations, two in Sydney and two in Mel- 
bourne, the total value of these contracts 
amounting to approximately £1 million. 


In the BBC’s recent colour television 
demonstration for the Houses of Parliament 
the transmitting and camera equipment were 
of Marconi design and manufacture as also 
were those used for the regular trial trans- 
missions during the year. 


Our new range of VHF FM sound broad- 
casting transmitters has put us in a strong 
position in this field, and we have installed 
no less than 40 of these for the BBC. 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 








SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


At the sixty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
held on March 19th in Edinburgh, the Pre- 
sident, the Right Honourable Lord Inver- 
clyde, KStJ, DL, said in the course of his 
speech : 

The new savings in the Shares and De- 
posit Departments amount to. £5,248,523, 
and the total at the credit of Shareholders 
and Depositors is now £22,868,408. 


After charging all expenses, interest on 
Deposits, Income Tax and Profits Tax, the 
Directors have provided for the interest to 
Unadvanced Shareholders of £578,686 
18s. 7d. The balance available for appro- 
priation amounts to £94,487 7s. ld. Of 
this amount £74,000 has been allocated to 
Reserves and a balance of £20,487 7s. ld. 
has been carried forward. The Reserve 
Funds now stand at £954,828. 


The Directors’ policy has always been and 
always will be to hold a substantial sum in 
Trustee and Government Securities. The 
Society holds such Securities as at January 
15, 1957, including interest, to the extent 


of £5,722,642, which with Cash at the Bank 
and in hand of £786,667 provides a total 
liquidity of £6,509,309, an increase of 
£264,339 on the previous year, and 26.45 per 
cent of the total assets. 


These securities have been carefully stag- 
gered so far as maturity dates are concerned, 
apart from a small percentage of undated 
stocks. Owing to the fall in Government 
and other Trustee Securities, the Society, in 
common with other financial institutions, has 
experienced depreciation between the book 
value and the market value. 


The Directors are, of course, retaining 
these securities against maturity dates, but 
have decided to write down their book value 
by £100,000. This, in effect, is the creation 
of a special reserve. 


The Directors decided to have a valuation 
taken of all their properties before the close 
of the Balance Sheet and these properties 
were valued at £858,000, whilst they stood 
in the Books at £308,000. They therefore 
decided to appreciate these properties by 
£275,000 and to place that amount to the 
credit of the investment Reserve Fund. The 
total assets amount to £24,604,619 showing 
an increase of £578,547. 


_ While we do not underestimate the difficul- 
ties arising from the general economic prob- 


lems of the Country, we go forward with 
every confidence in our ability to meet any 
position which may arise in the future. The 
dominant policy of the Board has always been 
based on a consolidation of the Society’s 
financial position, to ensure that at all times 
our strength and our ability to meet all obli- 
gations are not impaired, and the accounts 
for the past year fully bear out at once the 
wisdom and the success of the policy which 
the Board has followed. This policy has 
indeed been so successful that the Society 
is in a strong position, as the Annual Report 
indicates, to meet applications from prospec- 
tive borrowers, and this is a vital feature 
which I specially stress. Our mortgage policy 
will, of course, continue to be one of careful 
selection. 


I would like to compliment our thousands 
of borrowers on the manner in which they 
have maintained their payments. When we 
consider that since the end of the last war 
the Society has lent over £324 million to 
enable thousands of families to become 
owners of their own homes, and that the total 
Mortgage assets now stand at £17,365,532 
with an average of £969 per Borrower, we 
can regard these facts as proving the absolute 
soundness of the Society and the strong sense 
of responsibility of all connected with it. 


The Report was unanimously adopted. 





APPOINTMENTS 


_ ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 

invites applications from men aged 25-35 for a post 
as senior research assistant in the Unit’s Industries 
Department ; good academic qualifications and experience 
in industry or commerce are essential. Starting salary 
according to qualifications | but not less than £800.—Please 
send full particulars to “* Industries,”” 22, Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS 
Vacancies for Graduates or 
equivalent qualifications in Mechanical 
Engineering, Physics, a the 
Research and Development Divisio 

WILMOT BREEDEN LABORATORIES. 

Posts involve _a_ wide range of problems: 
Analyses and Design of Mechanisms, Stress 
Analyses, Resonance and Analyses of Motion, 
Spring Design, Optical Developments, etc. 
Experience is desirable, but not essential. 

he Division is located in ideal a 
at Umberslade Park, near Hock Heath. 
Working conditions and _ prospects am excellent 
and transport is provided to and from the 
Establishment. 

The posts Staff status, 
salaries, staff pension scheme, etc. 

Applications, which will be treated in ais 
confidence, should be addressed to the hief 
Development Engineer, Research and a. a; 
Division, Wilmot Breeden Laboratories, Umber- 
slade_ Park, Solihull, Warwickshire, stating age 
and full details of qualifications and experience. 


persons with 


carry monthly good 








TOCK CONTROL.—A large firm of photographic 
manufacturers near London requires a man aged 25-30 
for supervisory duties. This is an appointment which 
could lead to progressive positions in the Company 
Planning Organisation. Candidates should have had fairly 
wide commercial experience, but not necessarily of stock 
control work. They should be of high educational standard 
with some ability and interest in figure work. Salary by 
arrangement according to qualifications and previous 
experience. — Apply. Box 662. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


CANCY : ECONOMIST. 
DEP PARTMENT. “OF THE FE oe et PRIME MINISTER 
ND CABINET OFFICE 
Applications po invited from candidates, under 45, 
with a good Honours Degree in Economics and who have 
had experience in an economic advisory capecky. or in 
lecturing in Economics, for the post of ECO 
the Economic Section of the 
Minister and Cabinet Office, Salisbury The post is 

permanent and pensionable. 

Salary $2,150 per annum. (Fixed.) 

Duties of the Section include advice .o the Government 
on economic questions, development planning and the 
Preparation of memoranda on these and other allied 
topics. The successful applican. will work as Deputy to 
the Chief Economist, who is head of the Section. 

Applications, in duplicate, giving details of nationality, 
age, marital status, qualifications, experience, date 
available, together with the names and addresses of two 
referees, should reach the Secretary(R), Rhodesia House, 
429, Strand, London, W.C.2, by April 26th. 


ECKITT & COLMAN LIMITED offer two “interesting 

appointments for Statisticians. 

1. As Assistant to the Head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment. The services of this department are very widely 
sought within the business on both technical and com- 
mercial problems. There is plenty of opportunity to use 
Statistical methods in a varied range of situations and 
great emphasis is laid on the development of new research 
methods. 

2. As Assistant to the Manager of a Market Research 
Department, in the design, analysis and interpretation of 
surveys covering retail consumer and product research. 

Applicants for the first appointment should have 
graduated in mathematics or statistics. Applicants for the 
second appointment should possess the Certificate of the 
Royal Statistical Society or an_ equivalent qualification. 
Experience in the use of statistical methods, whether in 
industry or elsewhere, would be an advantage in either 
appointment and would command a higher starting salary. 
= company has a staff pension fund and a prosperity 
onus. 

Applications will be treated in confidence and should be 
addressed to the Personnel Adviser, Reckitt & Colman 
Limited, 40 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


OMIST in 
Department ~ y the Prime 


MATHEMATICIAN 


A modern manufacturing company, pleasantly situated 
in a rural area has a new vacancy in its expanding 
Statistical department for a Mathematician. Male or 
female applicants under 30 years of age should be graduates 
in mathematics who have some statistical training. 

he job consists of dealing with a wide variety of 
aaa covering many aspects of the consumer goods 


The starting salary will not be less than £1,000 per 
annum and the Company will give assistance in housing. 

The successful applicant would become a member of the 
Company’s non-contributory pension plan which does in 
addition embrace other benefits.—All applications, which 
will be treated in strict confidence, should be addressed 
to the Chief Personnel Officer. Box 660. 


A N organiser of 
appointed by 
concern. He will 


executive — status is being 
leading market promotion research 
(1) plan and progress client service 


* Operations, (2) plan and progress provision of routine and 


special data, (3) maintain necessary records, schedules, 
procedures and communications, (4)- provide liaison 
between client contact and_ service departments, (5) 


establish and give practical effect to a common purpose 
between different functions. This interesting work would 
appeal especially to men with experience in a Production 
Control capacity in industry, or an administrative post in 
advertising, marketing or commerce.— Applications, fully 
detailing age, education, experience, present salary, should 
be addressed to P.C., The Wallace Attwood Company, 
Management Chantrey 
Street, London, 
ACCOUNTANT required | in Costs Development Branch 
B.’s Finance Department at London H.Q 
A recognised accountancy qualification, or good degree, is 
required with a genuine interest in the development of 
techniques providing financial information as an aid to 
management. Practical experience in the application. of 
Standard Costs would be an advantage. Some travelling 
to the coalficlds and visits underground are involved. Axe 
preferably not more than ~ Appointment (super- 
annuable) according to qualifications and experience within 
inclusive scale £1,213-£1,550 male. 
rite. with full particulars of age, education, qualifica 
tions and experience, to National Coal Board, Staff Dept.. 
Hobart House, London, S.W.1, marking envelope X655/D 
before April 3, 1957. 


House, 


Consultants, Eccleston 
5. W ok 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


BURSARSHIP. 
The Governing Body of The Queen’s College invites 
applications = the office of Bursar from persons under 


50 years of age. The successful candidate will be elected 
to an Official” Fellowship of the College. 

The initial stipend will depend on age and experience, 
but will not less than £1,500, and will rise on the 
present scale to a maximum of £2,000. There are certain 
so and the office is Caahesalile under the 


The elected candidate will be expected to assume office 
not later than January 1, 1958. Forms of application are 
obtainable from the College Secretary. Completed forms 
of application should reach the College by May 1, 1957. 





MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited for an appointment in 
the Department responsible for economics and 
statistics in_the London Headquarters of a large 
Industrial Group 

Candidates, ereferably under 35, must be 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountants and must 
hold an Honours degree preferably in Economics 
or Maths. Industrial experience with specialised 
knowledge of management accountancy or indus- 
trial economics is desirable. Salary depending 
on qualifications and experience. Apply Box 649. 


in the 
West Country has vacancies in its expanding Market 


LARGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Research Section for women university graduates, aged 
under 25, with good degrees in Economics. The work, 
which is in a new and interesting field, involves inter- 


viewing members of the public and assisting 
and reporting of the data collected. 
also undertaken. 


in analysis 
Retail surveys are 
About six months in the year is spent 
interviewing both in London and _ the peeneess. A full 
training will be given.— Apply to Box 651 








SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


has a vacancy in London for a male 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 


age 25-30 with honours degree in Economics or 
Statistics. 

This is a _ specialist post for a 
who is good at applied mathematics 
the use of mathematical techniques as an 
aid to Management. Preference would be given 
to a man who has also some experience of the 
Chemical Industry. 

Generous pension scheme and other benefits. 


Salary according to age, qualifications and 
experience. : 
Write, with full details, to Shell Chemical 


Company Limited, Personnel Department. 170, 
Piccadilly. London, oll. 





SS — —Leading U.K. Manufacturers of Electrical 

Equipment wish to appoint Export Sales Executive. 
Previous experience of overseas trading essential, and a 
knowledge of electrical products desirable.—Write, with 
full particulars, including salary required, to Box $.13 c/o 
Central News, Ltd., 43, London Wall, E.C.2 

EQUIRED IMMEDIATELY by large and expanding 

commercial organisation handling well-known food 
product. Chief Accountant/Secretary with full professional 
qualifications, to take complete financial responsibility for 
overall operations. 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE OFFICER, with proved organising 
ind administrative ability, to be responsible for Head 
Office and Regional organisation, development, etc. 
SENIOR ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN. 

The above appointments call for men of the highest 
ibility and commercial experience and will command 
commensurate salaries. Pension scheme.—Full details to 
Box 665. 

MAJOR 
Midlands 


light/medium engineering concern in the 
invites applications for a new senior 
executive post. he wide scope and opportunity offered 
may be inferred from the major responsibilities to be 
undertaken : 

1. To keep organisational structures 
review, analysing their effectiveness and the controls, 
procedures and routines operated ; to _ formulate 
proposals for improvements and to submit periodic 
reports to management written in clear and concise 
terms ; 

2. To discuss proposals and secure agreement at all 
levels ; to design procedural documentation, as 
appropriate ; to supervise the implementation of agreed 


under constant 


proposals ; 
3. To assess executive qualities related to the 
operations under review, to submit proposals on 


measures required to improve performance. 

This work obviously calls for a man with wide, 
practical knowledge of industry and with proven executive 
experience which has covered direct responsibility for 
oO & work, including Work Study techniques. The 
O&M controller will deal with executives at all levels 
and must be a ‘* good mixer. A salary commensurate 


CHRIST CHURCH AND MAGDALEN 
COLLEGE OXFORD 


LECTURESHIP IN POLITICS 

Christ Church and Magdalen College propose to appoint 
a joint Lecturer in Politics if a suitable candidate offers 
himself. The stipend will be not less than £600 per 
annum with rooms and dining rights. 

The appointment will be for three years in the first 
instance and will begin in Michaelmas Term 1957 ; the 
successful candidate will be expected to teach for the 
Preliminary and Final Examinations in the Honour 
School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics 

Applications, with the names of three referees. should 
be => ym vane President of Magdalen College, to arrive 
y May 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


have been retained to — on the selection 
| the 


' GENERAL MANAGER 


for a recently formed subsidiary of a iarge 
Engineering and Manufacturing Group. to 
develop and market on a_ world-wide basis 
equipment for a new and important process. 

This appointment carries responsibility for the 
development and direction of all activities of the 
new Company. Particular emphasis will be 
laid on Export trading, and this will 
periodic travel. The C y’s head 
in London. 

Candidates must have general management and 
commercial experience at a high level, including 
a successful record of marketing and sales, both 
at home and overseas. A technical background 
is desirable, but not essential. Preferred age 
40-50. Starting salary subject to negotiation, 
but not less t £4,000. with possibility of 
early seat on Board. 

Please send brief details, in strict confidence, 
to . . Roff, Management Selection Ltd., 
17_ Stratton Street, London, W.1, quoting 
Reference $338. No information will be disclosed 
to our clients until candidates have been told 
their identity and have given permission after 
full discussion. 


involve 
ters are 








SSISTANT LIBRARIAN required for Research Station 

at Walton Oaks, Tadworth, Surrey. The duties will 

be as follows: clerical routine in connection with the order- 
ing, recording, circulating, storing and arranging for bind- 
ing of periodicals, abstracting scientific and general 
articles. Candidates, male or female, should be over 20 
years of age, of good educational background and be 
able to type accurately. knowledge of one 
language in addition to good English would be an advan- 
tage.— Applications should be addressed to The Personnel 
panacoer. _ Group, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 

ondon, 





MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
have been retained to - on the appointment 
of a 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


aged 30-35 for a company in 


CANADA 


The appointment offers a young man the chance 
of taking full responsibility for the control and 
development of a British company in Canada. 

The Chairman, who is resident in England, is 
a man of unusual capacity and by unconventional 
ideas in a traditional industry—sand and gravel 
—has_ raised his British company’s turnover 
forty-fold in eight years He has now bought a 
gravel company in Canada with the same sort of 
development in mind. New quarries and reserves 
have to be found and developed. 

This is an unusual and exciting opportunity for 
men with industrial management’ experience, 
preferably in civil engineering. They must have a 
good knowledge of all management functions, 
preferably with specific experience in the control 
side, but a narrow specialist would be useless. 
Other desirable qualifications are Public School 
education, degree in Economics or statistics or an 
accountancy qualification. 

Fringe benefits are above average, tax well 
below British level and salary will. give a standard 
of life equivalent to £2.500 in England. 

P. ss send brief details, in strict confidence, to 


le . Fryer, Management Sclection Limited, 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1, quoting 
reference (8.277). No information will 


disclosed to our clients until candidates have been 
told their identity and have given permission. 





N EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs 
large group, with Head Offices in Manchester, for a 

man of character, with a good education and some 
industrial background in a junior or intermediate execu- 
tive capacity, to train quickly for a higher management 


in a 


1055 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Aaar Any IN_ STATISTICAL RESEARCH IN [tHE 
CULTY OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

The Feceiny Board of Economics and Politics intend to 
2ppoint an Assistant in Statistical Research whose duties 
will be to assist the teaching staff of the Faculty with 
their statistical work. Applicants should possess either an 
honours degree in economics with some training in 
Statistics Of appropriate statistical experience in a 
government office or other organisation. The appointment 
A for two years in the first instance, from October 1, 

The pensionable stipend of an Assistant in Research 
is £500 a year rising by annual increments of £25 to £700 
a year. The starting point in the scale will depend on 
age and experience. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Faculty Board of Economics and Politics, to whom 
candidates should send five copies of their applications, 
including the names of two referees, so as to reach him 

t the Marshall Library. Downing Street. Cambridge, not 
later than April 20, 1957. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
ADELAIDE 


heptestions are invited for appointment as SENIOR 
LECTURER OR LECTURER IN COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 

The appointment, which is in the Department of History 
and Political Science, will be made at Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer level according to the qualifications and experience 
of the successful candidate. 

Professor - Duncan is at present in the United 
Kingdom ; potential candidates may communicate with 
him by letter addressed c/o a of New South Wales, 47, 
Berkeley Square, London, 

Salary Scales: Senior 800-70-2,150 p.a. 

Lecturer —£A1,200-80(70)- 1.750 p.a. 

Superannuation: On the F.S.S.U. basis. 

General terms of appointment, including particulars of 
the information to be included in applications, 





may 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, or from the undersigned*. 


Applications should be lodged 


.> Saeeue with the 
undersigned* not later oy APRIL 30, 1957. 
eV. EDGEL 


sleaiaean: : 
University of Adelaid 
Adelaide, South Australia 


DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF erg ees * aon HIGHER 
posers COMM eA, STUDIES 

pplications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
FINANCIAL AND COST ACCOUNTANCY and allied 
subjects for the above Department. Applicants must be 
graduates and/or hold a suitable professional qualification 
and have appropriate industrial or commercial experience. 
Duties will commence in September, 1957. Salary (at 
Present under revision) either £685 x 37—£963 (Grade 
I[b]) or £770 x 35—£1,124 (Grade II [a}). according to 
qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars and application form can be obtained 
from the Clerk and Treasurer, Institute of Art and 
Technology, 40, Bell Street, Dundee, to whom the 
completed form should be returned not later than two 
weeks | after _the appearance of this advertisement. _ 








DIRECTOR OF COMPANIES 


Shortly relinquishing position with companies 
Africa. Age 39 years. 
Control, Sales 
Control. 

Holds executive position in companies dealing with 
Packaging, Engineering (general and motor) Chemical 
Products. Seeks senior position with company in Southern 
Africa or other part of € — — Write Box E 574, 
c/o 191, Gresham House E. 


in South 
Thorough Knowledge of Production 
Promotion, Budget and Commercial 


NTELLIGENT lady personal assistant seeks responsible 
post. Professional and commercial experience. 
Minimum salary £676 per annum.— Box 664. 


PPROXIMATELY 5 years Economist for disposal to 
anyone prepared to collect or pay carriage only.— 
Box 667. 
RY going to a fancy dress ball disguised as a 
of Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry. 
a prize but you'll be in constant demand. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought. —11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
ORK STUDY.—Next 





bottle 
You may not win 


six-weeks’ full-time course 
starts April 23rd. Details of this and eight others, 
including part-time, evening and correspondence, from 
The School of Time os Motion Study. 29 Cork Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 
APE TRANSC eens ot conferences, reports or 
letters undertaken on your ee or ours, in this 
country or abroad. Service by to provinces. 
The Palantype Agency, 229/231 High. 5 w.c.i 
(CHAncery 3460.) 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 























post. To a suitable applicant two years’ intensive train- for Examinations— University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
with the qualities demanded and the responsibilities ing will be offered at a commencing salary of £2,500 per Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
involved, plus profit sharing and contributory pension annum, followed by cither the offer of an_ exacting mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
scheme, will be offered. No age bracket is stipulated executive appointment at substantially more salary or a many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
but the post should mainly attract academically qualified definite indication of non-compliance with anticipated subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
and experienced men around the age of 40 to whom it standard. Applicants should reply (in confidence), stating mentioning examination or subjects in which interested. to 
would offer a big ens — er — letters of precisely what — have done so far, not we they the Secretary (G9/2), 
application should be addressed to e allace Attwood could do, given the appropriate opportunity. ersonal » : € 
Company. Management a non Chantrey House, selling of personality not interesting. Only facts will be METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
ccleston Street, London, S assessed. — Box or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscriptions to most countries can be sen: Airmail Air Freight i Airmait | Air Freigh po Air Freign 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia ...... £8 5s. strig. — \\India & Ceylon £7 I5s £6 || cakistan ... £7 15s £6 
by air freight for onward posting from central Canada ......+. —_ SEAS AR kdcccccsce £6 _ || Rhodesia 
distribution ints. Airmail is invariabl more . or £7 14s. ‘Iraq se eeeeeere £6 = (N, & S.). £7 \5s. £5 10s. 
a y East Africa..... £7 ISs. 5 Se |israci........ £6 = S. Africa... £7 15s | £5 10s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about era Gi 3 Rec ccccce £9 _ S. America . af ae —_ 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown oo Poland) £4 15 tempat moose ff or £6 I5s. sodee ae om 
: : . : except Polan Ss. = ew Zealand. sterig. - b ecese _ e 
this is either because the alternative is mot  Gitraitar, Malta. £3 I5s ae Nigeria, or £7 14s. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong ..... — 7 | Ghana...... €7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies .. €7 15s. — 
Printed m Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LtpD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, Ltp., 
at 22 Ry@+r Street, St James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue Inland 7d. ; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, March 23, 1957. 
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acnanaaeincentenutmonmtnie ee 


ETHYLENE FROM NAPHTHA—U.K. 


Fe EE  - = he T : oS : (By Courtesy of British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd.) 
% Be mpeapeoen, — ° — aaeee 
WORK 
J & 
in Petrochemicals 


These are examples of Badger-built 
Petrochemicals plants commis- 
sioned within the past six months. 
Their design is the product of many 
years of experience and takes 
advantage of the latest American 
developments available to us 
through our U.S. affiliate. 





* SYNTHETIC ETHANOL—U.K, 
(By Courtesy of British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd.) 





*Process Licensed by Shell 
Development Company 


ETHYLENE FROM ETHANE—FRANCE 


K. B. BADGER & SONS LIMITED 


20, RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, U.S.A. 








